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THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 
By ALVAN S. SOUTHWORTH. 
THERE is no more thoroughly representative body of | the strictest sense the word ‘‘ National,” in this instance, 


American culture than the National Academy of, Design, | is a misnomer, still, at its foundation, in 1826, the Acad- 
at Twenty-third Street and Fourth Avenue. While in | emy was the only organization in the Union formed to 
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give expression, unity and encouragement to American 
art. Al: hough many other associations with similar aims 
have since flourished in our larger cities, their scope and 
limitations have been mainly local ; while the fact yet re- 


mains that there is an avowed, though unofficial, recogni- 


tion that the New York institution holds the same rela- 
tion to the country at large as does the Royal Academy 
to Great Britain, or the Salon and Ecole des Beaux Arts 
to France. It was born with one of the greatest names 
of the modern world at its head—a man who, while en- 


veloped in the crudities of a struggling artist’s life, was | 


quietly, but steadily, acquiring a mastery of the electric 
fluid, only to completely subjugate it in the science of 
telegraphy and change the aspect and conditions of life 
all over the globe. And in the more than sixty years of 
its useful and conservative existence its general repre- 
sentative character, aside from its special application to 
and interpretation of the arts, has embraced among its 
Associates and Academic:ans every profession and nearly 
every occupation of men. 


reasons, could not have full sway in the eariy begin- 
nings of painting and sculpture. 

When the Academy was organized there were no schools 
of art in the country. The daguerreotype and photo- 
graph were still in the distant future. The men who are 
Academicians to-day, unable to support existence in a 
feeble line of business—portrait painting, which at that 
period had not yet risen to the dignity of a profession in 


America—were obliged to devote themselves to homely | 


and practical purposes for gain, awaiting the time when 
painting and sculpture should stand on secure and na- 
tional foundations. Hence our oldey artists were re- 
cruited from all quarters, before they were able to domi- 
cile themselves in cold and cheerless garrets, with ‘‘a 
little oatmeal” for a diet. Some were lawyers, clergy- 
men, doctors, editors, poets, mechanics ; and not a few, 
who have since achieved wide national renown, were 
born amidst the dense forests of the Far West, plod- 
ding through the wilderness away from cabin homes, 
painting erude portraits at five dollars a canvas—and 
very dear at that. How different all this from the ex- 
perience and opportunities of the young art student in 
the Old World ! 

There, in whatever country we may find him, he is a 
scholar in the ancient academies, in the hands of great 
artists as tutors ; for in Europe the great painters alone 
are permitted to teach, while in America, sad to say,'as a 
rule, it is the inferior painter only who can afford to be- 
come a teacher in the schools. And it is but recently 
that the great French painter Bonnat uttered a scathing, 
but truthful, criticism on this painful fact : ‘‘ You ask 
me,” said he to an American, ‘‘ why you have no national 
art in your country, and why you du not produce great 
artists fit to rank with those in the upper grades in any 
European country ? I will tell you. It is very simple. 
You send over here some of the brightest and most apt 
students I have ever seen. In fact, I will go as far as to 
say that, for intellectual force and natural gifts, your 
American students over here are superior to those born 
or European soil. Well, they come, remain for several 
years, exhibit rapid progress, think they know it all, 
and return home. What happens? The moment they 
are beyond the influence of their European masters and 
outside of our national academies, their half- learned 
knowledge evaporates and they sink to a tide-level of 
mediocrity, where they remain. Now, if even your best 
paiuters were teachers, as they must be in Europe, you 
could rescue many of these students, who are, indeed, 


This is only possible in Ame- | 
: mae ; | 
rica, where the art instinct, for practical and cogent 
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really clever, and who could be made to become great 
| painters. Only witness those who remain in Europe. 
| They are obtaining high rank in the Salon and in the 
| Royal Academy, and some of them can outdo their 
masters.” 

It can thus be imagined, if such a state of affairs 
| exists, operating to retard, not only the foundation of a 
national school, but to keep us on a level wiy below the 
natious of the Old World, on account of internal defects 
| in our art educational system, what must have been the 
case all over this country at the time that witnessed the 
foundation of the National Academy of Design. Few 
of the original or existing Academicians were natives of 
New York. ‘They came here from time to time from 
all quarters, and particularly, strange as it may seem, 
from the Western wilderness; and perhaps no better 
illustration can be given than to briefly narrate the early 
struggles and vicissitudes of James H. Beard, the oldest, 
| and by far the ablest, animal painter which this country 
has yet produced, who has turned the domestic animals 
into the closest semblance to humanity, endowed them 
with wit, humor, logic, dignity, charity, gratitude, diplo- 
macy, contempt and chagrin. x passant, it is not too 
much to recall some of the recent canvases of this emi- 
nent specialist, whose fascinating subjects ever delight 
the young and old of both sexes, while covering a greater 
variety and more expressive delineation than can be 
found in the famous works of the great Landseer. For 
instance, Mr. Beard has painted a canvas in which the 
figures are life-size—now in the Crocker collection, in 
California—called ‘* The Streets of New York,” which is 
laughable and original in spirit and conception. The 
composition represents a group of mendicant dogs—one 
a Skye terrier, upright on his hindlegs, bearing a banner, 
“*T am blind,” and led by a crouching terrier. Still an- 
other alms-asker is a lame dog, while passing on the side- 
walk, with a backward glance of contempt, is a pair of 
handsomely groomed greyhounds, arm-in-arm. They are 
not beggars, you know; they are aristocrats. Among 
other of his noted animal works, the treatment of them 
being suggested by the title, are: ‘‘Peep at Growing 
Danger”’ (1871) ; ‘* The Moon ” (1872) ; ‘‘ Mutual Friend,” 
‘**Parson’s Pets” (1875); ‘‘ Attorney and Clients,” ‘‘ Out 
All Night,” ‘*‘There’s Many a Slip ” (1876); ‘* Consulta- 
tion,” *‘Blood Will Tell,” Don Quixote and Sancho 
Panza” (1878) ; ‘‘ Don’t You Know Me ?” (1879); * Heirs- 
at-Law ” (1880); “‘ You Can’t Have This Pup !” ‘I Don’t 
Believe a Word of It !” ‘* Christmas Offerings ”— the j lat- 
ter being a wonderful grouping of setters, pointers, grey- 
hounds, and black-and-tan and other species, each bring- 
ing to the young master a piece of game; the pointer, a 
duck, the bluck-and tan, a rat, and so on. These facta 
are set forth in order to exhibit by contrast the strange 
beginnings and happenings of his early life, when, at the 
age of sixteen, he began to paint—just sixty years ago. 

‘*My art career,” said Mr. Beard to me, ‘‘ began in a 
way I fancy not usual in this day and generation. It 
was way up in a small settlement on the northern fron- 
tier of Ohio, where all was a wilderness. An itinerant 
artist happened our way, painting portraits for a mere 
song, and I observed his method and began to feel an 
inclination in his direction. But I had no tools, no ma- 


terial, and not even the faintest idea of portraiture. Yet 
this did not prevent me from going to the carpenter-shop, 
making a stretcher, supplying it with canvas, buying the 
crude colors at the ‘store,’ grinding and mixing them, im- 
provising brushes, a palette and easel after an imaginary 
fashion of my own ; and then I essayed portraiture, when 
my inglorious career was cut short through being sent te 
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Detroit to become a watchmaker. But in this branch 
of industry I was not a success, and returned to my 
parents’ house, only to resume painting—portraiture, of 
course. I began to prosper—to get two dollars and 
three dollars apiece ; and this was munificent reward. 
Finally I made up my mind to set out, bound for the 
great cities, carrying my studio on my back. In this 
way, a lad of seventeen, I wandered through the woods, 
bound for Southern Ohio, here and there painting a 
portrait for a five-dollar bill, Remember, those people 
had never before seen a portrait, and one was quite as 
much a curiosity as the locomotive was later, or the tele- 
graph. In this way, after many adventures, I reached 
the Ohio River, but not with great wealth. Subse- 
quently I went to Pittsburg, and there I became abso- 
lutely destitute, without anything save what I had on 
my back. It finally became necessary for me to ship as 
a flatboatman on the Ohio River, when, after numerous 
hand-to-hand struggles, I found myself in Cincinnati, 
no better off than before. Experiences on the river be- 
tween that city and Louisville were full of incident ; but 
I was always the victim, financially. Finally I found 
myself in that city without a sou or a friend, and in that 
frame of body and mind I sallied forth in Porkopolis in 
pursuit of a job. At last I passed by a prosperous-look- 
ing chairmaker’s. Why couldn’t I make a chair? I 
entered the portals of the shop with a bold front, and in 
order to reach the boss I had to pass through the paint- 
shop. The idea struck me immediately : I would become 
a journeyman chair-painter all at once, although I knew 
nothing about the business. 
asked him: ‘Sir, do you want a journeyman in the 
paint-shop ?” 

«Yes, I do want one; but you look suspiciously 
young. Where did you learn your trade ?’ 

*“¢In Detroit, at Maitland & Clark’s,’ for I remem- 
bered there was such a firm. 

‘*My mendacious reference proved acceptable, and I 
made arrangements to go to work in a couple of days. 
In the meantime I repaired to the paint-shop, made the 
acquaintance of the workmen, while relating in back- 
woods parlance my various vicissitudes, all the time nar- 
rowly watching every motion, movement and detail in 
the art of chair-painting—particularly the expert way in 
which they handled the chair with precision and method, 
and all in the same way. I went to my room, and with an 
imaginary paint-brush and chair went through the mo- 
tions for a full day. The very first day I distanced all 
the other workmen in the quantity and quality of my 
work. My wages were high for the time—fourteen dol- 
lars per week—and soon, from a raw and seedy-looking 
deckhand of a flatboat, I began to assume a dudish ap- 
pearance. Then I bought an art outfit, and again had 
aspirations to paint portraits. An entire family came to 
my net, and soon I was on the top wave of prosperity, 
and it was not long before [I was a property-owner in 
Cincinnati. And now you know the rest !” 

This experience of Mr. Beard’s, which he often recites 
with touches of grim humor, in general is not unlike 
that of many of the leading Academicians who, like him- 
self, have been painting for over half a century; and in 
this relation it is curious to observe how long the artists 
of this hemisphere will continue in the harness, literally 
to the very day of dissolution. Unlike the other pro- 
fessions, they never think of retiring. When the final 
moment comes, be they octogenarians, an unfinished pict- 
ure will be found on the easel, tinged often with a 
melancholy premonition of the imminent end. Totter- 
ing steps, palsied hands, dimmed eysight and wasted 
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bodies will not keep them from the studio. Strange in- 
fatuation is art ! 

The Academy, as at present organized, began its exist- 
ence in 1826. Previously there had been an institution 
styled the American Academy of Art, then the only 
society of the kind in the country; but the artists did 
not like it, and its management was obnoxious in the ex- 
treme—petty, unwholesome, narrow and silly to the last 
degree. Those who still retain unsavory memories of 
the gross stupidity of that infutile instituiion recall its 
existence with derisive grimaces and general contempt. 
This American Academy was a joint - stock association, 
consisting chiefly of laymen, prominent citizens, connois- 
seurs and patrons of art. And such a complex body was 
almost a necessity at that time, when the professional 
corps of art workers was so small in number and so 
limited in influence, not to say so poor in pocket. It 
was formally organized on December 3d, 1802, under the 
name of the New York Academy of Fine Arts, and was 
chartered, February 12th, 1808, under the altered style 
of the American Academy of Art, when the original 
number of shareholders, 500, was increased to 1,000, 
and the value of the shares, $100, became $25 each. The 
first president of this body was Robert R. Livingston, 
one of the most influential New Yorkers of his day; and 
he was succeeded by the famous painter, Colonel John 
Trumbull. The directors embraced men of publi¢ char- 
acter and repute, and among them were De Witt Clinton, 
David Hosack and John R. Murray. It began operation 


| by the purchase of a general collection of plaster casts, 
I approached the boss. I 


and then opened for the study from the antique. When 
some progress had been made, exhibitions were given at 
irregular and long intervals, and critiques of these may 
be found in the files of the Mirror, where N. P. Willis 
was wont to praise his friend and slash his foe. These 
occasions, it must be said, rare as they were, were not 
encouraging to the young art of a young country; and 
they were marked by a sort of brutal and ignorant fierce- 
ness quite amusing in our day. A quarter of a century 
of this picturesque concern was quite enough for the 
metropolitan art palate, and it was resolved to extin- 
guish it for ever. But this was not such a light and airy 
task for the artists, for they were poor, without unity of 
feeling, and irresolute. They had been treated as fifth- 
wheels to the coach, precisely as the publisher treats the 
author of the period—a ten per cent. sort of a fellow. 
They were virtually excluded from any voice in tha 
management, and the laymen with a high hand carried 
everything aloft. There was no form of degradation and 
rudeness to which the artists were not subjected by this 
fraudulent corporation, for it was false to its declared 
aims. When the artists undertook to avail themselves of 
the very liberal privileges offered them of studying in 
the schools of the Academy during the pleasant hours of 
from six to eight in the morning only, and this without 
fire in Winter, and with hours of opening or closing 
earlier or later at the behoof of the janitor, there was in- 
dignation of a practical kind supervened. On a certain 
frosty morning the brought-up masters of the easel held 
a council of war, made a declaration of independence, 
and, with Professor S. F. B. Morse at their head, marched 
with firm intent to the rooms of the Historical Society 
in the old Alms House Building, City Hall Park, and 
formed a ‘‘ Drawing Association ” of their own. This oc- 
curred on the 8th of November, 1825. Then there came 
diplomacy, efforts at reconciliation and reunion, an at- 
tempt to save the rotten ship from the frowning rocks. 
At length, on the 14th of January, 1826, the Drawing 
Association resolved to set up permanently for itself; 
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applied in this case by Pro- 
fessor Morse. Societies de- 
voted to all branches of 
science and learning, and 
proclaiming their intention 
to be the diffusion of know- 
ledge, are officered and 











and after listening to a spirited and invigorating 
address from the inventor of the telegraph, they 
burned their bridges behind them, and organized 
the National Academy of the Arts of Design, asthe ? 
Society was first named. The next day, January 

15th, they convened, and by ballot elected fifteen 

of their number, who were to constitute the Academy; 
and by the 18th the fifteen had, as directed by the con- 
stitution, added fifteen others to their number. The first 
fifteen, who may be regarded as the fathers of the institu- 
tion of which T write, were : Thomas 8S. Cummings, G. Mar- 
siglia, N. L. Danforth, Peter Maverick, William Dunlap, 
Edward C. Potter, A. B. Durand, Hugh Reinagle, John 
Fraizee, Ithiel Town, Henry Inman, Charles C. Wright, 
Charles C. Ingham, W. G. Wall, 8. F. B. Morse. The second 
fifteen were : Fred. 8. Agate, I. Ponsien, Alexander J. An- 
derson, John W. Paradise, Thomas Cole, Nathaniel Rogers, 
James Coyle, Martin E. Thompson, John Evers, John Van- 
derlyn, William Jewett, Samuel Waldo, William Main, 
D. W. Wilson, Rembrandt Peale. 

Of these pioneers of American art and founders o9f the 
Academy, Thomas 8. Cummings, for many years treas- 
urer and afterward vice-president, is the only survivor 
at this writing. 

What an instructive list of thirty names is this! Names 
of men are they, many of whom afterward shed endur- 
ing lustre on their country. Not to mention Morse, des- 
tined for endless fame, there was Durand, but recently 
gone, at the age of ninety; Henry Inman, once a vice- 
president ; John Fraizee ; Thomas Cole, whose allegor- 
ical series of the ‘‘ March of Empire ”’ is still unmatched 
in its peculiar line; and Rembrandt Peale, John Van- 
derlyn and Nathaniel Rogers. 

Thus came the break from a senile and preposterous 
organization, for the vainglory of laymen at the expense 
of professional talent, and the triumph was chiefly due 
to the courage, sagacity and independence of Professor 
Morse, whose antagonist was Colonel Trumbull. Written 
and oral discussions between these two artists formed 
the sensation of the time, and the student can find them 
fully recorded in ‘‘ Cummings’s Historic Annals.” And I 
must add that there exist various bodies corporate in 
New York to-day that need the same heroic treatment as 










controlled by bombastic 
| and ignorant laymen. 
| Their public meetings 
° are wearisome perform- 
ances, attended either 
by somnolent or satir- 
ical assemblages in the 
auditorium, while their 
publications only afford 
idle amusement to their recipients because of their shal- 
lowness, their theft and atrocious English. An historical 
society should be controlled by historians —men like 
John Austin Stevens, William L. Stone, Benson J. Loss- 
ing, George H. Morse and others famed for their re- 
search ; a geographical society should be controlled by 
professional explorers, travelers and geographers ; a mi- 
croscopical society by expert microscopists ; and thus on 
through the circle of corporations, whose actual achieve- 
ments annually should be a reason why their charters 
should not be forfeited to the State. Abroad, where 
societies dedicated to knowledge do not flourish under 
the banneret of ignorance, this state of affairs in an in- 
telligent city like New York creates amazement ; for the 
publications referred to reach these bodies, and are 
treated with the contempt deserved. In Europe, solid- 
ity, learning, conscientious investigation, pre-eminence in 
knowledge, actual and painstaking effort in the pursuit 
of a specialty, constitute the qualifications to member- 
ship of any body of men with an intellectual aim, how- 
ever humble may be the city; and New Yorkers cannot 
too soon begin to imitate this thoroughness. 

After the school department of the infant Academy 
had been put in operation, and even before the strictly 
formal organization of the new Society, steps were taken 
toward the next means for the promotion of the arts—the 
institution of the annual exhibitions, which have con- 
tinued as one of the annual features of the intellectual 
life of the country, drawing visitors, artists, exhibitors 
and purchasers from all sections of the country, growing 
in interest, profit and magnitude from year to year, con- 
sisting now, as then, of original works by living artists 
and never before exhibited by the Academy. 

The first exhibition took place in the Spring of 1826 ; 
and for this purpose a small room was secured in the 
second story of a small building at the southwest corner 
of Broadway and Reade Street. It was a very modest 
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display, indeed, made under trying circumstances of ex- 
treme poverty. The apartment was lighted in the even- 
ing by six ordinary gas-burners, and was, as far as is 
known, the first instance on record of a public exhibition 
of pictures at night. The attempt to found a Salon in. 
New York was, however, not encouraging. In fact, from 
a financial standpoint, it was rather a dismal and ghostly 
performance, for the exhibitors were assessed to make up 
the loss, much to the satisfaction of those who had pre- 
dicted failure for the independent movement. But the 
founders were not to be dismayed or disheartened by this 
apparent public apathy ; hence a second exhibition was 
prepared for the Spring of 1827, but in other quarters, 
for the Academy had to take up a sort of migratory exist- 
ence, covering many years of an existence which at no 
time promised permanence or ultimate success. On this 
occasion the public was invited to a much larger and bet- 
ter display, hung on the walls of an apartment in the 
third story of the Arcade Baths, in Chambers Street, be- 
tween Broadway and Centre Street—a building which 
afterward became, successively, Palmo’s Opera House, 
Burton Theatre, and the office of the United States Mar- 
shal. The Academy afterward leased these premises at a 
rental of $300 a year, and there were afterward held the 
third, fourth and fifth exhibitions, in 1828, 1829 and 1830. 
The next ten exhibitions, from the sixth to the fifteenth 
inclusive, 1831 to 1840, were held in much more commo- 
dious and altogether more suitable rooms, on the third 
floor of the Mercantile Library, in Clinton Hall, then at 
the corner of Nassau and Beekman Streets. For these 
apartments was paid an annual rental of $500. 

At the expiration of the Clinton Hall lease, in 1840, the 
Academy again removed its habitation, this time going 
still further up the island, and settling for another ten 
years on the upper floor of what was, at that time, the 
Society Library Building, at the corner of Broadway and 
Leonard Street. The galleries were more spacious and 











lighted galleries was constructed on the best,;models of 
internal architecture then to be obtained, having a total 
length of 164 feet and a breadth of 50 feet. The exhibi- 
tions of from 1850 to 1854 took place there. and were 
notable improvements on their predecessors. The result, 
moreover, was to increase the public interest in the art 
of the country, to augment the purchases of the pictures 
hung on the walls, to stimulate the artists to more care- 
ful and conscientious painting ; and, in fine, this was the 
decisive point in the Academy's history. The Press be- 
gan to regard it as the truly national art body of the 
Union, while the exhibitions were thronged, not only by 
the best social and literary quality of the Union, but a 
large and really popular patronage followed this wise 
movement of the Academicians. After five years in this 
habitation the Academy deemed it a wise proceeding to 
sell the property for $120,000, affording a net gain on the 
investment of $69,000, and leaving, after the payment of 
all outstanding indebtedness, a balance in the treasury of 
nearly $60,000. This accumulation, made only by great 
care in the management, was the first step toward tle 
erection of the superb and striking structure afterward 
built at the corner of Fourth Avenue and Twenty-third 
Street. 

It now became necessary to find other accommodations, 
pending a further investment in real property, where the 
Academy might reasonably hope for a home worthy of 
its scope and influence during the startling growth of the 
city, and where it might be not far in advance of the 
geographical centre of population. Accordingly, after 
the completion of the sale of the Broadway property, a 
temporary resting-place was secured in the gallery over 
the entrance to what, at that period, was the church of 
the Rev. E. H. Chapin, at 548 Broadway. There two 
exhibitions were given in 1855 and 1856. For the thirty- 
second exhibition, in 1857, the old rooms at 633 Broad- 
way, remaining then unchanged, were rented by the 
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better appointed than any quarters before occupied by 
the institution, and the outlook gave fair promises that it 
would ripen into an influential, a prominent and credit- 
able body in the metropolis. The annual rent had now 
reached $1,000 ; and the exhibitions from 1841 to 1849 
inclusive. 

Still again the march was northward, following the 
tide of fashionable dwellers and centres ; and for the first 
time in its history it moved into its own property, having 
purchased the site formerly occupied by Brewer's Sta- 
bles, in the rear of 633 Broadway, opposite Bond Street. 
This was indeed a vast change. A suite of six well- 
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Academy ; and in 1858 a suite of rooms was fitted up for 
its mse in the upper floor of the building at the north- 
west-corner of Tenth Street and Fourth Avenue. The 
exhibitions from 1858 to 1861, inclusive, were held in 
this place, while the three following, to 1864, were held 
at 625 Broadway, then known as the Institute of Art, or 
the Derby Gallery. 

Now came the period of its final anchorage and sta- 
bility. In looking for a permanent site great caution 
had to be exhibited, for the city was expanding in all 
directions, a new and more imposing style of architect- 
ure had come into vogue, and the sentiment among the 
Academicians was in favor of an edifice that would be 
artistic in composition and a conspicuous ornament of 
Manhattan Island. Accordingly, the site of the present 
edifice was purchased in 1860 from Mr. William Niblo, at 
a cost of $50,000. Plans of the building were submitted 
in January, 1861. Ground was first broken on the 18th 
of April, 1863, and on the 21st of October following the 
corner-stone was laid with appropriate and imposing 
ceremonies. 

The entire cost of the property up to the present time 
has been nearly $250,000. The building has a frontage 
of 80 feet on the north side of Twenty-third Street, and 
extends 98 feet 9 inches on the west side of Fourth 
Avenue. It is three stories high, not including the 
basement. The lower floor, on a level with the street, is 


occupied by the janitor’s rooms and the schools. The 


central story, which is reached by a double flight of 
marble steps, entering a hall 18 feet in width, is occu- 
pied by the parlors, the library, council and lecture 
rooms, and other apartments. The upper floor is de- 
voted entirely to the exhibition rooms. In the centre 
of the structure is a corridor 34 by 40 feet, divided by a 
double arcade, supported on columns of polished mar- 


ble. The galleries, five in number, and of varying di- | 


mensions, are all entered from this central vestibule, and 
open into each other. The building is constructed of 
white and gray marble tastefully, contrastly and richly 
sculptured. 

In the Spring of 1865 the Academy took possession of 
the new edifice, where all exhibitions from the thirty- 
ninth to the sixty - third, in 1888, inclusive, |have been 
held, with the addition of a series of Winter exhibitions 
beginning in 1867, and the Summer exhibitions estab- 
lished in 1870. The annual collections of the American 
Society of Painters in Water Colors, and the Black and 
White productions of the Salmagundi Club, and the 
Painter-Etchers, are also annually displayed on its walls. 

As to the composition and personnel of the institution, 
there exists much misapprehension both with the public 
and among artists, and the following, in a concise form, 
presents the scheme of organization : 

Membership in the Academy is both lay and profes- 
sional, the former consisting of Honorary Members and 
Fellows, and the latter, of Academicians, Associates and 
Honorary Members. 

Associates. The Associates, who are either painters or 
sculptors, are chosen on their merits by ballot, at the 
annual meetings f the Academicians. They must like- 
wise be exhibitors at the time of their election, and if 
they fail to contribute for three successive years they 
lose all standing with the institution. 

Academicians. Academicians are chosen from the body 
of Associates, and from professional Honorary Mem- 
bers. They are a body corporate, and in their elections 
distinguished professional ability and achievements and 
personal character are the only claims entertained. 

Feliows, Connoisseurs, amateurs and all lovers of art 








may become Fellows on the payment of a subscription of 
$100. Subscriptions of $500 constitute a Fellowship in 
perpetuity, with power to transfer all the privileges of 
the grade, or to bequeath them for ever. It is through 
the liberal subscriptions of the Fellowship fund that a 
large portion of the money to erect the present edifice 
has been obtained. 

Honorary Members. Honorary membership is conferred 
at the same time and in the same manner as in the elec- 
tion of Academicians and Associates upon distinguished 
artists and lovers of art at home and abroad. No elec- 
tions have been made into this body since the foundation 
of the grade of Fellows. 

One of the erroneous impressions abroad is that the 
Academy is subject to the government of the entire body 
of the subscribers, and that it is a public institution. 
This is totally wrong. The Academy is a private asso- 
ciation devoted to the public service ; but, said an Acade- 
mician to me: ‘‘If we should meet as a body and re- 
solve to shut up the institution, declare it defunct, sell 
the property and divide the proceeds, we could do all 
of this in a strictly legal manner. In other words, the 
property is distinctly and absolutely ours ; and this was 
intentional, in order, among other things, that artists 
could control its policy and direct all movement without 
lay interference. So you see we have a compact pro- 
| fessional body existing on a very independent basis.” 
This was the genesis of the movement led by Professor 
| Morse, and its income is devoted entirely to the culti- 
vation of the arts of design in all the ways that may be 
agreed upon by the Academicians, the ruling body with- 
out appeal. 

Like similar institutions in the Old World, the motive 
has been to operate through the concentrated power of a 
permanent and intelligent organization, and to do this, 
it could not go outside the profession ; for the experience, 
the union of art forces necessary to success, could not be 
had with extraneous influences so often found at the 
council-board of leading American societies. This was, 
moreover, @ desideruatum in the foundation and mainte- 
nance in the schools of technical instruction in the vari- 
ous branches of art study ; in the establishment of exhi- 
bitions for the cultivation both of professional knowledge 
and the public taste ; of lectures on anatomy, modeling, 
perspective, costume and other branches so important to 
studio excellence. To this end the Legislature amended 
its original charter, giving the Society a wider scope of 
usefulness, and provided that, in addition to its present 
corporate powers, it may take, receive and hold real and 
personal property to any amount, by grant, gift, devise or 
bequest, for the proper uses and purposes of said Society; 
and may so take and receive the same absolutely, or con- 
ditionally, or in trust, and for any estate or term, or to 
be held perpetually; and any person or persons may en- 
dow said corporation by grant, devise or bequest, made 
to any trustee or trustees, the principal to be held, 
managed or preserved as a perpetual fund, and the in- 
come to be applied to such uses of said Society as the 
donor or donors may prescribe. 

The Department of Schools, situated with the entrance 
on the Fourth Avenue side of the building, is as com- 
plete and comprehensive as the interior accommodations 

and the financial status of the Academy will permit. At 
| this writing the council has intrusted the regulation of 
academic instruction to a committee of artists of the first 
standing in the Union—J. G. Brown, Seymour J. Guy 
and F.$. Church. In its list of students of the last sixty 








years the National Academy has taught nearly all of the 
eminent artists, and they, in turn, have become teachers. 
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The schools, as thus directed by the Academicians, have, 
indeed, always had as instructors professors of high 
position and wide experience, and the results attained 
have been surprisingly good. While it is true we cannot 
yet begin to rival the academies of the Old World in this 
art teaching, the highest and most difficult of all the 
specialties in education, still, for America, young as it 
is, we need not be ashamed of what has been accom- 
plished by the tuition of the Academy. It has spa- 
cious and well-lighted class-rooms, filled with a very 
large collection of plaster casts from the antique groups, 
eolossal statues, life-sized figures, busts and medallions, 
interpreting mythology, allegory, history, all forms of 
uction, and nearly every celebrated work in ancient art. 
Among others is Hercules, the Laocoon, Apollo Belve- 
dere, Venus de Milo, and the Gods and Goddesses 
Jupiter, Mars, Mercury, Minerva, Vulcan and the rest. 
A thorough and varied discipline and training are main- 
tained throughout the term. The schools are in session, 
day and evening, from the first Monday in October to 
the middle of May, when the Suydam and Elliot medals, 
in silver and bronze, are awarded, with suitable exer- 
eises. 

The antique rooms, which are depressed below the 
level of the avenue, are open to all students daily, from 
8 a.m. to 9:30 p.M., under the direction of L. E. Wil- 
marth, N.A., and Edgar M. Ward, a brother of J. Q. A. 
Ward, the sculptor; and these two gentlemen likewise 
have charge of the life classes, which are in daily session 
in the morning and night for men, and in the afternoon 
for the other sex. The painting school, which occupies 
a large and well-lighted apartment of the Academy, is 
epen daily, and is under the instruction of Edgar M. 
Ward. The modeling class, which has become a feature 
of the Academy only during the past year, will hereafter 
be open daily, with all of the appliances and parapher- 
nalia of the sculptor’s studio, under the direction of Mr. 
F. Edwin Elwell, one of the most talented of the younger 
of the American sculptors, and who has recently built for 
himself one of the finest studios in the city. The sketch 
elass, for the study of the draped living model, is open 
to all the students from 4 to 5 p.m. daily. 

In the composition class, which is designed to develop 
the inventive and imaginative faculties, original sketches 
of given subjects are made, and these largely determine 
the art aptitude of the student. This class is under the 
direction of Professor Wilmarth. The costume class, 
open to all students, is set down for every Saturday 
morning. Besides this, a course of lectures on perspect- 
ive is given each term by such an authority as Frederick 
Dielman, N.A., and a series of lectures on art anatomy, 
by J. Wells Champney, A.N.A. ; and other special sub- 
jects are treated from time to time as occasion may sug- 
gest or require. 

During its long existence, the Academy, the schools 
themselves, and American art suffered from the absence 
of any award, either by medal or pecuniary, as a recogni- 
tion of superior merit, either at the examinations or exhi- 
bitions. When Professor Morse died he gave a thousand 
dollars as a fund for a bronze medal in the schools, and 
this medallion was modeled by Mr. Launt Thompson, the 
sculptor. A long time intervened before his example 
was followed, and then Mr. Thomas P. Clarke, a promi- 
nent New York merchant, founded the Clarke Prize. This 
provides an award yearly of $300, to be annually bestowed 
to the author of the best American figure composition 
painted in the United States and shown at the annual 
exhibition. Academicians are not eligible to compete, 
but otherwise there are no exceptions or limitations. 








The founder of this prize is the most liberal, intelli- 
gent and enthusiastic of collectors of strictly American 
paintings. He does not own a foreign work ; and it is his 
boast that while he does not buy to sell at that, while he 
owns the largest gallery of native works yet brought to- 
gether, he has never been offered a price for a picture 
not considerably in excess of that paid by him. Mr. 
Clarke now owns 175 pictures, the majority of which 
have been painted under his own eye, and very many of 
them as commissions ordered by him ; and it is none too 
much to add that he has not alone, by an outlay of 
$200,000, been the foremost man to patronize American 
art, thereby elevating its tone, lechnique and pecuniary 
value, but by his example others have come forward with 
prizes, and others, too, have gone into the purchase of 
pictures painted here. While, in my opinion, the pres- 
ent duty on imported art of thirty per cent. is prohibitory 
and wrong—for the more good foreign pictures we place 
in our collections the better—there is little doubt that 
high protection has decreased the foreign supply and 
increased domestic sales and prices. Yet I think, also, 
that the great body of American artists owe Mr. Clarke a 
debt second only to that due to Professor Morse, whose 
efforts in behalf of artists I have mentioned elsewhere. 
The next to offer substantial prizes was the late Mr. Julius 
Hallgarten, who, by a deed of trust to the Academy, pro- 
vided for three annual awards—one of $300, one of $200, 
and the third of $100—to be given to the painters of the 
three best pictures in oil colors at the Academy exhibi- 
tions, under these conditions : 

All works will be considered to be in the competition 
which have been painted in the United States by an Ame- 
rican citizen under thirty-five years of age, and which have 
not before been exhibited in the city or vicinity of New 
York. No competitor may take two prizes, or a prize 
of the same class a second time. 

The awards will be made by a vote by ballot of all the 
exhibitors of the season, at a meeting held for that pur- 
pose in the third or fourth week of the exhibition. 
Each artist will be entitled to one vote at each ballot, 
specifying his choice for each one of the three prizes, 
and each prize will be awarded to the painting receiving 
the highest number of votes for that prize ; but no work 
will be entitled to the prize unless at least fifty of the 
exhibitors vote at the election, and the work receive one- 
third of all the votes cast. * 

Any prize not awarded upon or before the third bal- 
lot will not be awarded at the time, but will be reserved 
for and added to the prize or prizes of the following 
year. 

Artists to whom prizes may be awarded will receive 
therewith a certificate stating the prize won, the name 
of the work, and the year of the exhibition. 

Severe as may appear some of these conditions, which 
have operated at times to postpone awards, they were no 
doubt conceived in the best interest of the art of the 
country, and have had that practical result. 

Following Mr. Hallgarten came Mr. Norman W. Dodge 
with a prize for women exhibitors. This gives $300 to 
the woman who paints the best picture in the United 
States. All women, without limitation of age or national- 
ity, are permitted to compete, and the award is made in 
the same manner and with the Hallgarten provisos. 

Under these benefactions the prizes have been given 
thus : Serer 

THE THOMAS B, CLARKE PRIZE, 

1884. Charles Ulrich. 

1885. Francis C. Jones. 

1886. Walter Satterlee. 

1887, Thomas W. Dewing. 
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1884. First prize, Louis Moeller; second prize, C. Y. Turner; 
third prize, W. Bliss Baker. 

1885. First prize, Harry Chase; second prize, J. F. Murphy; 
third prize, Dennis M. Bunker. 

1886. First prize, Percy Moran; 
third prize, Irving R. Wiles. 

1887. First prize, Alfred Kappes ; second prize, Walter 8, Palmer; 
third prize, D. W. Tryon. 


THE NORMAN W, 


second prize, W. A. Coffin; 


DODGE PRIZE. 
1887. Mary Curtis Richardson (first time). 


It may be imagined that distinction carried by such a 
kind of recognition of art excellence has largely increased 


the demand on the Academic schools, to say nothing of | 


other institutions in the City of New York, where it is 
estimated that during the season the number of art 
students reaches as high as 5,000. Surely there has 
been a prodigious advance in the past few years. For 
the benefit of those, however, seeking admission as 
pupils, the following form must be filled out and sent to 
the Secretary: 

Porm to be filled (legibly and with ink) by persons applying for 
admission to the Schools, whether new applicants or former stu- 


dents seeking readmission ; and to be sent with the required 
specimen of the applicant’s work. 


Where and when were you born ?. 
Where is your home ? 
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What is your city address ?... 

Have you already studied at ‘the 
Academy, and when ?.. ene 
Have you received any prize in the 
Academy Schools; and if so, what 
RD IE TIE Bog 5.5 5.00 259s xa eng 


If a new applicant, Have you had any 
teacher, and whom ? . 

To whom do you refer for certifieate 
of personal character ?....... 

Is it your purpose to practice art as 
a profession ?....... 

\ Is the drawing you now : offe for ‘ad- 

mission made from the cast, and by 


aw The itil s Christian and 
surname in full, 


Those who desire to become stu- 
dents of the Academy are required 
to submit some specimen of their 
work to the School Committee, who 
will meet for the purpose of examin- 
ing such works the last week in Sep- 
tember, and every Monday evening 
thereafter during the season. 

Upon approval by the School Com- 
mittee and the payment of $10 by the 
applicant, a matricule card will be 
given the student. This card will 
constitute his or her certificate of 
studentship for the season. 

Students of former years will re- 
enter the Schools each season in the 
same manner as new applicants, ex- 
cept that the recipients of prizes, 
medals, honorable mentions, ete., 
may be readmitted simply on re- 
quest, and without showing a draw- 
ing. 

Each applicant, new or old, must 
answer in writing the questions asked 
in the blank form provided for the 
purpose, and must send it to the Aca- 
demy with the required specimen of work, which must be a draw- 
ing from a cast of ahead, hand foot or other part of the human figure. 


The Presidents of the Academy have all been notable 
men. Morse, the first, cannot too often be spoken about 
as the actual founder of the institution. Then Durand, 
who died nearly a year ago, having reached an age way 
up near the nineties. Morse followed again, and Hunt- 
ington came after, the present President ; and succeeding 
him was Henry Peters Grey, a companion of Huntington 
in European travel—a noble and grand character, whose 
personality is living to-day in his son and namesake. 
Then there was a revolution. William Page, one of the 
most distinguished, us well as origina], of our painters, 
was pressed for the presiding position. The conservative 
element was opposed to it. During the strife the body of 
the Academicians was considerably augmented and Page 
came in, and, indeed, was one of the most illustrious of 
the artists who have stood at the head of the Academy. 
Mr. Worthington Whittredge followed. A chance for 
the plastic art happened, and that prince of good fel- 
lows, that bluff and ready seulptor, J. Q. A. Ward, was 
the elect. This is the only time when form was con- 
ceded to be superior to color in our academic annals. 
There have been but three Vice- presidents, if my in- 
formation be correct—Henry Inman, Launt Thompson, 
and Thomas Waterman Wood, 
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As the genial and interesting Secretary of the Society, 
Mr. T. Addison Richards, who has presided in that capa- 
city for thirty-seven years, says, in concluding a mono- 
graph on the history of the Academy, from which I have 
largely taken my facts, ‘‘Its members might form the 
theme of a most interesting volume.” Mr. Richards is a 
theme in himself. He has served now for nearly forty 
years in a single capacity, always with unvarying cour- 
tesy and dignity, creating no ripple in the art-dynastic 
changes, giving to the body a healthy and wholesome 
conservatism, and filling a position more difficult than 
emperor or king. Think about it! Thirty-seven years 
among artists and an artist himself! Patience, where art 
thou ? Where are you, Ingratitude ? 

In Mr. Huntington the Academy has an admirable Pre- 
sident, and it is to the credit of} the Academicians that 
they maintain him there. He is a sagacious leader. Said 
Mr. Huntington to me, some years ago, when a contro- 
yersy as to schools of painting was exciting the world of 
art, and when artisis were rushing angrily into print: 
‘*Let painters paint. I tell them to paint, paint, paint.” 
Afterward, when there arose that young, strong, and 
altogether very desirable body, the Society of American 
Artists, Mr. Huntington said again to me: ‘‘I do not re- 
gret this opposition. On the contrary, I welcome it. I 
think we cannot have too much diversity or catholicity 
in art. Painters should not be 
narrow. They should greet 
healthy competition, whether 
from the young or old.” 

The volume of which Mr. 
Richards speaks, if it were filled 
with the opinions, prejudices, 
deeds, sacrifices and triumphs of 
American artists, would not only 
fill a single book, but a library 
of no ordinary dimensions. 
Every artist’s life, by the very 
nature of his undertakings, is a 
struggle, and here I could make 
a necklace of platitudes. Let 
us forbear. It is enough to say 
that the existence of an artist 
in America, particularly in New 
York, is not always in the flower- 
garden. He has his conception, 
he makes his composition, he 
deals with his technique and com- 
pletes his task. Then who will 
buy his work? He will see. 
He sends it to the Academy. It 
is put high, low, on the line, or 
anywhere. The salesman ignores 
it, the collector doesn’t see it, 
and the casual visitor passes it 
by. The picture gets back to 
the studio. It stays there for 
gears. He tries again. Another 
canvas for a purchaser. One fine 
day he paints a careless subject. 
It goes to the Academy, and 
sauntering by, the fancy price 
which he has annexed to it on 
the Catalogue in sheer despera- 
tion, is paid, and he wonders 
how all this is. Isitluck? Is 
it merit ? Is it retarded justice ? 
Is it long-delayed recognition ? 
Is it that the artist has achieved 





the perfection of method, the acme of inspiration, the 
absolutism of composition? Neither author nor patron 
knows. But the artist is on the highway to success, and 
thereafter there is little worry. 

Curious, too, are art movements in this country. One 
is especially prominent. Albany, in this State, was, for 
whatever reason no one seems to know, a very hive «f 
artists. Thither came Page, Launt Thompson, Palmer, 
the sculptor, and his son, the painter ; William and James 
Hart, Edward Gay, George Boughton, now one: of the 
leading painters of England, although originally an 
Englishman ; John 8. Hartley, the sculptor; Freeman, 
Thomas L. Smith, Charles Calverly, and others whore 
names escape me as I write. Nearly all of these artists, 
some livii:g, some dead, have left works which will en- 
dure. Perhaps the man who has conferred the most 
distinction on that co/erie is Launt Thompson, who, as 
a sculptor, leads his profession in America, as Eastman 
Johnson clearly does in painting, by nearly the unan- 
imous acclaim. 

Simply to illustrate, and without any purpose of dis- 
crimination, I wish to speak of the work of Eastman 
Johnson. No painter has higher rank than he as a dis- 
tinctive American. Abroad his art is as much respected 


and admired as here, and here it is supreme, and has 
His technique is known to the art 


stood the test of time. 
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world and the public, and of that it is unnecessary to 
write ; but the great throughness of his painting, his in- 
tellectual conception of the fitness of composition, and 
his final rendition of theme as to color, drawing, mental 
stand-outness and vigor seem to me to prevail beyond 
those of any American artist. Likewise Launt Thompson, 
the sculptor, has a fidelity to art showing unmistakably in 
all of his public works. His equestrian statue to Burnside 
at Providence, his Dupont standing figure in Washing- 
ton, his General Scott at the Soldiers’ Home, and his 
General Sedgwick at West Point, all betray the same 
evidences of close study, fine modeling and bold, yet 
refined, execution. 

T’o speak in detail of the Academicians here, or, for that 
matter, of all the worthy artists now attracting favor, is, 
of course, impossible ; but it must be said that the Royal 
Academy has no body of men, taking a given subject, 
who can put to shame such men as Huntington, J. G. 
Brown, Seymour J. Guy, Carrol Beckwith, Bolton Jones, 
Gilbert Gaul, Eastman Johnson, George Inness, Louis 
Moeller, Thomas Hovenden, F. D. Millet, A. H. Wyant, 
Samuel Coleman, Homer Martin and many others ; and, 
in order to show the career of one of the older Acade- 
micians, let us take that of Mr. Albert Bierstadt. 


| 





His | 


artistic life began in New Bedford, where, by his study | 


ef American history, and particularly of colonial life, he 
found there was a void in the national art. Naturally an 
artist, and having a strong feeling in that intellectual 
branch, the atmosphere of that old whaling town lent 
itself to his ambition. While in his teens he began to 
see that the aboriginal life of this continent had not yet 
found any adequate interpreter on canvas, and he read 
with avidity the works of the then portrayers of the early 
settlement of the continent. 
and other fathers of American prose, inspired him with 
an idea to rescue the aboriginal life of the continent 
from oblivion, and perpetuate, it in natural and histor- 
ical studies in color. To such a purpose he has devoted 
an industrious and elevated career, covering by travel a 
larger area than any modern painter, and making his 
studies at the fountain-head of nature. European artists 
are content to linger in Venice, Rome or Toledo, or 
paint bits of the Coliseum or Alhambra; but Mr. Bier- 
stadt was not of that kind, and we find him, more than 
twenty years ago, to have obtained (1867) the decoration 
ef Chevalier of the Legion of Honor for his picture, 
“The Storm in the Rocky Mountains,” hung in the 
Paris Exposition during the Empire—an exposition, by 
the way, not yet surpassed by succeeding attempts. And 
it is not too much to say that history will owe a great 
deal to this gentleman and artist for preserving to man- 
kind the real life of the Rocky Mountains. The hills, 
the valleys and the forest will remain there, it is true; 
but not the game—the mountain-sheep, the deer, the 
elk, the buffalo of the plains, and others of the genus. 
These Mr. Bierstadt has painted with all of the luxuriant 
and verdant settings to be found by those streams and 
shadowed by those mountains. And these works are in 
the galleries of monarchs and millionaires alike ; and the 
artist, did he wish to do so, could walk into any throne- 
room in Europe abreast with the haughtiest nabob of the 
Court, for he has medals and decorations galore—among 
them, medals from Austria, Germany, Bavaria and Bel- 
gium ; the Order of St. Stanislaus, conferred by Alex- 
ander ITI., 1869, and again, 1872 ; and the Imperial Order 
of the Medjidie, from the Sultan of Turkey, in 1886. 
The great old Emperor —the first Emperor of United 
Germany—sent to Mr. Bierstadt, as a recognition of the 
artistic merit of ‘‘ The Big Trees,” with autograph below, 


Irving, Cooper, Prescott, 


| his theme ; 


GOWNS OF THE BUTTERFLIES. 





a photograph of himself, which the artist, with pardon- 
able pride, has hung in his richly appointed studio—by 
far the finest in the city—at Thirty-second Street and 
Broadway. And as to his works, widely distributed as 
they are, two of them are in the National House of Re- 
presentatives—the ‘‘ Foundation of the Spanish Missions 
in California” and the ‘‘ Landing of Hendrick Hudson.” 
They flank the Speaker’s chair. Two pictures of Sierra 
scenery are in the collection of the Czar in the Winter 
Palace ; ‘‘ The Old Faithful”—the Geyser in the Yel- 
lowstone Park—is in Yildiz Palace of the Sultan on the 
Bosphorus, while various other notable works are scat- 


| tered about the world ; among them, ‘‘ Donner Lake,” 


owned by C. P. Huntington ; ‘‘ A Vista in the Sierras,” in 
Russia, and owned by General Soldonlenkof; ‘‘ The 
Storm on the Matterhorn,” owned by General Patrick ; 
** Rocky Mountains,” by James McHenry ; ‘‘ Storms in 
the Mountains,” owned by Sir Thomas Kennard ; ‘*‘ Mount 
Whitney,” in Minneapolis; and the ‘‘Domes of the 
Yosemite,” in the State Gallery of Vermont. 

To appreciate Mr. Bierstadt’s contributions to the art 
of the world, mere enumeration does not tell much. He 
has been a pioneer —an able, conscientious, thorough 
pioneer, too. He has done on canvas what Hubert H. 
Bancroft is now doing in the realm of historical publi- 
cation ; in pursuit of his art he has risen to the height of 
and no traveler in Western Jands ean fail to 
observe at once the fidelity of his detail and the breadth 
and worth of his composition. As I write these lines he 
again goes to the Pacific, and his next important work 


| will be **The Last of the Buffalo.” 





Finally, the Academy of Design, grown into our muni- 
cipal and national life as it has, needs, and should re- 
ceive, the encouragement of every liberal mind and purse. 
It will not remain many years longer in the Venetian- 
Gothic where the institution now lingers. 
Therefore, let us hope, as the new City of New York 
gradually takes its rise to northward and westward of 
Central Park, some suitable and, indeed, majestic site 
may be found, where a desirable building of architectural 
dignity may grow into outlines and proportions fit to 
house all that the national effort may produce in paint- 
ing and sculpture. 


structure 


THE GOWNS OF THE BUTTERFLIES, 
By FANNIE B, MERRILL, 


Some days ago there came to New York a Butterfly 
gifted with more beauty than discretion. Instead of 
staying out where the wild roses have been blooming 
for just the express pleasure of butterflies and babies, 
and where the daisies have spent their Summer making 
big, yellow eyes at the sun, this foolish Butterfly came to 
town. 

Butterfly was big, and Butterfly was showy, and evi- 
dently Butterfly wanted a good time. She flew here and 
she flew there ; she dazzled the gaze of some apprecia- 
tive children, and a big Persian cat sitting in a window 
opened its topaz eyes and looked at her ; but pleasure 
she had none. She looked in vain for some sweet temp- 
tation to fall in her way, and when none came, she 
simply gave up and flew into the first window-garden 
she could find. 

An hour later, Butterfly was at the Eden Musée, 
where the big butterfly-show has been, shut up in a 
bon-hbon box. 

‘*T want to see the manager,” said she who carried the 
box ; and when he came she showed him her treasure. 
**T have heard of the butterflies here, and when I 
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found this I was sure it must have been one that got 
away.” 

The manager was delighted, of course ; but told her 
that his butterflies were all dead ones, and that this was 
probably only a little country fugitive. The kind-hearted 
woman was chagrined, of course ; but she did the best she 
eould for the black-and-yellow spot of life, by taking it 
ever to Pansy Land in Madison Square and leaving it 
there. Then she herself went back to the butterfly- 
show. There she met a clever woman with sketch-book 
and pencil, sketching butterfly-gowns. Not real butter- 
fly-gowns of two front wings and two back wings, but 
feminine ‘‘lady-gowns,” that the raiment of the butter- 
flies had suggested. 

Our friend was not much of an authority on natural 
history, as you have seen ; but when gowns were talked 
of, she was very much at home. Butterfly-gowns were a 
new idea to her, however, and for an hour she watched 
the sketches grow, and listened to the oracular wisdom 
of her new-found friend. 

Thus that wise woman began: ‘‘I am sure they do 
not know it, but a good many New York girls have been 
wearing gowns this Summer that could not be made 
more exactly like these creatures here. And they have 
been such pretty gowns that if other women are wise 
they will come straight here for more ideas of the same 
sort. For instance, a beautiful, dark-eyed girl I know 
has this costume, and anything more like those big 
black-and-yellow butterflies I wouldn’t ask to see. Her 
skirt is of soft black-and-yellow striped silk, made plain 
save for two fan-shaped panels of black moiré antiaue, with 
little knots of watermarks upon the surface. The bodice 
and drapery of the gown are both of dull-lustre black 
armure silk, fitted and draped as snugly to the figure as 
art could bring them. The front drapery is really open 
elear to the belt, after the manner of a polonaise ; Lut it 
is only rarely that the black-wings open and disclose the 
black and yellow stripes. 

‘«The bonnet is of yellow velvet, cowslip yellow, with- 
out fear and without reproach. Black velvet softens the 
effect of the yellow about the face, and from a knot of 


Ulack and yellow at the top spring some heavy black 


aigrettes, that make as good antenne as any one could 
ask. Black gloves and patent-leather, suéde- topped 
shoes help out this garb of black and yellow. It is 
pretty gay in its severely simple way, and needs a really 
beautiful woman to wear it; but it has that, and so it is 
all right.” 

‘*T should like to see her,’ 
thropist. 

** Well may you say so,” replies the artistic one, gravely. 
“And yet she is no more attractive than any pretty 
woman might be, if she would only learn from these 
living flowers of the field. 

‘Here is a gown I have all made in my mind, as near 
a copy of that butterfly yonder as you could ask. It is 
true I have not yet seen the very piece of stuff from 
which it is to be made; but I will guarantee it is wait- 
ing for me somewhere. It so happens that China and 
India silks are made just exactly for the saving of people 
like us, who love odd, pretty, natural colors and com- 
binations. Take that big butterfly done up so cleverly 
in leaf- brown and peach-color. The peach-color, you 
see, is left all to itself, and just so it makes the entire 
front of my gown. The brown is dimly striped, and | 
spotted with a brown that is almost gold. The long 
everdress is going to be very nearly like that, and I 
should not be surprised if I got it just like it. That 
eurious mixture of peach and gold on the butterfly’s 


’ says the butterfly philan- 


body is going to be on my bodice peach and gold rib- 
bons, turned with sharp points into a pattern-like pas- 
samenterie, and stitched on one side.” 

‘* Black shoes ?” 

“Oh, never! Suede slippers. 
house gown !” 

“*Oh, yes.” 

** And there’s another. Do you see that great beauty ? 
Look at the deep-violet edge to his immense wings and 
the brilliant tan-color of his inner wings, and the deep 
bronze of the rest of him. Then see my dress. The 
main part, you know, will be bronze-colored silk Hen- 
rietta cloth, soft and lustrous, and fit for everything but a 
rainy-day gown. The full, plaited skirt must be of tan- 
colored silk that is the very substance of the lustre on 
| the cloth. The vest must be the same, smooth and soft. 
That will leave just the collar and buttons of rich, deep- 
violet velvet. What more could you ask ?” 

** Nothing.” 

‘Tam glad you take the idea. I knew you would. 
Oh, don’t let me forget that gauze evening dress. I say 
gauze because it looks like gauze, but it isn’t. The but- 
terfly himself looks for all the world, you see, like a 
little patch of electric light when it flashes from violet 
into blue and then into white, and you can find among 
some of the Liserty gauze-like silks a greeny, bluey 
color that just hits it off exactly. It takes about a mill- 
ion yards, more or less, to do anything effective with it ; 
but when you do get a big, luscious woman well gotten 
up in it, she looks as if she would melt in your arms. I 
shall wait until I find just the right woman before I give 
that inspiration away. She must be round and beautiful, 
with hair that shows bronze and gold both when the sun 
of day or ray of candle shines through it. She must have 
brown eyes and a peachy skin, and arms as white and 
round as a baby’s. Then I'll bind her hair with golden- 
brown velvet bands, and I'll put golden-brown slippers 
on her feet and a golden-brown fan in her hands; and 
nothing more will I give her but a single bracelet of 
opals and tigers’ eyes, and her gown of moonlight that 
shall seem as if bound to her only by big rosettes of 
brown velvet on the tips of her dimpled shoulders. Oh, 
how I love that woman! Don’t you hope I may some 
day find her ? 

**But then, I knowTI shall, and I know just exactly 
what she will wear, one day, ‘when she stands in grati- 
tude before me, and tells me what great good fortune 
came to her when she clothed her heart of a woman 
and body of a goddess in the garb of a butterfly. She 
will look at me with her clear, brown eyes from beneath 
the wonderful hair tossed back from her white forehead, 
and she will be like one of those fluttering heartsease 
yonder. Wrapped softly about her shall be a gown of the 
palest pansy-colored mummy-cloth, fine and wrinkly. 
Vest and sleeves and full skirt shall be of the most deli- 
cate yellow India silk. Down the front and on the outer 
sleeves shall be plain folds of a velvet that is neither yel- 
low nor brown, but between the two, like the bronze in 
my lady’s hair. Slippers shall she wear that shall be 
only tips to hold her yellow-stockinged feet, and they 
shall be of the velvet. When I love myself, I will call 
| her my butterfly ; when I love my butte fly, I shall call 
| her my heartsease.”’ 

And with the love some good women of this world 
bear for the loveliest of all lovely creatures—a beautiful 
| women — shining on her face, this curious little soul 
| closed her sketch-book. 

**Let us go,” she said. 
And the two women went out in the sunshine, and 


Why, child, that’s a 
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walked silently through it and beneath the smiling trees 
to where the happy little Butterfly sat among the pansies 
in the city park, opening und shutting her wings as inno- 
cently as a coquette does her fan. There the two women 
parted, and, verily, one of them fears much that she will 
never see the other again. 


THE NATIONAL MUSIC OF SCOTLAND. 
3y James C, ILADDEN, 
Tue Scottish nation has in every age been famed for 
its poetry and music. The poems of Ossian, written at 
a period when 
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THE NATIONAL MUSIC OF SCOTLAND. 





tersely defined as that which the people themselves 
have made. It has arrived ‘at {what it is through the 
combined influence of the many minds and circum- 
stances that have united to form it. Hence it is that 
composers who have attempted to write national airs 


| have nearly always failed, for their melodies have only 


| ence, 


been an imitation of others which had a previous exist- 
and have not embodied the essential elements of 
really national music. A most notable exception is to 
be found in ‘* Rule, Britannia,” to which Dr. Arne has 
given a truly national coloring ; but even this popular 


; melody cannot be termed national in the same strict 


sense as the airs 


— 


Scotland had 
scarcely as- 

sumed the garb 

of civilization, 

bear testimony 

to the conspic- 

uous part she 

has played in 4 
the cultivation 

of the 1use ; 
and her poets, 
more than 
those of any 
other country, / 
embodyintheir | 
works the lead- / 
ing character- | 
istics of their 
nationality. In 
her music Scot- 
land fills a no 
less honored | 
place than in 
her poetry. | 
The wild and 
pathetic beauty 

of the Scottish 
airs has every- 
where been ac- 
knowledged 
and admired, 
not less by 
those of other 
nationalities 
than by the 
Scotch them- 
selves. That 
these melodies 
were known 
and appreciat- 
ed by not a few 

of the great 
composers may 

be deduced from the fact that Mendelssohn has drawn 
upon Scotland for the schkerzo in his ‘‘A Minor Sym- 
phony,” while in Boieldieu’s ‘‘La Dame Blanche” we 
meet with several airs from the same source. 

The term ‘‘national music” has been misunderstood 
by some. Carl Engel defines it as ‘‘ that music which, 
appertaining to a nation or tribe, whose individual emo- 
tions and passions it expresses, exhibits certain peculiar- 
ities, more or less characteristic, which distinguish it 
from the music of any other nation or tribe.” The Ger- 
mans very appropriately called it Volks-musik, a term 
which we might translate into “‘ folk-music,” were such 
&@ word permissible. National music, then, may be very 
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peculiar to 
‘i Scotland. The 
latter, as we 
shall see, have, 
to a great ex- 
tent, grown 
with the peo- 
ple, and many 
of them proba- 
bly had no dis- 
tinct origin be- 
yond the ex- 
tem poraneous 
singing of some 
peasant or arti- 
san. In this 
respect they 
manifestly 
differ from the 
formal compo- 
sitions of train- 
ed musicians, 
and must not 
be judged in 
| the light of the 
rules which 
guide the mod- 
ern composer 

in his work. 
Of the pre- 
cise state of na- 
tional music in 
Scotland, _his- 
tory affords no 
information 
prior to the fif- 
teenth century. 
The facts which 
are accessible 
relative to this 
period have but 
slight bearing 
on the subject 
of national airs, and afford us no help in determining the 
origin of many of the melodies which have been handed 
down to us. No musical manuscripts containing copies 
of Scottish airs have been preserved of an earlier date 
than the seventeenth century, and we are, therefore, left 
without actual proof of any of the known melodies having 
existed prior to that time. There can be no doubt, how- 
ever, that many of them had their origin long previous to 
that date, and were handed down, “orally,” from genera- 
tion to generation, gradually essuming more perfect forms 
as time passed on. The artl ss simplicity and emotional 


— 


feeling which characterize several of the older airs would 
lead to the just conclusion that they must have been the 
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product of a remote age, before any musical instrument 
was introduced beyond that of the shepherd's pipe, with 
its plain diatonic scale of full tones, and before the ap- 


‘plication of any rules of composition such as now pre- 


vail. It has been only conjectured by some writers that 
several of the Scottish airs were composed by James I. 
of Scotland, though there is no positive evidence to lead 
to such a conclusion. It is well known that the unfor- 
tunate monarch was not only an excellent performer on 
many musical instruments, but was also a composer of 
some merit. It can scarcely be doubted that many of 
his compositions, of one class or other, have come down 
to us; but, as 

history has not —— 
preserved the 

facts, it is pro- 

bable they pass 

under other 

names, or have 

been allied to 

modern verse. 

It is at least / 
impossible now 
to identify any 
one of the num- 
erous Scottish 
airs with King 
James. 

It has been 
frequently as- 
serted that the 
Scotch owe 
many of their 
melodies to aan 
Rizzio ; but we TEE 
think a little SEE 
inquiry will 
show that this 
is nothing more 
than a vulgar 
eonjecture. 
Rizzio was by 
birth an Ital- 
ian, and is said 
to have receiv- 
ed his educa- 
tion in France. 
He came to 
Scotland as a 
lutist to the 
court, and re- 
mained only 
three years. 
For more than 
a century and a 
half after his 
death there is no hint that Rizzio ever composed any 
music in any style. It is in Thomson’s ‘‘ Orpheus Cale- 
donius,” as published in 1725 (Rizzio was murdered in 
1565), that we first find the name of Rizzio coupled with 
some of the Scottish airs. In that collection seven melo- 
dies were ascribed to him; but the evidence could not 
have been satisfactory, for we find that in the second 
edition of the work, issued only eight years afterward, 
Rizzio’s name was completely suppressed. This was 
not to be wondered at, when we examine the few com- 
positions with which he had been credited by Thomson. 
Without exception, they are all thoroughly Scottish in 
character, and bear the most striking resemblance to the 
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undoubtedly genuine melodies of the country. Grant- 
ing that Rizzio was a first-rate musician—of which there 
is no historical evidence—it is extremely improbable that 
his compositions could have been made to partake of the 
marked peculiarities of Scottish melody. It may have 
been that Rizzio’s name was first mentioned in connec- 
tion with the Scottish airs by his countrymen in Eng- 
land, but, in the absence of all proof, we can dismiss the 
subject by quoting the opinion of Dr. Campbell : ‘‘ That 
any one single Scottish air was invented or composed by 
the unfortunate Rizzio is only noticed here as an absurd 
fable, which, having no support, merits no refutation.” 
In exawmin- 
Mi ing the melo- 
dies of Scot- 
land we are 
struck by the 
almost com- 
plete absence 
of semitones, 
and the general 
elimination 
from the scale 
of two of its 
notes. These 
peculiarities 
are not to be 
looked upon as 
the result ot 
ignorance or 
barbarity, but 
are conforma- 
ble to the prin- 
ciples of com- 
position which 
prevailed in 
Scotland in the 
remote period 
at which these 
= airs were pro- 
; / duced. The 
common major 
scale, as now 
used, was un- 
known in Scot- 
=e land until a 
/ com paratively 
recent date. 
* With the per- 
fection of har- 
mony and the 
general culti- 
vation of music 
came the use of 
the present 
scale, and the 
old flat seventh of the minor gave place to the raised 
seventh of modern times. There seems to us, however, 
to be an intimate connection between the earlier Scottish 
melodies and the musical instrument—if such the bag- 
pipe may be called—so greatly in use at that time among 
the people. The difficulty of producing the fourth of 
the scale in proper tane, and of fingering the seventh in 
quick passages, was admitted ; and it is not improbable 
that this may have acted as a deterrent against the use of 
these notes in the construction of the popular airs. It is 
evident, at least, that the limited scale of the national 
instrument had considerable effect in determining the 
style of music in general use. Such melodic forms as 
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G, F, G, ending lines, or even A, G, A, need not have 
been so persistently employed had the voice been the 
only consideration. 
gressions sound inartistic, it is partly from their use that 
the national music of Scotland receives its peculiar color- 
ing. Modern arrangers have in many cases destroyed 
these rough and weird cadences by altering them to 
suit the exigencies of harmony, forgetting that they were 


But while to modern ears such pro- 


composed without reference to the rules of part-writing. 
In this way the beautiful air, ‘John Anderson, my Jo,” 
has suffered by the penultimate note having been changed 
from a natural to a raised seventh, in order, we are told, 
to form a true leading note! To alter an old melody to 
and if 
it is not possible to clothe it with aun accompaniment 
without tampering with the air, it would be better to 
refrain from adding parts tu it. The older melodies, 
written in what is technically termed the Molian mode, 
never introduce the sharp seventh of the key, and if it 
is inserted the whole character of the composition is 
changed. 

Another peculiarity of Scottish music is the frequent 
use of what has been termed the ‘“ snap.” 


suit modern requirements is undoubtedly wrong ; 


of a short note followed by a longer one, the former re- 
ceiving the accent. The dance-music of Scotland over- 
flows with this characteristic device, but many vocal 
pieces likewise contain specimens more or less marked. 
Examples may be found in the well-known airs, ‘* Com- 
in’ thro’ the Rye” and ‘‘ Whistle o’er the lave o’t,” in 
both of which a semiquaver on the accented part of the 
bar is frequently followed by a dotted quaver. Imitators 
of Scottish music have seldom failed to seize upon this 
peculiarity, and so unsparingly have some of them used 
it that their productions at once become wearisome and 
monotonous. The ‘‘snap” is now seldom employed, 
excepting in ‘‘ strathspeys ” and other forms of Scottish 
dance-music. 

The music of Scotland is of a much more extensive 
nature than might at first be supposed. If we were to 
reckon up all the vocal pieces—including many tradi- 
tional ballad airs—pibrochs, strathspeys, reels, marches, 
hornpipes, jigs and battlepieces, the number would pro- 
bably reach 7,000 or 8,000. Much has been done to pre- 
serve many of the finer melodies in book form, but there 
are numberless airs which have never yet appeared in 
musical notation, and are only to be heard in the secluded 
rural districts of the country. It is to be hoped that 
these will yet be rescued from the oblivion into which, 
otherwise, they are certain to fall, with the spread of edu- 
cation and with extended means of intercommunication 
among the people. A collection embracing all that is 
worthy of preservation in Scottish music would be of 
great value, and would meet with acceptance from all 
lovers of genuine, heart-stirring melody. 


SOME MISTRANSLATIONS. 


Or the curious, and sometimes amusing, errors that 
are to be found in the translations of the works of vari- 
ous English writers a long list might be made. How- 
soever clear and intelligible the language of the original, 
absurd mistakes have frequently occurred, owing to the 
ignorance of the translator of the idioms of our tongue. 

It is well known that Voltaire, in his version of Shake- 
speare, perpetrated several egregious blunders ; but, even 
in our own time, some of his countrymen, in some in- 
stances, have scarcely been more happy in their attempts 
to translate our great dramatist’s works. Jules Janin, 


This consists | 
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the eminent critic, rendered that part of Mucbeth’s speech 

in which he exclaims, ‘‘ Out, out, brief candle !” in these 

words: ‘‘Sortez, chandelle!’ Another French writer 

has committed an equally strange mistake. Northum- 
berland, in *‘ Henry IV.,” says : 

“Even such a man, so faint, so spiritless 

So duil, so dead in look, so woe-begone.” 

The translator’s version 

‘* Ainsi, douleur ! va-t’en !” 


you !” 


of the words italicized is, 
—‘* Thus, grief, go away with 


The celebration of the tricentenary anniversary of 
Shakespeare’s birthday, in 1864, had the result of new 
editions of the poet’s plays being issued in several con- 
tinental One of these publications was a 
fresh translation of ‘‘ Hamlet,” by a French writer, the 
Chevalier de Chatelain. Some of the lines of the Prince's 
soliloguy in Act I. run thus: 


countries. 


“ How weary, stale, and unprofitable 
Seem to me all the uses of this world! 
Fie on’t! oh, fle! ’tis an unweeded garden 
That grows to seed; things rank and gross in nature 
Possess it merely.” 


The Chevalier renders this speech in the following 
terms : 

Fi done! fl done! Ces jours qu’on nous montre superbes 
Sont un vilain jardin rempli de folles herbes 
Qui donnent de livraie et certes de plus 
Si ce n’est lee engins du cholera-morbus.” 

The translator not only utterly fails to grasp the sense 
of the passage, but he gives an exquisitely absurd tarn 
to the simile when he represents Hamlet as saying that 
the plants of the garden are ‘ provocative of cholera.” 

That, in many cases, it is difficult to adequately repro- 
duce the text of Shakespeare, and, indeed, that of many 
other of our poets, in a foreign language must be ad- 
mitted, although the Germans have frequently been re- 
markably happy in their attempts in this direction. But, 
under any circumstances, such gross blunders as those 
above cited are almost unpardonable. On a par with 
these is the rendering of Cibber’s comedy of ‘ Love's 
Last Shift” as ‘‘La Dernitre Chemise de l’Amour”; 
translating the title of Congreve’s tragedy, ‘‘ The Mourn- 
ing Bride,” by the phrase ‘‘ L’Epouse du Matin”; and 
in calling Sir Walter Scott's novel, ‘‘ The Bride of Lam- 
mermuir,” ‘‘La Bride de Lammermuir ”’—*‘‘ The Bridle 
of Lammermuir.” 

The works of various English prose-writers have, in 
some places, been incorrectly translated owing to the fact 
that in the original a phrase or word has been used in a 
purely technical sense. An English historian, referring 
to an incident in the Seven Years’ War, said that Lord 
George Sackville was ‘‘ broken” for cowardice at the bat- 
tle of Minden, employing this expression as a synonym 
for cashiered. A French writer, quoting this paragraph, 
translated the word ‘‘ broken” as ‘‘ roué,” which means 
broken on the wheel; and he appended a note to the 
statement, in which he commented strongly upon the 
barbarity of inflicting—for a purely military offense—a 
punishment which, in France, was reserved for crimes 
only of the deepest dye. 

Miss Cooper, a daughter of the American novelist, 
states that, when in Paris, she saw a French translation 
of her father’s tale, ‘‘ The Spy,” in which there were 
several mistakes ; but one of them was such that it was 
almost incredible that any one could possibly have been 
guilty of it. The residence of Mr. Wharton, one of the 
characters who figure in the story, is spoken of by the 
author as ‘‘ The Le~~sts.” Now, the translator had beer 
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evidently ignorant of the circumstance of there being any 
species of trees bearing this name. Having, therefore, 
looked out the word in his dictionary, and finding the de- 
finition to be given as ‘‘ Les Sauterelles ”—grasshoppers— 
thus he rendered it in the text. Presently, however, he 
came across a paragraph in the novel in which it was 
stated that a visitor to the house of Mr. Wharton had tied 
his horse to a locust. Then it might be naturally sup- 
posed that the translator would at once have discovered 
his error. Not a bit of it! His reasoning would ap- 
pear to have been somewhat on a parity with that of a 
celebrated countryman of his, when he declared that ‘‘if 
the facts do not agree with the theory, so much the worse 
for the facts.”” Nevertheless, the writer seems to have 
been conscious that some explanation was due of so ex- 
traordinary a statement as that a horseman had secured 
his steed to a grasshopper. Consequently he went on to 
gravely inform his readers that in America these insects 
grow to an enormous size ; and that, in this case, one of 
these—dead and stuffed, of course—had been stationed at 
the door of the mansion for the convenience of visitors 
on horseback ! 

In comparison with this stupendous blunder, the fol- 
lowing mistake of another French /i(/érateur, in translating 
asentence in one of Sir Walter Scott’s novels, becomes 
quite a venial one. Meeting the statement in the text 
that some of the characters who figure in the tale had 
« ‘Welsh rabbit” for supper, the translator, not aware 
that the term was applied to toasted cheese, rendered the 
phrase as ‘fun lapin du pays de Galles ”—‘‘a rabbit of 
Wales.” Not content with this, he inserted a foot-note 
informing the reader that the rabbits of Wales were of 
such superior flavor that they were in great demand in 
Scotland (the scene of the story), and for that reason 
they were forwarded to that country in considerable 
numbers. No authority was given for the assertion, and 
it is pretty evident that the jdea of the writer must have 
been ‘‘evolved from his inner consciousness.” 

Again, a Monsieur Bouchette, engaged in writing a life 
of a German author, Jacob Boehm, gave in an appendix 
a list of his works. One of these was a criticism upon 
a treatise by Isaiah Stiefel, a contemporary theological 
writer. The pamphlet of Boehm was entitled in the ori- 
ginal ‘‘ Reflections upon Isaiah Stiefel.” Now, in German, 
the word Stiefel means boot, and Monsieur Bouchette was 
ignorant of the fact that it was also a family name. He 
therefore — knowing that the subject of the brochure in 
question was Scriptural—fell into the ludicrous error of 
translating the title of it as ‘‘ Réflections sur les Bottes 
d’Isaie ”— ‘* Reflections upon Isaiah’s Boots.” 

In an Italian journal, ‘Il Giornale delle due Sicilie,” 
there was, not long ago, a translation of a paragraph in 
an English newspaper, giving an account of a man hav- 
ing killed his wife with a poker. The word ‘‘ poker” was 
not intelligible to the editor. He, however, had the can- 
dor to admit his ignorance, which he did in the following 
language : ‘‘ Non sappiamo, per certo, se questo ‘ pokero’ 
Inglese sia uno strumento domestico o bensi chirurgico ” 
—‘* We do not know with certainty whether the English 
poker be a domestic or surgical instrument.” 

‘«Traduttore, trauditore,” says an Italian proverb. A 
signal exemplification of this aphorism was afforded by 
the attempt once made to reproduce Mr. Dickens’s novel, 
‘*Our Mutual Friend,” in French ; for seldom has an 
author been more thoroughly “ betrayed” by his trans- 
lator than was the writer on this occasion. While the 
tale was in process of publication in England, the pro- 
prietors of a Parisian newspaper, L’ Opinion Nationale, 
made arrangements for its appearing in the columns of 





that journal ; and it came out under the title of ‘“‘ L’Ami 
Commun.” The person who undertook the duty of trans- 
lation proved utterly incompetent to the task. A con- 
tributor to All the Year Round commenting upon this 
circumstance, said : ‘‘ One would suppose that two qual- 
ifications are essential to constitute a good translator— 
a thorough acquaintance with the resources of the lan- 
guage used for reproduction being the first; and the 
second a not less intimate knowledge of the idioms to be 
reproduced.” This obvious truism would seem to have 
been completely lost sight of by the editor of the journal 
in question when he intrusted the translation of the 
novel to an individual who proved to be lacking in botk 
these importunt qualifications. It was not simply that 
the peculiar humor of the original evaporated in the pro- 
cess of reproduction — which, perhaps, was, under the 
circumstances, almost inevitable—but the translator dis- 
played a curious ignorance of the most common idioms 
of our tongue. 

In introducing Twemlow to the reader, Dickens em- 
ploys this language: ‘‘There was an innocent piece of 
dinner furniture that went on easy casters, and was kept 
over a livery -stableyard in Duke Street, St. James's, 
when not in use, to whom the Veneerings were a source 
of blind confusion. The name of this article was 'Twem- 
low.” The rendering of this sentence was as follows: 
‘Il y a dans le quartier de St. James, ot, quand il ne 
sort pas, il est remisé au-dessus d’une écurie de Duke 
Street, un meuble de salle-A-manger, meuble innocent, 
chaussé de larges souliers de castor, pour qui les Veneer- 
ings sont un sujet d’‘inquiétude perpétuelle. Ce men- 
ble, inoffensif, s’appelle Twemlow.” Now, translating the 
phrase, ‘‘ went on easy casters,” by language which means 
in English, ‘‘ shod with large beaver slippers,” can scareely 
be said to be following the original quite as closely as is 
desirable. But a little further on a singularly absurd 
perversion of the text occurs, which completely throws 
the above error into the shade. ‘The author, in his de 
scription of Podsnap’s personal appearance, speaks of 
the ‘‘red beads on his forehead.”” This passage is ren- 
dered in these terms: ‘“‘Il avait un rang de boutons 
rouges sur son abdomen ”’—‘‘ He had a row of red but- 
tons on his stomach.” Again, in the novel Boffin is 
spoken of as being in mourning for his master, and 
wearing a ‘‘ pea overcoat.”’ But in the translation it is 
stated that ‘pour deuil, il portait un paletot de couleur 
de purée de pois”—‘‘ He wore, for mourning, a coat of 
the color of pea soup.” 

In fact, the translation of the first six or seven chapters 
of the story fairly bristled with the blunders of a similar 
character to those quoted. The consequence was that the 
readers of L’ Opinion Nationale rose en masse and ener- 
getically remonstrated against the further appearance ir 
its columns of a tale which seemed to them—and witk 
reason—to abound with palpable absurdities. The feu- 
illeton of a French journal is » most important department 
of it, and on the merits of which its circulation largely 
depends. The result, therefore, of this protest was that 
the publication of ‘‘ L’Ami Commun ” was brought to a 
close abruptly. 


EveryTHinG that happens to us leaves some trace be- 
hind ; everything contributes imperceptibly to make us 
what we are. Yet it is often dangerous to make a strict 
account of it. For either we grow proud and negligent, 
or downcast and dispirited ; and both are equally injuri- 
ous in their consequences. The surest plan is just to de 
the nearest task that lies before us. 
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INSECT LIFE IN INDIA. 


Wrrn all the general knowledge of India, there are 
very many people who fail to realize the vastness of the 
change in all outward conditions of life which awaits 
him who chooses the East to be the theatre of his active 
life. 

Few can count up in imagination the sum of the in- 
fluences which contribute to that tired look we note in 
the eyes of the old Indian, and which account for his 
ealm, keen enjoyment of simple existence when he finally 
eomes home. 

The vision of the pagoda-tree has indeed faded away, 
and the leanness of the debased rupee is brought practi- 
eally home to too many a struggling Western family; yet 
there are still many who picture India as, for the most 
part, a land of many delights, where to the luxuries of 
the nabob have been added, 
in these latter days, the ex- 
eitements and comforts of 
modern civilization. And 
there are more both in East 
and West who, whether un- 
duly attracted by an imagi- 
nary India, or unduly re- 
pelled by the reality, over- 
look or undervalue the 
wealth of strange new 
things which lie close to 
the hand of every visitor to 
the East, and invite and re- 
ward his most careful study. 
I propose here to try for a 
moment to lift the vail from 
a phase of the everyday life 
of the European in India, 
80 familiar to all who live 
in the East, that, like many 
another phase of what is 
now part of our ordinary 
life, it is seldom the subject 
of notice. 

People who have never 
traveled beyond Europe are 
altogether unprepared for 
the prominent part which is 
played by insects in tropical 
eountries. It is one of the 











All places are as much open to insects as to himself; 
they are ubiquitous, and of infinite variety ; the warm 
sun fills them with life and energy; wide-open houses 
invite them ; and from the time he enters the tropics he 
cannot escape or ignore their presence. 

India is indeed a world in itself, and its insect tribes, 
more numerous and more diverse than its climates and 
its races of men, are no less unevenly distributed. There 
are retreats almost free from insect plagues ; but these 
are mostly limited to cool mountain ranges, accessible 
only at intervals, or to a favored few. I have myself 
lived where, at certain seasons, the dinner-table became 
a pandemonium of insects, flying in to the light—crickets 
and grasshoppers, beetles and earwigs, black, restless 
things with pincers in their heads, and flights of aro- 
matic bugs ; and I have traveled where the plague was 
so great that, as soon as the sun went down, you were 
driven perforce to retire for 
the night to the shelter of 
your musquito curtains. 

As well might one count 
the grains of sand as the 
unnumbered hosts of In- 
dian insects. The roughest 
classification and a few 
stray samples must suffice 
to shadow faintly the won- 
ders and the penalties of 
their ever-present society. 

There are the insects that 
permanently share your 
house—ants and flies, 
spiders and musquitoes, 
beetles and cockroaches. 
One there is, the white ant, 
which besieges your house 
like a watchful enemy: 
there aro those that pay 
you flying visits when your 
bright lamps call them in, 
and those that in the gar- 
den keep you on guard not 
less for yourself than for 
your plants. Theactive 
life by which you are thus 
surrounded is a source 
always of annoyance, some- 
times of torment, yet often 





characteristic contrasts be- 
tween East and West which 
the newcomer is left to find 
out for himself, as the comparative absence of insect life 
is one of the blessings which the home-stayer cannot ap- 
preciate, not knowing his own freedom. In the sweet, 
elosed rooms of our cool Western homes the presence of 
an insect is a fact to be noted. A wasp or two in the 
height of Summer, or a stray spider if the housemaid is 
eareless, make up nearly the sum of such intruders. 
Even in our gardens, beyond worms and slugs, and in 
Summer the aphis and a few harmless, short-lived things, 
there is nothing that demands attention from anybody 
but the gardener. But under the burning Eastern sun 
insect life is a thousand times more profuse—no passing 
phase of short Summer months, but a perennial stream 
of life—while for the closed doors of the West, we have 
houses riddled with doors and windows which, for the 
most part, stand open night and day. 

Under such conditions it may be imagined that the in- 
sect world ceases to be a matter of indifference to man. 


THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN.—T. ADDISON RICHARDS, 
SEE PAGE 385. 





enough of wonder and ad- 
miration. It has even en- 
dowed the Anglo - Indian 
with a new sense. What is that strange caution which 
makes his eye unconsciously search the corners of the 
room he enters for the first time ? or makes him hesitate 
as he takes the veranda-chair in the dusk of the evening ? 
What causes him to grasp his bath-sponge so wearily ? 
or to tap his unworn shoes on the floor before putting 
them on? Is it not that every sheltered corner and 
every cool recess suggests irresistibly the presence of 
some unwelcome guest ? 

There comes a time, however, when you have accepted 
India for better for worse ; when, so far as possible, you 
wear your burdens “like a hat aside,” and when you 
find new interest in observing the nature and the ways 
even of your insect fellow-creatures. Especially is this 
the case if you take pleasure in a flower-garden, the 
source of one of the purest and most satisfactory of In- 
dian pastimes. There you cannot fail to be attracted 
every day by new revelations of the insect world. 
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“FORGETTING HIS POSITION OF SERVANT, THE YOUNG MAN THRUST OPEN THE DOOR, AND, SEIZING BEACHMONT BY THE COLLAR, 
PULLED HIM VIGOROUSLY BACKWARD AND SEATED HIM IN A CHAIR.” 


A MYSTERIOUS LOSS. 
By Mrs, JANE G, AUSTIN. 


* WanTED.—As housekeeper, for a family of two, a lady of expe- | Unele raised, with a reluctance not yet conquered, his 
rience and refinement, capab!e of organizing and directing a staff | eyeglasses to the eyes that positively could not see with- 
of servants without troubie to the heads of the establishment. | oyt them, and, having scanned the lines, replied : 


Seana G. S.¢., Cle omen, giving tah pastieutann.” ‘‘Why, yes, my dear Madeline, I naturally like it, since 
Tue above advertisement appeared in one of the New | I wrote it.” 

York morning journals, and was read at probably several | ‘You, Uncle Harry! Upon my word, the arrogance 

hundred breakfast-tables. One of these was in a private | of the male species is beyond belief. Why, I wrote it !” 

parior of the Premier House, and the reader was a very ‘‘Indeed ? Ah, well, yes—yes, of course.” And lay- 


charming girl of about nineteen, who nodded approv- | ing down the paper, Uncle Harry resumed his egg-spoon 
ingly as she scanned the lines, and, passing the paper to | with a smile that drove his niece nearly frantic. An 
her companion, a gentleman of somewhere near fifty | awful frown contracted her golden eyebrows, but before 
years, but so carefully preserved as to claim the sunny | it had done its work of annihilation was chased away by 


rather than the shady side of that term, remarked : | @ laugh. 
“T think that is just about the thing, uncle; don’t ‘* Well,” cried she, merrily, ‘‘I gave the idea and you 
you ?” wrote it down, so perhaps it is a little bit yours.” 
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‘My impression was that you said you wanted to 
keep house, and I said I would advertise for a proper 
housekeeper to act as a sort of chaperon,” began Mr. 
Beachmont, methodically. 

‘Oh, never mind, uncle, dear. The thing is done, 
and well done, and I want to see the results as soon as 
possible.” 

“* Well, I will send up the answers as soon as I receive 
them ; and now good- morning, dear. You had better 
ask Mrs. Mallory to go out with you.” 

‘Oh, I do so hate to be chaperoned,” pouted the 
American girl, offering her cheek for the good-by kiss, 
without which her uncle never left her. 

Of course the advertisement evoked a hundred or so 
of answers ; but it was not until the evening of the third 
day that Mr. Beachmont handed one to his niece with 
the remark : 

“IT think, my dear, that this will suit us. 
is evidently a lady, and I like her tone.” 

** Let us see what she says,” replied Madeline, hastily 
opening the note and reading aloud : 


The writer 


“Mrs. Hall, a woman forty years of age, and accustomed to 
manage a staff of servants, would like to communicate with 
Q. Z. J. in relation to inclosed advertisement. Mrs. Hall can 
recommend an excellent parlor-maid and footman, who have lived 
with her for some years. Address Station A, appointing inter- 
view if desired.” 


“Why, yes,-that sounds rather nice,” said Madeline, 
slowly reading the lines again to herself. ‘‘Does she 
mean that this man and maid and she all lived together 
in somebody’s family ?” 

‘“ Why, yes, of course. Don’t you see she says she is 
accustomed to taking charge of servants ? Perhaps she 
is an English housekeeper come over here to seek her 
fortune.” 

**Perhaps. Well, you'd better write and tell her to 
come here to-morrow at four or five o’clock, and you can 
come home to see her, can’t you? I suppose you ought 
to see her before she is engaged.” 

‘* Well, rather, Miss Independence ! 


* ***Oh, what will you be at fifty, 
Should Nature keep you alive, 
“Vhen you take so much upon you 
Long e’er you’re twenty-five ’!” 


“Now, Uncle Harry! that is positively unkind,” and 
genuine tears sprang to the blue eyes, and the sweet lips 
quivered and arched downward. ‘ 

‘*Oh, my dear child ! Why, Maddie, darling !” pleaded 
Uncle Harry, in distress, and hastening to pat the fluffy 
hair and plant a kiss upon as much of a very white fore- 
head as the said hair left uncovered—‘‘ you knowI didn’t 
mean to grieve you.” 

“Oh, you didn’t, nunkie; then I’m all right now, 
only—only I wish mamma hadn’t died.” And putting 
her hands to her face, Madeline ran out of the room, 
leaving her mother’s brother very uncomfortable indeed. 

“‘T shall have to marry somebody, to take proper care 
of the poor child,” muttered he, abstractedly. 

The next afternoon, when Mr. Beachmont entered his 
niece’s parlor at the Premier House, he found her sitting 
at one side of a little table covered with a tea equipage, 
while opposite her, in the act of pouring tea, sat a hand- 
some woman about forty years of age, to whom he bowed 
ceremoniously, wondering at the same time where he bad 
met her before. 

“Good - afternoon, Uncle Harry. Just in time for a 
cup of tea!” cried Madeline, gavly. ‘Mrs. Hall has 
begun to take care of me, you see, and she pours tea 





beautifully. 
this is my uncle, Mr. Beachmont, Mrs, Hall. 
up.” 

But Mrs. Hall rose decidedly, and Uncle Harry noticed 


Just cream enough and no sugar. Oh, 
Don’t get 


| at once that her very plain costume displayed a wonder- 


fully fine figure and a pretty foot. 

‘* Miss Gray’s kindness puts me in rather a false posi- 
tion, Mr. Beachmont,” said she, in a grave and quiet 
voice. ‘I have come to apply for the position of house- 
keeper, and have brought my testimonials with me.” 

‘You carry them in your face and your voice, Mrs. 
Hall,” exclaimed Madeline, impetuously. ‘‘ Uncle, it is 
une affaire finie |” 

***Oh, what shall I do at fifty,’” murmured Mr. Beach- 
mont, as he accepted some papers handed him by tho 
housekeeper ; and Madeline, with a very vivid blush, 
remained silent for a little while. 

**Ah, yes, yes, I see. Very nice. Mrs. Winslow speaks 
most highly of you as a housekeeper, Mrs. Hall.” 

**She is very kind,” replied Mrs. Hall, quietly. ‘You 
can, of course, write to her and verify the recommenda- 
tion.” 

‘Yes, yes, of course. It is right to be strict in matters 
of business. And the Greenes—they are just sailing for 
a lengthened stay abroad, Mrs. Greene says. That was 
your last situation ?” 

‘*Mrs. Greene gives her London address, I believe ; we 
can wait until you communicate with her,” suggested 
Mrs. Hall, a little wearily. 

‘*Oh, of course, of course. Pray sit down, Mrs. Hall. 
Mere matters of form these references, and I do not 
doubt at all——” 

‘**Mrs. Hall, pour yourself a cup of tea and take it be- 
fore you talk any more,” interposed Madeline, with lofty 
disregard of her uncle’s presence ; but with a smiling 
gesture of refusal the housekeeper replied to Mr. Beach- 
mont : 

**T really prefer that you should take time to write to 
Mrs. Winslow, who is still at home. She told me to be 
sure to refer to her. I shall be more comfortable to 
have yeu do so.” 

**Oh, well, in that case I certainly will; but meantime 
I trust you will accept Miss Gray’s suggestion, and take 
a seat and a cup of tea, for you look as if you needed it.” 
And Mr. Beachmont courteously moved a chair toward 
the table for his new employée, who took it, saying : 

“Thank you; I haye walked a long way to-day, and 
am a little tired.” 

‘*And now let us settle when we can get into the 
house,” began Madeline, comfortably. ‘‘ It’s my house, 
you know, Mrs. Hall. When dear mamma was so ill, we 
let it furnished for three years and went to the south of 
France ; and then—then uncle brought me home, and 
we have been in hotels for a year or so, until the lease 
was out; and now it is, and I am just crazy to get into 
the dear old house again. Uncle Harry and I are going 
to refurnish from top to toe; and we have got some 
perfectly lovely things that we brought home on pur- 
pose ; and the house has been all done over inside and 
out, and in a week or so I am sure we can get in, don’t 
you think so ?--at least, so that we can live, and then 
finish the rest after we are there ?” 

‘* People with nothing to do are always in such a fran- 
tic hurry,” remarked Uncle Harry. 

His niece made a grimace at him, and continued : 

“Don’t you think so, Mrs. Hall? Can’t you go right 
about it—to-morrow, I mean ?” 

‘Oh, yes, I am quite ready to begin my work,” replied 
the housekeeper, looking kindly upon the young girl; 
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and then turning to Mr. Beachmont, she added: “As 
soon as we have made an engagement and verified the 
references.” ’ 

** Ah, yes, yes ; of course, of course,” replied he. ‘I 
am so very glad to find you a business woman, Mrs. Hall ; 
it simplifies matters very much.” 

‘*Yes, [am a business woman. People who have their 
living to make must be business-like to succeed.” 

‘*Ah, yes, yes; very true,” replied Mr. Beachmont, 
casting a scrutinizing glance upon the housekeeper’s face. 

Five days later, Madeline, making her appearance in 
her uncle’s office, to the immense confusion of the two 
clerks and bachelor partner, all of whom adored her, 
murmured ecstatically in his ear : 

‘* Mrs, Hall says I may lunch at home to-day, and you 
can come up to dinner !” 

‘So kind of her to give me leave!’ retorted Uncle 
Harry, peevishly. ‘‘And you mustn’t stay a minute, 
Maddie. I am expecting a very important client and a 
consulting counsel ve 

‘And I will give you counsel to invite yourself to 
dinner with them, for we don’t want you !” 

And Miss Maddie swept out of the room in a style 
usually called flouncing, leaving her uncle in a state of 
penitent dismay, still visible upon his face when, at ‘‘ six 
very punctually,” he presented himself at the pleasant 
up-town house, now to be called his home. But peni- 
tence and dismay were alike wasted, for the sweet April 
face of the young hostess was again all smiles and sun- 
shine, as she ran down the stairs, crying : 

‘* Welcome home, welcome home, Uncle Harry! See, 
I have dressed for dinner @ /’anglaise, in honor of the 
occasion.” 

“‘T should think so! Won't you take cold, child? 
You are so very—dressed !” 

“‘Oh, you dear old uncle,” laughed Madeline, dancing 
around him like a humming-bird. ‘‘ No, I sha’n’t take 
cold ; my necklace and bracelets will keep me warm. 
Now rush up-stairs and make yourself fine, for dinner will 
be ready punctually at seven, and I am just starved.” 

With a pleasant laugh Uncle Harry did as he was bid, 
and just as the clock struck seven gravely escorted his 
niece into the dining-room, and seating her at the head 
of the table, took his own place, saying : 

‘*Now, really, Maddie, my dear, this is very nice ; 
very nice, indeed. I think we have done a good thing in 
going to housekeeping.” 

‘*An admirable thing, uncle, or I shouldn’t have done 
it. James, uncover the soup.” 

As the soup was removed, Mr. Beachmont remarked in 
French to his niece : 

“A nice young fellow, that! Is it the servant Mrs. 
Hall spoke of ?” 

‘Yes, uncle. He seems very well trained, and it is 
such a good thing to have a handsome servant about 
the table. It furnishes the room and gives one an ap- 
petite.” 

** You little sybarite !” 

‘The oysters here, James,” directed Miss Gray, in 
English. ‘‘I thought, uncle, it would seem more home- 
like to have the dinner put upon the table and let you 
carve when we are alone. When we have company it 
can be served @ la Russe.” 

“Tf I have not forgotten how to carve in all these 
years of hotel life. James, do you understand carving ?” 

“Yes, sir. Shall I take the bird to the sideboard ?” 

‘No; I'll try it myself.” And, as Uncle Harry experi- 
mentally divided the capon, Madeline again remarked, in 
French : 








“T think our good-looking Ganymede is laughing be- 
hind his teeth at you, uncle. Iam sure he fancies he 
could do that thing better. Do you notice what a good 
voice he has? I dare say he sings.” 

‘‘There, my dear,” exclaimed her uncle, in English, 
‘that bird is carved as neatly as if I had done nothing 
but carve for the jast ten years. Will you have the liver- 
wing and a pri of the breast ?” 

‘* Yes, please, uncle.” 

And the dinner proceeded harmoniously to the end, 
when James inquired : 

‘Shall I serve cofee here, Miss Gray, or in the draw- 
ing-room ?” 

‘In the drawing-room, and ask Mrs. Hall to come and 
make tea at nine o’clock.” 

‘* Yes, madam.” 

‘**What a droll language English is !” exclaimed Miss 
Gray, as she rose from the table, reverting to her French. 
‘It is so absurd to call me madam, and yet it is impos- 
sible to say, ‘ Yes, miss,’ and one has really no title.” 

**Tell him to say mademoiselle, if you like.” 

‘Oh, no; he couldn’t pronounce it.” 

And Madeline cast a compassionate glance upon the 
dark and handsome face of the young man who held the 
dining-room door open and bowed profoundly as she 
passed through. 

‘*Admirable coffee, admirably served,” remarked Mr. 
Beachmont, setting down the exquisite Sévres cup Made- 
line had selected for him in Paris. ‘‘ And now, my dear, 
I will go and smoke a cigar in the library, and leave 
you to your novel and your piano.” 

‘Very well, dear. Mrs. Hall and the tea will soon be 
here, and I shall chat with her until you reappear,” 

‘*Quite so. She is not at all unsuitable for a compan- 
ion—a very ladylike person.” 

‘‘Entirely so. In fact, I think our establishment is 
admirably selected both for beauty and manners, 
haven’t seen Ann, the chambermaid, have you ?” 

‘*No. Is she another rara avis ? 

“A perfect bijou! Just the ideal femme-de-chambre, 
with the sweetest little cap and apron and dimples in 
her cheek.” 

‘And does she understand her business ?” 

‘Oh, I’m sure of it. She is Mrs. Hall’s protégé, as 
well as James.” 

‘Yes, I remember. Well,” amuse yourself, my little 
girl, in your own fashion.” 

Punctually at nine, Mrs. Hall, followed by James with 
the tea equipage, made her appearance ; and Madeline, 
half reclining upon an Indian blue couch, which threw 
out her blond loveliness most artistically, watched, with 
a drowsy sense of contentment, the quiet manner in which 
the two arranged the little tea-table at her elbow, and 
she again remarked the elegance of the housekeeper’s 
figure and the refinement of her face and voice. 

‘Very nice furnishing for a room,” thought she, turn- 
ing to consider the young man who stood looking at her, 
but dropped his eyes as she raisea hers, 

‘Shall I speak to Mr. Beachmont, mademoiselle ?” 
asked he, and Madeline’s quick ear detected a tremor 
in the voice. Could it be of amusement, and did ho 
understand French ? 

‘‘No, James; not just yet,” replied she, slowly, and 
examining his face critically. But no Greek statue could 
have met the scrutiny more coldly, and, dismissing the 
suspicion, the young lady added : *‘ You may go, and I 
will ring when I wish you to call Mr. Beachmont.” 

‘And now, Mrs. Hall,” continued she, as the hand- 
some footman noiselessly withdrew, ‘‘ come and sit down 
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You 
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and have a cup of tea yourself, and we will chat. You , person to think money and position, and all that, were 
know I am not going to let you be so cold and formal | worth more than real love and sympathy ?” 


and official all the time. You must bea sort of guide, | ‘‘No, indeed, I am not!” cried the housekeeper, im- 
philosopher and friend to me when we are alone in this | pulsively, and Madeline clapped her hands. 
way. Iam such a lonely girl, Mrs. Hall. SometimesI! ‘‘There! That is the first time you have ever spoken 


to me straight out from 
attain abla the heart. You are so de- 
termined not to be familiar 
that you seem always act- 
ing a part.” 

**One must be consistent 
with one’s position,” said 
Mrs. Hall, in a low voice 
and with a look of pain, 
which the quick-witted girl 
at once perceived and ig- 
nored, as she sweetly said : 

‘** Some time you will tell 
me all about yourself, I 
hope, for it is easy to see 
that you have not always 
kept house for other peo- 
ple ; but I won’t hurry you. 
Now let us talk about the 
house. What nice servants 
James and Ann seem to 
be, do they not ?” 

“Yes; I am glad you 
like them.” 

**You have known them 
for some time ?” 

rae.” 

**Did they live with you 
at Mrs. Winslow’s ?” 

*“No; but before that. 
With Mrs. Coverley.”’ 

‘IT never heard of her. 
Did you live with her ?” 

“ae,” 

The reticence of the 
housekeeper’s voice was im- 
penetrable, and, after a 
pause, Madeline resumed : 

‘Yes, I like them very 
much, and I think I shall 
train Ann into a lady’s- 
maid. She is so very deli- 
cate and refined in her ways 
that it is pleasant to have 
her about one, and you had 
better get another girl for 
housemaid, and I will keep 
Ann up - stairs. I suppose 
she can read and write ?” 

**T suppose so,” replied 
Mrs. Hall, gravely. 

**And she shouldn’t mix 
with the other servants 
much,” continued the 
young mistress. ‘*‘ The cook 
: 2 re Se | ~ ‘ball | is a colored woman, isn’t 
= = SSS ppmmmamenens Pi HI) she ?” 

‘Yes; and she told me 
pity myself almost to shedding tears to think how forlorn ; to-day that she has a daughter who has lived in some 
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IT am.” nice families as housemaid and chambermaid, so, if you 
“And yet most persons would think you very fortu- | like, I can engage her to do part of Ann’s work, and 
nate, Miss Gray,” said the housekeeper, a little bitterly. | leave her to you. She had better continue to care for 
Madeline looked at her keenly. | the drawing-room, however, as an ordinary servant 


“You're not one of them, Mrs. Hall ? You are not the | would not understand handling these ornaments.” 
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‘* Well, we will arrange it so, then. And, of course, 
the cook and her daughter will eat together, and you 
ean arrange for Ann.” 

‘She can eat in my room,” interposed Mrs. Hall, with 
a look of pleasure upon her face. 

‘** That is very good of you ; but then, she is a nice girl ; 
not a bit like most servants. And that very good-looking 
footman, where does he eat ?” 

“‘T will arrange for him, after my own table.” 

**Oh, well, you understand all about it, and I needn’t 
worry as to details. Now, if you will please ring, James 
had better call uncle for a cup of tea, and you must stay 
and give it to him. Ido hate to pour out tea.” 

And so the happy days went on, and Madeline Gray 
felt and said she had never known happier. And yet 
there was very little variety or excitement in them, and 
never in her life had the young girl led so domestic a 
life. 

The handsome footman proved to be well acquainted 
with horses, and quite willing to act as groom when his 
young mistress rode in the park or further afield, and 
several hours of every day were spent in this fashion ; or 
if Miss Gray preferred walking by day or evening, James 
was an efficient and sufficient escort while Uncle Harry 
was otherwise engaged ; and still, as the days went on, 
Madeline felt a strange excitement stirring in her young 
biood, and closed her eyes and turned away her head as 
conscience tried to show her the truth. 

About this time Uncle Harry fell ill of a lingering, 
but not dangerous, complaint, through which Mrs. Hall 
nursed him most faithfully, while Madeline spent more 
hours than were good for her health in reading and sing- 
ing to him. One day, however, he exclaimed : 

‘*Maddie, you are growing pale and thin, and you 
lave not been to ride for a week. Now, you know, I am 
going to put a stop to this sort of thing. You shall go 
out for three hours to-day, and Mrs. Hall can read to me, 
if I need it.” 

‘** Better than that, Ann can read to you,” cried Made- 
line, casting a longing look at the window. ‘‘ Iwas think- 
ing of proposing it, only I was afraid it might hurt your 
feelings.” 

“Not a bit, child, not a bit. 
decently ?” 

‘She reads beautifully, both French and English. 
She says Mrs. Coverley, who brought her up, trained 
her to read aloud, and taught her to pronounce French 
so that she can read it fluently, although, of course, she 
doesn’t understand a word of it.’’ 

‘Like Milton’s daughters reading Latin to their 
father,” suggested Mr. Beachmont. ‘‘ Well, let us have 
her up. She is very pretty, at any rate.” 

‘*She is, as we said at first, a rara avis. You shall 
have her as soon as I have put on my habit. I should 
enjoy # ride.” 

And so the days went on again until Uncle Harry was 
quite well, and resolved to celebrate his recovery and his 
birthday with a dinner to a few of his old friends just 
then staying in the city. 

Mrs. Hall, with serene confidence, undertook the order- 
ing of an elegant dinner, and two men from Delmonico's 
were engaged to serve, under James, promoted for that 
day to the place of butler. 

**Of course, the quiet house felt the influence of such 
unusual preparations, and a general air of business and 
expectancy pervaded all portions of it, but about five 
o'clock in the afternoon two astounding events threw all 
other excitement into the shade. James, bringing a tray 
of solitary tea and a message to his young mistress in 


gut can that girl read 





her little boudoir, surprised her in a violent fit of weep- 
ing, and, altogether forgetting his position as servant, 
hastily laid down his tray, and, throwing himself on 
his knees beside her, cried out : 

‘Oh, what is it, what is it, my darling ?” 

“‘T am so wretched! I wish I was dead !” sobbed 
Madeline, and the young fellow, seizing her hands and 
pressing them to his lips, groaned out : 

‘‘T wish we both were dead, since life can never bring 
us together. I know—I know I have no right to speak 
to you! Iam your servant.” 

**You have the right, you know you have! You know 
that I love you, and that is why I am crying, and that is 
why I wish I were dead, for——” 

‘* James !” cried a voice just outside the door, and the 
young man started to his feet as it was pushed open, and 
Mrs. Hall, looking pale and perplexed, appeared. ‘‘ Ex- 
cuse me, Miss Gray,” said she, coldly ; ‘‘ but if you can 
spare James I should like him to go to the library and 
send Ann to me. I want her immediately.” 

‘*Go, James,” said Madeline, jumping up and going to 
the window, that Mrs. Hall might not see her face ; while 
James, equally willing to escape observation, hastened 
out of the room, and, crossing the hall, found the library- 
door a little ajar, and heard from within Mr. Beachmont’s 
voice ardently exclaiming : 

‘*My own darling !” 

Again forgetting his position of servant, the young man 
thrust open the door, and, rushing in, found his maste. 
standing in the middle of the room closely embracing 
the pretty lady’s-maid, who had no time to make any 
resistance before the newcomer, seizing Beachmont by 
the collar, pulled him vigorously backward and seated 
him in a chair. 

‘*Fellow ! how dare you touch me!” gasped the as- 
tonished gentleman, while Ann, silent, but with an ex- 
pression of displeasure, oddly mingled with amusement, 
upon her face, stood watching the two men. 

‘That young girl is my sister, and she is not . 

‘‘Take care, James,” said Ann, quietly. 

**She is not to be insulted, I suppose you mean,” said 
Mr. Beachmont, with an angry laugh. ‘‘ Well, sir, I was 
asking her to be my wife, and I think she was about con- 
senting ; were you not, Ann? Speak out bravely, child. 
I do not think your brother will object to me as your 
husband !” 

*‘Ann ! where are you! I want you instantly !” called 
Mrs. Hall’s voice, angrily, from below; and without a 
word Ann ran out of the room, while James paused only 
to say : 

‘*We will leave this matter, if you please, until to- 
morrow morning, when I shall, perhaps, have a good deal 
to say about it.” 

**Very well, James. It is better so,’’ replied his 
master, and once more the house reverted to its con- 
dition of festive preparation. Each member of the 
family tried to appear just as they did before. 

The guests, eight in number, arrived. Dinner was 
served, James and his two aids attending, and all went 
merry as a marriage-bell until, in one of those sudden 
lulls sometimes occurring in confused conversation, a 
man’s voice was heard saying : 

‘*A remarkable loss, a really astounding loss. I never 
could understand or fathom it !” 

** What loss was that, Giddings ?” asked Mr. Beach- 
mont, from his end of the table. ‘‘What have you 
lost ?” 

‘* Well, in one sense I have lost my proposed life,” re- 
marked Giddings, with a laugh, and at that moment 
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Madeline whispered to one of the strange waiters : ‘ Tell 
the cook to send my maid to me with a fan and my 
vinaigrette.” 

As she turned back to the table Giddings was saying : 

‘Yes, it all came of poor Coverley’s mistake.” 

**Coverley ! Man that went all to pieces with a lot of 
trust money, and then killed himself, didn’t he ?” asked 
another guest. 

** Well, the trusts were all settled by the family,” be- 
gan Giddings ; and from behind her own chair Madeline 
heard a low growl, sounding like ‘‘ Scoundrel!” She 
turned hastily and saw James, his face white, his eyes 
blazing, his lips drawn away from his teeth, and his 
hands clenched on the rail of the chair. 

‘* James ! James !” said she, softly, and rousing him- 
self, the young man stirred and moved away, while Mr. 
Giddings continued : 

‘*And then all in a minute, as you may say, the entire 
family disappeared —were lost, swallowed up, gone. 
They didn’t go abroad, for I had the steamers watched, 
and they are in no directory or registry of names in any 
of our cities. Mrs. Winslow, Mrs. Coverley’s own sister, 
does not know.—Good heavens !” 

The young man started to his feet as he spoke, and 
stared aghast at the door, where Ann had just quietly 
glided in and was approaching her mistress. 

** Annabel !”’ cried he, and Ann, turning at the name, 
stared with affrighted eyes, while every particle of color 
left her face. 

‘* What is it, Giddings ? What do you mean? What 
is the matter ?” demanded Mr. Beachmont, sharply, and 
the guest, resuming his seat, quietly replied : 

‘*Excuse me ; I will resume my story. Mr. Coverley’s 





widow and two children, having most honorably spent 
their last penny, even to clothes and jewels, in settling 
his affairs, disordered through no fault of his own, dis- 
appeared entirely about a year ago, and I have vainly 
sought them ever since; for it was, and is, my keenest 
and dearest desire in life to make Miss Coverley my 
wife.” 

Ann softly left the room. 

‘*My dear fellow, I think, I hope, that she is pre- 
viously engaged,” said Mr. Beachmont, very quietly; and 
Madeline, raising her eyes in perplexity, met James’s 
fixed upon her with a proud assurance and joy that gave 
the key to the enigma and flushed her face with delight. 

An hour later, as the gentlemen entered the drawing- 
room, Madeline came toward Mr. Giddings, and, nodding 
toward the tea-table, where sat a handsome, agitated lady 
in widow’s dress, she quietly said : 

‘*T did not like to make a scene at the dinner-table ; 
but Mrs. Coverley is here with us. She is my chaperon, 
and Annabel, dear girl, is to marry my uncle.” 

‘*And James ? I recognized him also, later on,” asked 
Giddings. 

‘Mrs. Coverley will be my mother by-and-by,” re- 
plied Madeline, blushing beautifully. 

Giddings, shaking hands with Mrs. Coverley, said, re- 
proachfully: 

**You might have told me, and let me help you. I 
have found you and Annabel, only to know that she is 
for ever lost to me—the loss of my life.” 

‘* Your loss, but our great gain,’ said Madeline’s merry 
voice behind him. And Giddings allowed himself to be 
so far comforted as to join in the betrothal feast that 
closed the evening, when the other guests had departed. 





.EARLY NAVIGATION OF THE OHIO. 


By Mary M. MELINE. 


Lire on the Western rivers, notably the Ohio and 
Lower Mississippi, in the latter half of the last cen- 
tury and the early decades of this, was one full of ex- 
citement, huairbreadth escapes, loss of property, or of 
encounters with the Indians, either in open fight or 
becoming a victim to their cunning. It was not seldom 
that the eagerness to capture a bear alive led the ad- 
venturous traveler into the embrace of a redskin con- 
cealed beneath Bruin’s hide. Frequently, also, the 
waters themselves, or a bullet from the shore, termi- 
nated the adventurers’ existence. For they were, truly, 
men who took their lives in their hands when they 
pushed off from the friendly shelter of the little village 
of Pittsburg. 

Previous to the year 1817 almost the whole commerce 
between New Orleans and the upper country was carried 
on by about twenty barges, or bargees, as it was the fash- 
ion to call them. These averaged 100 feet in length ; 
breadth of beam, 15 to 20 feet ; capacity, from 60 to 100 
tons. The forepart of the hulk was covered in as high as 
the gunwales, and this formed a coffer for the freight. 
In the rear of the vessel was an apology for a cabin, 
which sheltered the captain and pilot and was about 6 
or 8 feet in length. On the roof of this cabin, which was 
higher than the top of the coffer, was a small house for 
the pilot. This sort of vessel was provided sometimes 
with one or two masts ; a large sail forward, when the 
wind was fair, assisted materially in increasing the speed 
of the boat. 

The ‘‘ Navigator,” published in 1808, gives very exact 





directions for proceeding down the Ohio from Pitts- 
burg. These minutise sound strange in the ears of 1888, 
but, doubtless, they were most grateful to boatmen of 
the days of flatboats or schooners — for in those times 
the steamboat was not. According to this book, the first 
thing to be done was to secure a good boat. Many acci- 
dents were due to poorly constructed boats, as in the 
case of Mr. Winchester, whose vessel, loaded with dry- 
goods, struck on a rock a few miles below Pittsburg, 
damaging the cargo very considerably. Mr. Winchester 
brought suit for damages against the captain and pilot, 
who proved that the responsibility rested with the 
builders, producing the rotten plank that caused the 
mischief. The best seasons for navigation were Spring 
and Autumn ; for if the journey was attempted in Winter, 
it was rendered dangerous: by the floating ice, which 
made extra watchfulness very necessary, and if in Sum- 
mer, the lowness of the waters caused much delay from 
the stranding of the boat on the sandbars. John Ran- 
dolph was very nearly right when he described the Ohio 
as frozen one-half the year and dry the other half. A 
cable 40 feet long was a necessary part of the equipment 
at this time, and its use, to rope the boat along. 

The river had not then suffered to an appreciable ex- 
tent from the ax of the pioneer or the pollution of the 
towns along its banks. The hills, the advance guard of 
the great Virginia and Pennsylvania mountains, were 
still covered with the luxuriant growth of oaks, elms, 
walzuts. hickories, birches, beeches and other trees, up 
the trunks of which the wild vines climbed to festoon 
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them in graceful garlands ; and below, the wild flowers 
bloomed in rich profusion. The Licking, a small river 
which opens into the Ohio opposite Cincinnati, found 
its way between banks thickly grown with trees, whose 
interlacing branches met above its current, causing its 
débouchure to resemble a dark tunnel. The stately stag 
and timid doe, the wolf, the fox and bear came down to 
the bank to drink and bathe, and the light canoe of the 
Indian yet danced over the rippling waters. The numer- 
ous islands studding the beautiful river were gems of 
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** place ’’ was to be used for storage of ammunition, etc., 
needed for the expedition. How it all ended is a matter 
of history, and Blennerhasset and his island were not the 
only victims of a heartless man’s ambition. 

The landing-place for the island was eb-ut 2 quarter of 
a mile from the eastern end, on the north side. A short 
rise of the bank overcome, the visitor sound himself at a 
handsome gate between stone pillars. A gravel walk of 
150 paces led to the house, with a meadow on the left 
and a shrubbery on the right, separated by a low hedge 
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THE FIRST BOAT BUILT ON THE WESTERN WATERS, 1811. 


verdure ; 
pauses in his directions for piloting to describe the once 
famous spot, Blennerhasset’s Island, which is now almost 
forgotten. 

Mr. Blennerhasset was an Irishman who settled upon 
this beautiful island and made of it an earthly paradise. 
Aaron Burr formed his acquaintance ; the first meeting | 
being when the arch-schemer was making that historic | 
trip to New Orleans. His plan of empire was artfully 
unfolded to his host, who was caught by the glittering | 


possibilities and as eagerly joined in the project. His 


| flowers, but vegetables. 


and the writer from whom I have been quoting | of privet, through which innumerable columbines and 


other flowers were to be seen. The house was built of 
wood, and occupied a square of about 54 feet each side ; 
was two stories high, and of just proportions ; it was 
connected with two wings by a semicircular portico, or 
corridor (a style to be seen at Mount Vernon, the home 
of Washington), running from each corner. The island 
was under careful and extensive cultivation, not only of 
Evergreen and native forest 
trees afforded a delightful shade and contributed much 
to the quiet beauty of the place.. Into this paradise the 
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serpent, with his oily tongue, found his way and worked 
its ruin. 

Immigration to the Territory began to be brisk in 1799. 
Coming down the Ohio was easy enough, but reascend- 
ing that stream, or ascending the Muskingum, Hocking, 
Scioto, the Miamis, the Kentucky, or the Cumberland 
was then very difficult ; poling, rowing and pulling was 


work indeed—work that required men of iron nerve and | 


constitution. 
rope, or hawser, was attached by one end to the bows or 
foremast of the barge; to the other end the whole crew 
laid hold, carrying that portion on their shoulders and 
towing the vessel along. Warping was used when there 
was not sufficient level between the water and the hills 
for a path, or where the trees grew too close to the 
shore. The yawl was sent out with a coil of rope, which 
was passed around, or the end fastened to, a snag in the 
river or a tree on the bank. While the crew were pulling 
up to this point the yawl was still ahead, preparing a 
second coil of rope. Poles were set in the bottom of the 
river and used as levers, by which the men, setting their 


The cordelle was one means resorted to. A | 





shoulders to them, could move the boat forward. These | 


exercises of towing, warping and polling ‘‘ rested and | t wi ; 
| and return to Cincinnati as above. 


refreshed” the crew. A writer of the times tells us, 
*‘ Certainly there was variety in their labor.” 

It fell to Major Swain, in 1790, to escort a small troop 
from Fort Washington (Cincinnati) to Pittsburg. He 
thus reports his progress, in rather a congratulatory 
tone : “‘ We arrived after a passage of only forty-four 
days, in which we exhausted our provisions and groce- 
ries and had to lay in a fresh stock at Marietta.” 

“At that time,” says Mr. James Hall, in his book— 
‘“‘The West : Its Commerce and Navigation,”—“ the na- 
tional flag waved over a fortress surrounded by a few log 
huts, on the spot we now occupy—Cincinnati. Around 
it was the unbroken forest, penetrated only by the war- 
‘path of tho Indian and the track of the buffalo. Stand- 
ing upon the ramparts of that fort, the eye of the be- 
holder would have rested on the snow-weighted forest, 
the ice-locked waters of the Ohio; his ear would have 





heard at dawn the martial notes of the réveiile, and at | 


night the hooting of the owl, and the savage bay of the 
prowling wolf. Now we stand upon the same spot, in 
the centre of a populous city, surrounded by all the re- 
finements of wealth and civilization. - In estimating 
the importance of the navigation of the Ohio and Missis- 


prominent facts. The region drained by these rivers 


and their tributaries extends from the twenty-ninth to | 


the forty-seventh degree of north latitude, and from the 
Alleghany to the Rocky Mountains. 


. The Valley of | 


the Ohio, or the country drained by the River Ohio and | 


its tributaries, embraces a territory of over one million 
square miles, or six hundred and forty million acres, of 
land of unsurpassing fertility.” 

The chief places on the upper river, to return to earlier 
days than those from which Mr. Hall makes his retro- 
spect, were Redstone, Old Fort —since, Brownsville — 
Pittsburg and Wheeling. Merchants at each place made 
it a part of their business to accommodate strangers with 
necessary furniture, provisions, farming implements, and 
even boats. Each had a large boatyard, where the arks, 
keels or flatboats, and barges of the period were made 
generally serviceable and strong. One of sufi.cient size, 
say 30 to 40 feet long, cost $1 to $1.25 per foot ; a pretty 
respectable vessel, well boarded up to the sides and 
roofed to within 6 or 8 feet of the bows, could be had for 
$35. Besides the ‘‘ family boats,” which were frequently 
used for transient purposes and were then broken up for 


| duce for the West Indies. 


| 


lumber, a number of keelboats plied on the Ohio and its 
tributaries, in use as common carriers of merchandise, 
household goods, and any other freight that might offer. 
Their principal cargo, either of export or import, were 
flour, apples, whisky, cider, peach and apple brandy, 
bar-iron and castings, tin and copper ware, tobacco— 
from Kentucky—lead, furs and peltry. 

Messrs. Baum & Perry, and Mr. Riddle and others, of 
Cincinnati, in the New Orleans trade, bought up the 
various items of Southern produce—sugar, coffee, rice, 
hides, wines, rum and drygoods—carrying back the 
produce of their own region. 

The following paragraphs, setting forth the advantages 
of commercial intercourse between Cincinnati and the 
Western towns, appeared in the Centinel of the Northwest 
Territory, published at Cincinnati, January 11th, 1794: 


© OHIO PACKET BOATS. 
“Two boats for the present, will start from Cincinnati for 
Pittsburg, and return to Cincinnati in the following manner, viz. : 
** First boat will leave Cincinnati this morning at — o’clock, and 
return to Cincinnati so as to be ready to sail again in four weeks 
from this date. 
‘Second boat will leave Cincinnati on Saturday, the 30th inst, 


**And so, regularly. each boat performing the voyage to and 
from Cincinnati and Pittsburg once in every four weeks, 

‘Two boats. in addition to the above, will shortly be com- 
pleted, and regulated in such 2 manner that one boat of the line 
will se* out weekly from Cincinnati to Pittsburg, and return to 
Cincinna.’ in :ike manner. 

‘*The proprietors of these boats having maturely considered 
the many inconveniences and dangers incident to thé common 
method hitherto adopted of navigating the Ohio, and being in- 
fluenced by a love of philanthropy and a desire of being service- 
able to the public, have taken great »ains to render the accommo- 
dations on board the boats as agreeable and convenient as they 
could possibly be made, 

‘No danger need be apprehended from the enemy, as every 
person on board will be under cover, made proof to rifle or 
musket balls, and convenient portholes for firing out. Each of 
the boats is armed with six pieces, carrying a pound ball; aiso, 
a good number of muskets, and amply supplied with plenty of 
ammunition, strongly manned with choice hands and the master 
of approved knowledge. 

“A separate cabin from that designed for the men is par- 
titioned off in each boat for accommodating ladies on their pass- 
age. Conveniences are constructed on board each boat so as to 
render landing unnecessary, as it might, at times, be attended 
with danger. 

**Rules and regulations for maintaining order on board, and 


| for the good management of the boats, and tables accurately cal- 
sippi Rivers, it is necessary to invite attention to a few | 


culated for the rates of freightage for passengers and carriage of 
letters to und from Cincinnati to Pittsburg; also, a table of the 
arrival and departure to and from the different places on the 
Ohio, between Cincinnati and Pittsburg, may be seen on board 
each boat, and at the printing-office in Cincinnati. 

“* Passengers will be supplied with provisions and liquors of all 
kinds, of the first quality, at the most reasonable rates possible. 
Persons desirous of working their passage will be admitted, on 
finding themselves, subject, however, to the same order and direc- 
tion, from the master of the boats, as the rest of the working 
hands of the boat’s crew. 

*‘An office of insurance will be kept at Cincinnati, Limestone 
and Pittsburg, where persons desirous of having their property 
insured may apply. The rates of insurance will be moderate.” 

* ” * * ~ * * 

The hamlet of Cincinnati was aroused to a state of 
great excitement on the 27th of April, 1801, by the 
arrival of the brig St. Clair from above, bound for an 
ocean voyage. Commander Whipple was in charge. 
She was full rigged and equipped, and loaded with pro- 
As this, the first vessel of the 
kind on the Ohio, anchored off the port, says the Spy and 
Gazetle, ‘‘ the banks were crowded with people, all eager 
to view this pleasing presage of the future greatness of 
our infant country.” 
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Another ocean- going vessel was at that time being 
loaded and rigged for sea at Pittsburg. She was a 
schooner, the Monongahela Farmer. 

About this time some boats were advertised to reach 
Natchez in seventy-two days. It was the custom then to 
sell or break up a boat that had reached its destination, 
and start the crew on the homeward journey on horse- 
back, and not infrequently on f-ot, through the wilder- 
ness, exposed to the attacks of Indians. 

The growing trade upon the river was dependent upon 
barges, already described, keelboats, ‘‘ broadhorns,” or 
Kentucky boats, small keelboats with a roof, whose mo- 
tive power was oar or pole or sails, as has been de- 
scribed. The freight was about fifty pounds, and charges, 
five to six dollars per hundred from Cincinnati to New 
Orleans, In good seasons—that is, when rains were heavy 
and frequent—two round trips to New Orleans were made 
each year. Flatboats were much used on the Upper 
Ohio. Wheeling was sometimes reached from Cincinnati 
in canoes, poled or paddled at the rate of thirty miles a 
day. But in all this there was constant danger from 
Indians, and precautions, as shown by the advertisement 
of the Cincinnati and Pittsburg packet line, were of abso- 
lute necessity. 

Another industry was supplied through the Ohio—that 
of building. All the lumber, etc., required was floated 
down the river on rafts, and the passage of these rude 
structures was greatly retarded by the low water, or ren- 
dered impossible by the ice. Consequently the Govern- 
ment had early called the attention of the Engineer Corps 
to the necessity of deepening and otherwise improving 
the channel. The ‘‘bars” were classed in three kinds— 
first, into those formed of hard gravel ; second, shifting 
or loose gravel’; and third, shifting sandbars. In low 
water the river was a series of ripples, or dams, with large 
basins of slackwater between, of depth varying from two 
to five fathoms. To confine the current within narrow 
banks, and to give it a sufficient volume of water to wash a 
current for itself, wing dams were constructed from each 
side of the river. These works were located at the Hen- 
derson Bar, 200 miles below Louisville, and similar dams 
at French Island, Three-mile Island, Scuffleton Bar, and 
the Three Sisters—the most difficult places in the Ohio 
River. 

Snags, large and small, and of most varied and gro- 
tesque forms, were another source of danger to the traffic 
of the river, more particularly to the steamboats whose 
advent we are about to chronicle. It was not until many 
years had passed since the first steamboat puffed its way 
along, to the astonishment and the consternation of the 
early settlers, that the efforts of the United States Govern- 
mentand boat-owners together succeeded in eradicating 
the evil. 

In the year 1801 or 1802 a meeting of citizens was called 
one March day, to be held at Yeatnan'’s Tavern, corner of 
Sycamore and Front, to take into consideration the 
merits of a contrivance for propelling boats against the 
current ‘“‘by the power of vapor.” This was some ten 
years before Fulton determined to test his great inven- 
tion on the Western rivers. Some year or two later, 
Messrs. Heighway & Pool advertised to carry passen- 
gers in a boat propelled by mechanism, from New Or- 
leans to Cincinnati, passage-money only to be paid in 
case the boat reached her destination. There is no re- 
cord of the result. 

The project named above, as anticipating Fulton's at- 
tempt upon the Western waters, must not be misinter- 
preted to mean his first attempt, as he had already made 
several at steam navigation as early as 1797, in France, 





John Fitch was the first to take out a patent for the 
application of steam navigation in this country, as the 
records of the Patent Office bear witness ; and this patent 
is dated 1788. 

But before we bring the first steamboat upon our 
pages, we must chronicle the building, according to 
**Lloyd’s Steamboat Directory,” of the first vessel ever 
constructed upon the waters of the West. This was the 
brig Dean, which derived her name from her builder and 
original proprietor. There is nothing beyond the men- 
tion of the brig St. Clair, noticed a page or so back, as 
descending the Ohio from Pittsburg. Whether she was 
transported to that spot over the mountains, as also the 
Monongahela Farmer, and afterward fitted for sea, is not 
recorded. Consequently we cannot dispute Lloyd’s ve- 
racity. The Dean was launched at what is now Alle- 
ghany City, in 1806. She afterward made a voyage from 
Pittsburg to the Mediterranean. 

When making her entry at the custom-house at Leg- 
horn, in 1807, the officers objected to her papers, insist- 
ing that there was no such port as Pittsburg in the 
United States. A map was procured, and the captain 
guided the finger of the doubter from the mouths of the 
Mississippi up to the Ohio, thence to Pittsburg. Great 
was the astonishment of the gentlemen present. 

The ship Scot was built in 1805, by Jonas Spohr, on 
the Kentucky River, near the residence of the celebrated 
Western pioneer, General Charles Scott. This ship was 
the first that ever made a successful trip to the Falls of 
the Ohio. She remained there for several months before 
the occurrence of a rise in the river sufficient to float 
her over. Meanwhile two other vessels from Pittsburg, 
built by James Berthone & Oo., arrived at the falls, and 
in attempting to get over, the longest one sunk and was 
soon broken to pieces by the force of the current. After 
this no further attempts were made at shipbuilding on 
the Ohio. 

The Falls of the Ohio at Louisville, Ky., are rapids 
rather than ‘“‘ falls.” A ledge of rocks extending across 
the river, causing a ‘‘ fall ” of twenty-five feet in two miles, 
afforded an impassable obstruction to the navigation of 
the river except in very high water. Even then the pass- 
age of a large boat was attended with danger, and not 
to be undertaken save under the direction of a “ falls” 
pilot. As will be seen further on, the success of the 
Enterprise in this venture was fot unduly valued. This 
obstruction was circumvented by a very laborious port- 
age from Louisville to Shippingsport, two and a half 
miles, until about the year 1830, when a canal was opened 
on the Kentucky side, enabling boats of large burden 
to pass. 4 

In 1811 the first steamboat destined for the Western 
waters was built at Pittsburg for Messrs. Fulton & 
Livingston, of New York city. It was of three hundred 
tons burden, carried a low-pressure engine, and cost 
$38,000. She was baptized the New Orlems, and, fin- 
ished in October, started for her namesake city. The 
infinite wonderment, the excitement and fear elicited as 
she swept on her way, with rhythmical puffing of steam 
and swish of paddles, may be imagined. She arrived at 
the Cincinnati landing on the 27th of October, and the 
whole town flocked to the river-edge to see the wonder. 
The speed was considered phenomenal — actually three 
miles an hour ! 

Evidently, however, the Rev. J. W. Brown, editor of a 
paper published in Cincinnati, Liberty Hill and Cincin- 
nati Mercury, was not very deeply impressed by the great 
event. Under date of October 30th, 1811, he notices 
first the departure on the previous Sunday of two large 
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barges rigged as sloops, and owned in Cincinnati, for 
New Orleans, and closes his ‘‘ shipping news” with these 
few lines : 

“Same day. The StgampBoar lately built at Pittsburg, passed 
this town at 5 o’clock in the afternoon, in fine style, going at the 
rate of ten miles an hour.” 


She lay over at New Madrid, near the afterward famous 
Island No. 10, in the Mississippi, on the night of Decem- 


ber 11th, on which night occurred an earthquake which | 


destroyed a part of the town and submerged a portion of 
the island. 

She never returned to Cincinnati, but plied between 
New Orleans and Natchez until July 14th, 1814. That 


night the boat was lying at Baton Rouge, when the river | 


began to fall suddenly. She settled upon a snag and 

sunk ; but the engine was raised and put into another 

boat, with a new boiler, of the same name, in 1818. 
The Comet was 

the next boat upon 

the Ohio moved by 

steam. She was the 

first to carry a vi- 

brating cylinder, 














and was a stern-wheeler. 
1813. 

In November, 1813, Robert Fulton himself bui‘t the 
Vesuvius at Pittsburg. It was intended that this boat 
should attempt to pass the Falls of the Ohio at Louis- 
ville on her return trip from New Orleans, a feat which 
had never yet been attempted. She was wrecked, how- 
ever, in the Lower Mississippi. Afterward we had the 
Enterprise, 1814, a small affair of forty-five tons; the 
Etna, Dispatch, Buffalo, James Monroe, Washington and 
others. The last named was the first boat to carry 
boilers on deck, as previously they had been in the 
hold. 

The Eagle was Cincinnati’s first steamboat. She was 
built in 1818 for Messrs. James Berthone & Sons, of 
Shippingsport, Ky. Then came the Hecla, for Honorie & 
Barbarox, of Louisville ; the Henderson and the Cincin- 
nati, the first owned in this city, though only in part. 
The Experiment was the first boat wholly owned in Cin- 
cinnati. 


She was built at Pittsburg in 


at. «a 








The little Enierprise above mentioned was the first 
vessel to run the falls at Louisville. A local paper of 
the day thus records the performance : 


“THe Steamboat ‘ENTERPRISE.’ This is the first steamboat 
that has ascended the Ohio. She arrived at Louisville on the Ist 

| inst., sailed thence on the 10th, and came to this port on the 
evening of the 13th, having made her passage from New Orleans, 
| a distance of one thousand eight hundred miles, in twenty-eight 
running (lays (by the aid of her machinery alone, which acts on a 
single wh*el placed on the stern), against the rapid currents of 
the Mississippi and the Ohio. This is one of the most important 
facts in the history of this country, and will serve as data of its 
| future commercial greatness. A range of steamboats from Pitts- 
| burg to New Orleans—connecting Pittsburg and Cincinnati, Cin- 
cinnati and Louisville, Louisville and Smithland, at the mouth of 
the Cumberland, or some eligible place on the Mississippi below 
the mouth of the Ohio, thence to Natchez, aud from Natchez to New 
Orleans—will render the transportation of men and merchandise 
as easy, as cheap and expeditious on these waters as it is by 
“means of sea vessels on 

the ocean, and certainly 

a far safer! And we are 

| happy to congratulate our 
readers on the prospect 
that is presented of such 
4 | an establishment, Two 
‘ steamboats, considerably 
larger than the Enterprise, 
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THE ‘ ENTERPRISE,” ON HER FIRST TRIP TO LOUISVILLE, 1815, 


and yet not too large for the purpose, are already built at Pitts- 
burg, and will, no doubt, commence running in the Fall, Others 
will follow. The success of the Enterprise must give a spring to 
this business that will in a few years carry it into complete and 
successful operation.” 

But the transformation in the means and modes of 
transportation was slow and lingering. In 18174 traveler, 
by name Burnet, writes thus, after a visit to Cincinnati : 
‘‘Numbers of arks, with emigrants and their families, 
bound to various parts of the Western country, are gen- 
erally near the landing. Whilst we were there I counted 
the various craft which then lay in the river. Seven Ken- 
tucky boats ; four barges, or keelboats, at least one hun- 
dred and fifty tons, and had two masts; four large flats, 
or scows ; six arks, similar to the Kentucky boats, only 
smaller, and they can only descend the river.” 

Such was the beginning of a system of steamboat navi- 
gation unequaled in the world. So frequent, however, 
were the accidents at first, either from snags or injuries 
to the machinery, and explosions, that many persons 
feared to trust to them either their merchandise or 
themselves. A rivalry as to speed grew up, and the 
several captains threw all prudence, humanity and pity 
to the winds in their efforts to outrun their opponents. 
To such an extent was this rivalry carried, that the mas- 
ters of the vessels have been known to tear down all the 
woodwork it was possible to do without, and when this 
fuel failed, to use the cargo, which if, as almost always 
happened, there were hams or other forms of pork among 
it, was all sacrificed. Such races not unfrequently ter- 
| minated in the blowing up of one or other of the boats, 
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werhaps of both. Notwithstanding the known danger 
to life of such races, the passengers would become as ex- 
cited as the crew, and throng the forepart of the guards 
or the hurricane deck and watch every chance for victory. 
Even women shared tho excitement, and forgot all fear 
save that of defeat. As the years went on, not only State 
and national laws were enacted to prevent this reckless- 
ness, but rules and re- 
strictions were promul- 
gated among the boat- 
men themselves, and 
the practice gradually 
died out. The vessels 
were enlarged, im- 
proved, and made very 
handsome, not only as 
to cabin accommoda- 
tions, but exterior fin- 
ish, while machinery, 
engines and boilers kept 
pace with every added 
invention and dis- 
covery. 
“Where grand Ohio rolls 
his silver floods, 
Thro’ verdant fields and 
darkly waving woods, 
Beholding oft, in flavery 
verdure drest, 
The green isle swelling 
from his placid breast ; 
Here where so late the 
Indian’s lone canoe 
Swift o’er the wave in 
fearless triumph flew, 
Behold the stately steam- 
borne vessel glide 
With eager swiftness o’er 
the yielding tide ; 
And where so late its 
shelter, rude and low, 
The wigwam reared, be- 
neath the forest bough, 
Lo! cities spring before 
the wondering eyes, 
And domes of grandeur 
swell unto the skies !” 


Then began an era 
of most romantic trav- 
eling upon the waters 
of this most beautiful 
of rivers—for well did 
the Ohio deserve the 
name given to it by 
the delighted French- 
men who, first of white 
races, saw its charms in 
all their perfection—‘‘la 
belle riviére !” 

The boats between | 
Pittsburg and Cincin- (| __ 
nati were larger and 
finer than those which, 
to reach New Orleans 
or St. Louis, were ‘obliged to pass through the canal at 
Louisville, or, if too large for that, to wait there the rise 
of the waters. They were generally in control of gentle- 
men, and no rowdyism of drinking or gambling disgraced 
the cabin—a state of things, unfortunately for the Mis- 
sissippi flotilla, which led to many crimes, and to the 
sobriquet of “ blackleg”’ in connection with the corps 
of professional gamblers that infested those boats. 
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It was the custom for persons desirous of going East 
to wait for or collect a party, large or small, as the case 
might be ; and as such trips were generally taken in the 
Spring, the months after Christmas were made bright 
with anticipations of the pleasures, and in planning to be 
able to join some particular set. At that time, or in the 
Autumn, the business men of Cincinnati were obliged tc 





BEAR SHOOTING IN THE HIMALAYAS.—‘‘I FELT A HEAVY BLOW UPON MY RIGHT SHOULDER, 
WHICH SENT ME SPINNING TO THE GROUND.’’— SEE NEXT PAGE. 


visit the seaport cities in the interest of their trade. 
They took their wives with them, or gladly united to 
chaperon a set of ladies traveling without male protec- 
tion from their own families. If the party were large, 
a boat was chartered, and for the time being was under 
the sole control, as to its stoppages and rate of progress, 
of its passengers. Pauses were made, of longer or shorter 
duration, at any place along the shore where the party 
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might desire to stop, in order to relieve the monotony 
of the journey by a stroll through the woods or by the 
inspection of a new town. Moonlight nights were fre- 
quently chosen for the trip; and how charming were 
then the promenades upon the “ hurricane deck,” as the 
roof of the boat was called! What weighty matters were 
discussed beneath the shadow of the smokestacks ; what 
tender words, whispered while standing at the rear end 
apperently engaged in watching the swelling waters slip- 
ping by, and the foam-crested eddies as the wheels made 
their rhythmical revolution, and the boat followed her 
helm, now hugging the tree-shaded shore, anon into the 
cleay radiance of the chaste luminary. Sometimes a 
picno was a part of the cabin furnishing, or a band hap- 
pened to be aboard, or one or two of the ‘‘ hands ” could 
pull a bow; then that cabin was nightly transformed into 
a ballroom, and grave judges, learned doctors, merchants 
and schoolteachers, throwing off the cares of profession 
or business, vied with the men of leisure in suing for the 
hand of dame or demoiselle, with whom to “trip it on 
the light fantastic” till the ‘‘ wee sma’ hours ayont the 
twal’.” 

Letters having preceded the party, a stage, or perhaps 
two, awaited them at Wheeling or Pittsburg, chartered for 
their convenience, like the boat, and their journey only 
assumed another phase of pleasure. They crossed the 
mountains at a leisurely pace, stopping over night, if so 
they pleased, at old-fashioned country inns, to be re- 
galed with waffles and fried chicken, sweet milk and 
buttermilk, and all the et cetera of country living. They 
frequently left the stages to climb some particular path, 
gathering rhododendrons and laurel-blooms. During 
these wanderings doubtless the important discussions of 
the hurricane deck were resumed, and sometimes brought 
to a right conclusion ; or, the conclusion having been 
clready arrived at, the promises of the future were gone 
over, and ‘‘ Love’s young dream ” dreamed out, while the 
heart-pulses of the young and old alike responded to the 
grandeur and sublime beauty of Nature spread out before 
them with lavish hand—a beauty of which the traveler 
who sweeps around the curves of the various railroads, 
marvelous as they are as triumphs of engineering auda- 
city, at a rate of speed which almost checks the breath, 
can have very little idea, exquisite as are the “bits ” al- 
lowed him by a stoppage of the train or an occasional 
slacking of the speed of the iron horse. The advent of 
the iron horse and the multiplication of the iron roads 
have changed all this, and time, if not space, is dnni- 
hilated by our modern modes of traveling. 


BEAR-SHOOTING IN THE HIMALAYAS. 


Tuts is at all times an exciting sport, and not unfre- 
quently attended with a strong element of risk. I do not 
know anything sharper than the way in which a bear can 
charge down-hill. He looks more like a bal! of fur than 
anything else, and trundles down at such a pace that it 
is hopeless to attempt to pick out a vital spot in which 
to plant a bullet. 

In nearly all the hill villages you will see one or two 
men who have had the misfortune, at some time or other, 
to meet Bruin ; and, as he generally strikes at the face, 
his victims show signs of severe punishment. 

The Himalayan bear is very fond of apricots, and I 
have more than once shot him when ensconced snugly in 
the branches of these trees, which grow wild about the 
hills, while he has been making a hearty meal. He is, 
however, most dangerous wlien disturbed in his nap, and 








rushes off blindly at the first alarm, and then woe be to 
any one who finds himself in the way ! 

I recollect an instance of this which proved fatal to a 
native, and put me in a very unpleasant position. 

After a tolerably long day’s march, I had just entered 
a village on the banks of the Lake of Kerrallee, at the 
back of a lofty hill called the Shallee, some ten thousand 
fect high, when I heard loud sounds of wailing ; and on 
inquiring tho cause, was told that a woodcutter had come 
across &% cieeping bear, and that before he could escape 
the beast had clawed him savagely and had bitten 
him through the thigh. 

As the natives suppose that every European is a medi- 
cal man, my skill was at once called into requisition ; but 
I could do nothing for the poor feilow, who I saw was 
sinking rapidly. 

One of the villagers, however, volunteered to show me 
the spot where the accident had taken place; and taking 
one of my shikarees with me, and leaving instructions 
that when my servants and coolies came up my tent 
should be pitched, I followed my conductor through a 
path that led up the hillside through a thick jungle. 

We very soon came to the place where the bear had 
been aroused from his nap; and as some rain had fallen 
the night before, we had but little difficulty in tracking 
Bruin in his headlong flight through the forest. 

The villager with me, who seemed not such an utter 
idiot as most of his kind, grew visibly excited when I 
announced my intention of following the track ; where- 
upon drawing from his cummerbund one of those broad- 
bladed hatchets, without which a Puharrie seldom stirs 
abroad, he hurried on in the tracks of the bear at a pace 
which I found it difficult to keep up with. 

After a long and fatiguing tramp, during which, how- 
ever, our guide never for a moment missed the tracks, 
we came, after rounding the shoulder of a hill, to a spot 
which was distinctly a case of ‘‘ No Thoroughfare.” 

It was a sort of valley, but closed at the end by a high 
wall of almost perpendicular rock, though here and there 
could be seen a few paths, more like goat-tracks than 
anything else, leading to the summit. 

From the foot of this sprung a stream, the slender 
thread of which had made for itself a way through the 
shingle which covered the bottom of the valley. Huge 
boulders were scattered about here and there, whilst the 
sides of the hills were covered with a thick growth of 
kailoo (Cedrus deodara) and cheel (Pinus excelas) trees. 

Suddenly our conductor stopped, for all trace of Bruin 
was lost in the shingle. 

‘* Well,” said I to him, ‘“‘ where is the bear now ?” 

He looked about for a moment as if at a loss, then 
his eye suddenly brightened as he pointed to what looked 
like a dark spot in the wall of rock at the end of the 
valley. By the aid of my binocular I soon made cut this 
to be a cave, no doubt the accustomed habitat of our 
friend Ursus. The difficulty was, however, how to get 
him out. It was impossible to smoke him, as the at- 
tempts to light a fire before a house with so unpleasant 
a tenant would be attended with most disagreeable con- 
sequences. 

Suddenly I remembered that with my baggage were a 
few rockets and other fireworks, with which I had pro- 
vided myself in the event of a similar dilemma occurring. 
I at once told the shikaree to go back to camp and bring 
these to me, for I calculated that they could easily be 
thrown into the den from one side ; and that when Master 
Bruin came out to see what was the matter, a shot from 
my rifle would pay him for the damage that he had done 
to the woodcutter. 
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Accordingly my man started off, accompanied by the 
Puharrie, who volunteered to take him to the camp by a 
short cut ; whilst I, selecting one of the large boulders, 
sat down with my back to it, so as to keep a lookout on 
the cave—lest the bear might disappoint us by making 
an unexpected exit. 

I dare say I had sat like this for three-quarters of an 
hour, and had been execrating my folly in having for- 
gotten to provide myself with cheroots, when I was 
startled by a half-cough, half- grunt, which seemed to 
come from behind the rock against which I was leaning. 

In an instant I started to my feet, mechanically cock- 
ing my rifle as I did so, and running round the corner of 
the boulder, found myself face to face with the very bear 
that I imagined was snugly ensconced in his cavern some 
two hundred yards away. 

Directly the beast saw me he raised himself upon his 
hind legs with a savage snarl, and prepared to rush upon 
me. Ihad no time to raise the rifle to my shoulder, and 
so just let him have both barrels from the hip on chance, 
and then made a leap aside for life; as I did so, how- 
ever, I felt a heavy blow upon my right shoulder, which 
sent me spinning on the ground, knocking my head 
against a stone, and for a few minutes completely stun- 
ning me. 

When I recovered my senses I saw the" bear close be- 
side me, but quite dead ; one of my bullets had struck 
him on that white patch which the Himalayan bear has 
on his chest, whilst the other had entered his throat, 
severing some of the larger arteries and causing instant 
death. In his death-agony he had sprung forward, and, 
catching my shoulder as he fell, had given me a nasty 
tumble. 

In about a quarter of an hour my shikaree came back, 
and was surprised to find that the business had been 
done without his aid. 

I suppose the bear, instead of going to his den, had 
lain perdu in the forest. and, having seen the two men 
leave, had supposed the coast was clear, and was making 
for his den when he encountered me. 

With the aid of the natives I managed to hobble to 
camp. When I arrived there I heard that the poor 
woodcutter had breathed his last ; and it was some days 
before my aching limbs ceased to remind me of my meet- 
ing with Master Bruin. 








THE CHILDREN’S CRUSADES, 


THERE were no less than three of those movements 
called children’s crusades ; the first in 1212, the secund 
in 1237, and the third in 1258. 

The first is the one usually referred to as the children’s 
crusade, because it far surpassed tle others in magnitude 
and importance. It consisted of two distinct movements. 
At about the same time, in the early Summer of 1212, two 
immense armies of children were gathered at Cologne, in 
Germany, and at Vendéme, in France, in response to the 
summons of boy prophets, who believed, or affected to 
believe, themselves inspired by Heaven. The majority of 
these children were boys, but thére were thousands of 
girls with them also. 

The prophet leaders are known to history as Stephen 
of Cloys (France) and Nicholas of Cologne, both boys of 
about twelve years of age. The crusade which they 
preached was not a crusade of blood against the fierce 
Saracen, but a crusade of prayer. The children were 
to march to the sea, which would open as it once did 
for the Israelites, to permit them to pass over to Pales- 
tine dry-shod. There they would convert the leaders of 





Islam, baptize the heathen, and, by prayer and faith, 
accomplish what the armored hosts of kings and knights 
had failed to do. 

The excitement aroused by this preaching soon spread 
among the children of all classes like a plague, and no 
remonstrance, tears, or even force, on the part of par- 
ents and guardians, had any effect in checking the epi- 
demic. If they were locked up to keep them from join- 
ing the followers of the boy prophets, the little ones 
either died in convulsions or pined to death in hopeless 
melancholy ; their natural affection for home and parents 
seeming to have been utterly destroyed by the prevalent 
mania. 

Nor was the frenzy confined to the children of the 
poorer classes, or the bourgeoisie only; it reached the 
houses of the nobility also, and drew from their ances- 
tral castles the heirs of knights and barons. 

Finally, a cry of heresy was raised against all who at- 
tempted or desired to check the mania by strong meas- 
ures, and superstition and fanaticism combined to rob 
all parents of their just authority. 

Within short intervals of each other, two unarmed 
hosts of German children—nearly all of them under 
twelve years of age, and many of them girls—left Co- 
logne to march over the sea to the Holy Land. The 
first was led by the famous Nicholas ; the second, by a 
a boy whose name is not known. Their combined num- 
bers are believed to have been 40,000. In the same 
month an army of French children left Vendéme, on 
the same crusade, under Stephen ; this numbered about 
30,000. 

The German children crossed the awful Alpine passes 
—which great generals had never traversed without terri- 
ble difficulty—and descended into Italy to gain the sea; 
Nicholas crossing the pass of Mont Cenis, the other 
leader that of Mont St. Gothard. The losses of the for- 
mer army between Cologne and Italy were 13,000 chil- 
dren ; those of the latter were 17,000. The French army 
had lost 10,000 of its number before it reached Mar- 
seilles, heat and hunger strewing its path with corpses. 
Probably of the 70,000 children who joined this crusade 
less than 20,000 were ever heard of afterward by their 
parents. Most of those who survived were those who 
could not keep up with the rest, but fell behind, and 
were cared for by the people of the districts through 
which they passed, and finally" restored to their homes. 

When the army of Nicholas reached Genoa, and found 
that the sea would not open to let them pass, there was a 
general breaking up. The humane Genoese cared for 
and fed the band of waifs, and offered to assist them all 
to return to their homes. Some, discouraged, accepted 
the kind offer ; but the larger number passed on to Pisa, 
whence they obtained passage by ship to the Holy Land, 

A part of the army of German children under the un- 
known leader also gained Brindisi, on the coast, and 
were thence, we are told, ‘‘ shipped to Palestine.” Those 
of these two bands who did not perish on the passage 
were sold as slaves to the Turks and Saracens. 

Of the French children, 5,000 fared equally bad, for 
they were induced by cunning merchants of Marseilles 
‘*to take ship with them for the Holy Land,” and all who 
survived the voyage were sold, like the German children, 
as slaves. 











Tur smallest act of charity shall stand us in great 


stead. 
Fouty consists in the drawing of false conclusions from 


just principles, by which it is distinguished from mad- 
ness, which draws just conclusions from false principles, 
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“WHAT THE SWALLOWS SAY.” 


‘From the French of Théophile Gautier, by Baroness Swift.] 


c i { The fountains bubble o’er with rain, 
AVES, russet-brown, are falling fast, a 
ee: And on the withered grassplots lie; | And swallows on the housetops near, 
Each morn and eve a chilly blast In council gathering, complain : ; “i 
Warns us that Winter draweth nigh. “Tis cold, ’tis cold, and Winter’s here! 





By hundreds they assemble there, 
Discussing whence, and when, to start; 
And one chirps, “ Oh, in Athens fair 
’Tis cozy on the old rampart!” 


The next: “Ion the ceiling dwell, 
At Smyrna, of a small cafe ; 
Their amber beads the Hadjis tell 

Upon its sill the livelong day.” 


Then says a third: “I haste to where, 
Upon a temple’s proud fagade, 

At Baalbec, on a triglyph there, 
My dwelling-place I oft have made.” 


Another: “I at Rhodes each year 

In its knights’ ancient palace stay; 
My nest build in some cornice near 

Its massive columns, old and gray.” 


A fifth remarks: “I'll pause awhile 
For age, alas! impedes my flight 
On Malta’s snowy-terraced isle, 
Where waves and skies gleam azure-bright.” 


“On Cairo’s minarets I stay, 

And on their heights,” one doth declare, 
“‘Some angle plaster o’er with clay, 

And thus my Winter home prepare.” 


“Close by the Second Cataract,” 

Thé last one says, “ my nest doth cling 
To a stone statue, placed exact 

Within the headpiece of a king.” 


They sing in chorus: ‘* We shall view 
New lands to-morrow in our flight: 

Snow-peaks, drear deserts, oceans blue 
Will spread the marvels to our sight!” 














3 sing; “ For wings, for wings!” I fain would sigh, ; 
I know all that the swallows sing; | ‘ | 
ili ? As Rickert, too, did one time sing, 
seems some ar word— » too, ¢ 
rt neous oem roared Far southward with the birds to fly 
= coutte anet eae like a bird! To lands of sunshine and of Spring! 
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“INSTANTLY MOLLY CHANGED THE AIM OF HER WEAPON, AND THE BULLET WHICH SHE SENT INTO THE GROUP WAS 
EQUALLY EFFECTIVE, BRINGING A SECOND WARRIOR TO THE GROUND.” 


A STRANGE INCIDENT. 


By LIEUTENANT R, H. JAYNE. 


Some years ago, when a party of Indians became so dis- 
satisfied with their location in the Indian Territory that 
they revolted and started northward, they rode across the 
southwestern section of Kansas, spreading death and de- 
struction right and left. It so happened that Hugh Dar- 
rah’s home lay in the path taken by these dusky raiders, 
and, unfortunately, it so came about that the only visit he 
made during that year to Emporia took place at the very 
time the redskins galloped through the State. Darrah 
left home only the day before the visit of the Indians, 
and, as he knew of no call for haste, he expected to be 
absent three or four days, if not longer. He left at home 
Molly, his bright seventeen-year-old daughter, and his 
invalid wife. The family were quite poor, so that there 
was no hired man, and, consequently, during the absence 
of the father the main responsibility rested upon Molly. 

Mrs. Darrah had been a sufferer for years from para- 
lysis, and could do little more than hobble about on her 
crutches. It will be seen, therefore, that the daughter 
had no light duty thrust upon her shoulders. But she 
acquitted herself so admirably as to win the commend- 
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ation of all who knew her ; some of the admirers coming 
from a distance of twenty miles to pay court to pretty 
Molly, who could shoot a rifle, ride a horse, sing a hymn 
or song with wonderful sweetness, and do g score of other 
things better than most of the people who were double 
her years. 

The observant father and mother of Molly saw that, 
among the young gentlemen who occasionally drove to 
their house, Molly showed the most favor to Everett 
Wilson, a sturdy, industrious young man, living on-a fer- 
tile farm a couple of miles distant. There was none who 
could have suited the parents better, and they did not 
discourage his visits, as he showed a willingness to wait 
until the lady became older before taking her from be- 
neath the roof of her own home. 

One afternoon, as the day was drawing to a close, Molly 
Darrah was startled by a black column of vapor climbing 
into the sky. It was to the south, and in a direct line 
with the home of their nearest neighbor, Mr. Homan, 
about a mile and a half distant. 

‘*T wonder whether anything can have happened ?” 
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thought the girl, standing in front of her own house and 
looking intently in the direction. ‘‘I fear Mr. Homan’s 
house has taken fire !” 

The intervening ground was too irregular for her to 
discern the building, and so, without saying anything to 
alarm her mother, she hurried to the upper part of her 
own house and climbed out upon the roof, where her 
view was more extended. 

The sight which met her gaze was enough to terrify 
any one. Mr. Homan’s house was unquestionably burn- 
ing, besides which, the black smoke in several parts of 
the horizon proved that other dwellings were sharing the 
same fate. Indeed, it looked as if half of the buildings 
to the south and southwest, for a distance of a dozen 
tuiles, were in flames. 

“‘ What can it mean ?” whispered the frightened girl. 
*T can think of only cae thing— 

Even while the thought was in her mind, the suspicion 
was verified. While looking in the direction of the near- 
est structure, she observed a party of horsemen, num- 
bering ten or fifteen, galloping rapidly toward her own 
home. 

A second glance showed they were Indians, who were 
swinging their arms, brandishing their weapons above 
their heads, and shouting like so many madmen. They 
were riding at a swift gait, and, beyond question, were 
aiming for Molly’s house, with the intention of killing 
all within and laying the dwelling in ashes. 

For years there had Leeu not the slightest fear of In- 
dians in this portion of Kansas, which was so well settled 
that it was not believed that that peril was among the 
possibilities. If you had asked one of the pioneers what 
he held in the greatest dread, he would have answered, 
cyclones, tornadoes, hurricanes, grasshoppers, drought, 
and probably several other pests, but I am quite sure he 
would not have classed the noble red man among them. 

But, as I have intimated, a band of furious savages 
were riding northward and spreading death and desola- 
tion in their tracks, and it so happened that the home of 
Molly Darrah was directly in their path. 

The brave young lady did not pause to speculate as to 
why it was a party of redskins were engaged on such a 
wild raid ; it was all-sufficient to know that they were 
aiming for her own home, where they were sure to arrive 
within the next few minutes. 

Down-stairs she went with a few bounds, calling to 
her mother, who was calmly knitting in her rocking-chair 
in the front room, and making known their dreadful 
danger. ’ 

**You are as safe liere as anywhere,” she said, as the 
parent turned her white face helplessly toward her. ‘‘I 
will fasten the doors and windows, and do the best to 
keep them out.” 





* But, Molly, we have only one gun in the house, and 
you are the only person who can load and fire that.” 

**I know it. They may not stay long. They must be a 
band hvrrying northward from the Indian Territory,” said 
Molly, reading the situation aright. ‘‘If we can keep 
them off for a little while they will leave us alone.” 

While she was talking she was busy. The front and 
rear doors were secured by the heavy crossbars, against 
which a horse might have plunged at full speed without 
shaking them loose. The windows were provided with 
massive shutters, which were drawn to and fastened. 
They were not as strong as the door, but it would have 
required considerable effort to open them from the out- 
side. 

When these were secured, the interior of the cabin was 
so dark that Molly decided it best to move her mother 





up-stairs. This was difficult, since, even with the aid of 
crutches and the strong arms of the daughter, it was a 
laborious effort to get her parent to the second story. 

During the terribly trying minutes thus occupied, the 
daughter listened intently, expecting to catch the shouts 
of the red men, hear the reports of their rifles and the 
patter of their bullets against the house; but the seem- 
ingly endless task was finished at last, and the exhausted 
mother sank into a chair in the better-lighted upper 
story, while Molly ran down to the lower floor, where 
she had left the rifle leaning in the corner, and hastily 
rejoined her mother. 

Looking cautiously forth, Molly saw that the Indians 
had arrived. There were thirteen of them, all well 
mounted, and they were circling around the house at the 
distance of a hundred yards or more, though now and 
then one or two ventured on a nearer approach. 

No doubt the red men were puzzled by the appearance 
of the dwelling. The closed shutters and doors showed 
that the inmates had discovered their peril in time to pre- 
pare against it, and the inmates might number one or a 
half-dozen. If the latter, they were abundantly strong 
to beat off all the savages that could assail them. 

Molly told her mother what she had discovered, and 
cautioned her to keep her chair, where none of the flying 
bullets could reach her. The old lady was anxious to 
take a peep out at the redskins, but she knew the advice 
of her daughter was good, and she obeyed it. 

After circling about the house several times, the red- 
skins grouped themselves on the northern side, where, 
drawing up their animals with their heads toward the 
building, the riders seemed to be holding a consultation 
as to what was best to be done. 

It was evident that several warriors were opposed to 
pausing long enough to make a fight. The prime object 
of the party was to get beyond reach of the United States 
troops that were sure soon to be on their trail, and all 
these delays were dangerous. 

But the most tempting pleasure to an American Indian 
is that of burning down the house of a white man and 
tomahawking the white man himself. The majority were 
plainly in favor of a demonstration against the cabin that 
seemed to defy them. 

The group offered the best kind of a target, and Molly 
was quick-witted enough to understand that a shot at 
such a time was likely to be more effective than several 
later on. 

Accordingly, she cautiously thrust the muzzle of her 
rifle under the sash of the window, whose curtain hid her 
face from the sight of any Indians that might be looking 
that way, and then drew bead on the fellow who seemed 
to be chief. 

The distance was considerable, but when the finger of 
the maiden began pressing the trigger, she knew she 
would bring her man down. She had made many more 
difficult shots, and her nerves were as steady as if made 
of steel. 

A strange thing took place. 

Three seconds before Molly discharged her rifle 
another gun was fired, and the Indian at whom she was 
aiming flung up his arms with a wild screech and lunged 
headlong from his horse. 

Instantly Molly changed the aim of her weapon, and 
the bullet which she sent into the group was equally 
effective, bringiug a second warrior to the ground. 

This demonstration was entirely unexpected to the 
Indians, and it produced for a minute something like con- 
sternation among them. ‘They scattered as if a hissing 
bombshell had landed among them and was on the point 
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of exploding, but speedily came together a hundred 
yards further from the house, where they felt compara- 
tively safe against a repetition of the shots that had laid 
two of their number low. 

Molly was elated at the success of her demonstration, 
though she knew the peril had not yet passed, and she 
believed that a thirst for revenge would lead the red- 
skins to make at least one determined demonstration 
against the house before riding away. 

While the doubt existed among the marauders, the 
wisest thing to do was to fire into them again. The band 
was so small that they could not afford to lose any more ; 
and if they were convinced that nothing could be accom- 
plished against the defiant inmates of the structure with- 
out the loss of more warriors, they were not likely to take 
the risk, much as they might wish to even up matters 
with their hereditary foes. 

The rifle that had been fired was quickly reloaded, and 
the girl made ready to send another bullet among the 
group that was so sar off that she could not be sure of 
harming any of them. 

But the strange incident of a few minutes before was 
repeated. Before she could make her aim satisfactory, 
the crack ofa rifle sounded from the other side of the 
house, seemingly fired from the very corner of the 
building. 

That the rifleman was a good marksman was proven by 
the result, for a third warrior flung his hands aloft, with 
a wild screech, and would have toppled to the earth had 
not one of his companions caught him in time to prevent 
his fall. 

The other two savages that had rolled to the ground 
were left where they were lying, but the third was sus- 
tained on the back of his pony. 

The Indians now let fly with a volley at the structure, 
their bullets burying themselves in the heavy logs with- 
out harm to any one, though a single ball went through 
the window before which the young lady was kneeling, 
shattering the glass and so startling her that she sprang 
back without discharging her weapon. 

When she ventured to peep forth again, the band were 
seen galloping to the northward, as if flying before a whole 
company of United States cavalry, They had lost so 





severely that they must have bitterly regretted that they 
had stopped at all. 

‘*They are gone! they are gone! We are saved ! we are 
saved |!” exclaimed the thankful Molly, who added, the 
next moment: ‘‘ And saved, too, through the shots from 
some friend.” 

‘* Hark !” said the mother, ‘‘I hear knocking at the 
door.” 

Sure enough, some one was hammering vigorously 
down-stairs. Molly was down there in an instant. 

‘* Who is there ?” she asked, bending her head close to 
the latch, and resolved not to open until she knew it was 
a friend who claimed admittance. 

‘It is I, Everett,” replied a well-known voice. ‘If you 
have no objection, I would be pleased to call and pay 
my respects.” 

In a twinkling the heavy bar was removed from its 
place, and the next minute Molly was clasped in the arms 
of her happy lover, Everett Wilson. 

‘*They are gone,” he said, alluding to the Indians, 
‘*You need have no further fear.” 

When the flurry was over, young Wilson related how 
he was off on a hunt to the southward, when he learned 
of the raid of the Indians, and he at once set out to warn 
the settlers of their danger. 

The dwellings were so scattered and his own peril was 
so great that this proved a more difficult task than he had 
anticipated. Before he knew it, he saw them making for 
Molly’s home, and he started for the same place, but took 
a different course, with a view of avoiding observation. 

Fortune favored him, so that he was able to ride into 
the deep gully near the building without detection. 
Leaving his horse where he was not likely to be seen, he 
crept forward on his hands and knees until near enough 
to gain a shot, or, rather, two of them, which, being fired 
from a point so near the building, were supposed by the 
marauders to come from within the structure itself. 

These shots contributed not a little to save Molly and 
her mother, and, indeed, Everett’s own home; for the 
chastisement of the Indians was so severe that they did 
not halt again, but continued on their ride northward, 
to be turned back again to the Indian nation, some weeks 
later, by the United States troops that followed them. 
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WHAT IS KNOWN ABOUT SHAKESPEARE. 


By THOMAS ARCHER, 


Apart from controversies and celebratiors—in fact, we 
might almost say in spite of them—there has always ex- 
isted a well-founded popular recognition of the claims 
of William Shakespeare, of Stratford-upon-Avon, as the 
greatest of English dramatists, and one of the greatest of 
English poets. Passages from his plays have grown into 
the English language—have become aphorisms ‘ familiar 
in our mouths as household words.” We use his apt, pun- 
gent phrases for illustration when we would be witty ; 
his solemn, pathetic language when we would appear to 
be wise. His tender, beautiful metaphors, and strong 
sympathetic references to human hopes, fears and senti- 
ments, come next to the words of sacred Scripture to our 
thoughts when we are stirred by strong emotion ; and it 
frequently happens that words from a drama of the ro- 
bust and reverent writer of ‘“‘stage plays” are quoted 
even by devout people as those of Holy Writ, while it is 
not uncommon for a text of the poetical or epigrammatic 
portions of Scripture to be attributed to Shakespeare. 





When thinking of the wondrous genius of the poet we 
are most of us ready to say, as Milton said in speaking 
of Shakespeare : 

“Dear son of memory, great heir of fame, 
What need’st thou such weak witness of thy name ? 
Thou, in our wonder and astonishment, 
Hast built thyself a livelong monument.” 


And yet we have, as it were, some sense of the living per- 
sonality of Shakespeare as associated with his plays. We 
can see him amidst the wit-combatants at the ‘‘ Mer- 
maid,” and we think of him as Ben Jonson thought— 
who was his boon companion and admiring friend, and 
spoke of him as ‘‘Sweet Will” and ‘‘ My Shakespeare,” 
as well as eulogizing him in the verses, beginning : 


“ How far thou did’st our Lyly outshine, 
Or sporting Kyd, or Marlowe’s mighty line. 
And though thou had’st small Latin and less Greek, 
From thence to honor thee I will not seek 
For names,”’ 
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as the likeness of ‘‘ The Bard,” 
and has a very complete pedi- 
gree, supported by documentary 
evidence, is in many respects 
less satisfactory than the en- 
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THE ROOM IN WHICH SHAKESPEARE WAS BORN. 


There is something characteristic in big Ben's allusion 


to the small Latin and less Greek possessed by the friend | 


whom he loved ‘‘ only on this side idolatry,” for Ben was 
a great classic scholar, and had brought from the uni- | 
versity the list of names that appear in his lines ; and 
he may well have found the opportunity of showing his 
own acquirements irresistible, and at the same time have 
thought but little of the amount of classical knowledge 
possessed by the man whose early instructions had been 
those of the Grammar School of Stratford-upon-Avon. 


While we know too little about the circumstances of | 
Shakespeare’s life, popular curiosity has been mostly | 


contented to take upon trust the inventions or misrepre- 
sentations of gossipmongers, of whom there were some 


incorrigible samples at the period when the printed plays 


were more commonly read and discussed. 

Without going very deeply into the rather voluminous 
literature of Shakespearean researches, however, a con- 
siderable amount of information has been accumulated 
concerning him and his fam- 
ily, and of their unbroken 
association with the place of 
his birth and death. 

When we desire to know 
with certainty what was the 
personal appearance of 
Shakespeare, we are con- 
fronted at first with a difti- 
culty in assimilating the sev- 
eral portraits which have 
been brought forward as 
authentic representations of 
him ; but even here a little 
inquiry, aided by some re- 
ferences to his contempora- 
ries, pretty well establishes 
his identity. To enter iuto 
a description of the six or 
seven portraits which are 
said to be those of the great 
dramatist would be tedious, 
as each of them has some 
sort of pedigree; but it 
may be recorded that the 
**Chandos” portrait, which 
belongs to the British na- 
tion, and is usually accepted 








graving which was prefixed to 
the folio edition of Shake- 
speare’s works published in 
1623. This portrait, which was 
the work of Martin Droeshout, 
has, at all events, something in 
common with the bust of the 
poet in Stratford Church, mak- 
ing allowance for the neces- 
sary differences between 2 print 
and a colored bust, and consid- 
ering, also, that Droeshout is 
said to have taken the likeness 
when Shakespeare was ‘in 
character,” or, at all events, in 
the dress in which he had 
played an old man. 
| But the important authentication of this engraved por- 
trait is to be seen in the verse which was written by Ben 
| Jonson to be printed under it, as it stood in the First 
folio, in the place where we now place the frontispiece. 
|The verse was signed “B. J.,” and has been reprinted in 
Ben Jonson’s works : 
“To THE READER: 
“This figure that thou here see’st put, 

It was for gentle Shakespeare cut; 

Wherein the graver had a strife 

With Nature to outdo the life. 

Oh! could he but have druwne his wit 

As well in brasse as he hath hit 

His face; the print would then surpasse 

All that was ever writ in brasse; 

But since he cannot, Reader, look 

Not on his picture, but his Booke,” 


The testimony of his admiring and loving friends fol- 
lowed him after he had left the stage, both of the drama 
| and of the world ; but it is not certain who wrote the 
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rather poor verse beneath the bust in the church, or the 
Latin verse in memory of Shakespeare’s wife, the beauti- 
ful Anne Hathaway, who survived him some years. 
Perhaps Dr. Hall, the husband of Susannah, the eldest 
daughter, whose affection for her mother is referred to, 
supplied both verses. 

While accumulating in a gossipy manner the numer- 
ous direct and indirect evidences of the manner of man 
that Shakespeare was, and of his social and family life, 
one is reminded of what Steevens said: ‘‘ All that is 
known with any degree of certainty concerning Shake- 
speare is— 
that he was ,;— 





which say “‘ his parent and late antecessors were for their 
valiant and faithful services advanced and rewarded of 
the most prudent Prince, King Henry VII. of famous 
memory. . . Sithence they have continued at these parts 
in good reputation and credit.” 

Another such document speaks of ‘‘ John Shakespeare, 
now of Stratford-upon-Avon, of the County of Warwick, 
gentleman,” whose ‘‘ parent and great - grandfather, late 
antecessor, for his faithful and approved service to the 
late most prudent Prince, King Henry VII. of famous 
memory, was advanced and rewarded with lands and 

tenements, 





born at Strat- 
ford-upon- 
Avon —mar- 
ried, and had 
children there 
—wenttoLon- 
don, where 
he commenc- 





given to him 
in these parts 
of Warwick- 
shire, where 
they have 
continued by 
some de- 
scents in good 
reputation 














ed actor, and and credit.” 
wrote poems These were 
and plays the claims re- 
—returned to cited in the 
Stratford, grants con- 
made his will, firming the 
died, and was previous grant 
buried.” of arms in 
This is true 1569, when 
so far as it Shakespeare 
goes, and the was five years 
same formula old; about 
might be ap- the time 
plied to other when John 
men famous S h akespeare, 
for what they his father, to 
have achieved whom the 
in the world’s arms were 
history ; but granted, was 
the addition Bailiff of 
of particulars, Stratford, and 
the amplifica- called ‘* Mas- 
tion by means ter” Shake- 
of details, speare, 
may make all We know, 
the difference 4 / é too, that in 
in the esti- anctres ule wen 1577 John 
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rae ply —€ > 
about Shake- . F/ . man of Strat- 
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poems that : . that time 
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still a vast in- 
heritance, 
but, apart 
from these, we have evidence that he was born at Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon, and also much concerning the family of 
his mother, daughter of a Warwickshire yeoman of Wilm- 
cote, Robert Arden, who could trace his descent from the 
oldest family in the county. We know, also, that his 
father, John Shakespeare, was of a family whose name 
was more than traditional in Warwickshire ; that John 
Shakespeare, if not distinguished, was at least a man of 
good position among his fellow-townsfolk, and of suffi- 
cient dignity to be able to claim, and to have granted to 
him, to bear a coat-of-arms, the documents covenanting 
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municipal ap- 
pointments 
there. It has 
been surmised from certain mortgages of property which 
he made, and from the record of some fines and legal pro- 
ceedings that he incurred, that he was at about that time 
in straitened or impoverished circumstances ; but there is 
so little certain in support of this inference that, from 
the particulars that are known about him, the fact has 
been disputed, and at one time became a matter of con- 
troversy among Shakespearean students. Whether the 
fortunes of the father had failed and his property seri- 
ously diminished or not, we shall find that his son Wil- 
liam Shakespeare came to London with the determination 
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to exercise his art as a player and his genius asa dra- 
matist, for the purpose of maintaining his own family, 
and of restoring the name and fortunes of the Shake- 
speares of Stratford-upon-Avon. He succeeded not only 
in establishing a fame which has become world-wide and 
imperishable, but in acquiring property sufficient for 
more than a merely comfortable maintenance when he 
retired to his native place. Possibly it was because he 
united the avocations of manager or active shareholder 
in theatres where he had appeared upon the stage, and 
where his dramas were performed, that he achieved the 
larger part of his material prosperity. To return to John 
Shakespeare, we know that in 1552 he was living in Hen- 
ley Street. Four years later the copyholds of another 
house in Henley Street and of one in Greenhill Street 
were assigned to him, and in 1557 he married Mary, the 
youngest daughter of Robert Arden, of Wilmcote, ‘ hus- 
bandman ”; but though called ‘“‘ husbandman,” or farmer, 
a man also entitled to bear the arms of one of the most 
ancient families in England, with a pedigree which Dug- 
dale traces, without a break, up to the time of Edward 
the Confessor, the ancestor at the time of the Normans 
being Torchil Arden, or De Eardine, an owner of large 
landed estates in the county, and occupying Warwick 
Castle as military governor. The name Arden was really 
the old British word for woody or woodland, and had 
been assumed by the family at some date immemorial. 
Robert Arden, great-grandfather to Mary, the wife of 
John Shakespeare, was third son of Walter Arden, who 
married Eleanor, duughter of John Hampden, of Buck- 
inghamshire ; and this Robert was brother to Sir John 
Arden, Squire for the Body to Henry VII. His grandson 
was the Robert Arden, ‘‘husbandman,” who married 
Agnes Webbe, and their daughter was the Mary Arden 
who became the mother of Wriliam Shakespeare. Her 
father had died only a short time before her marriage, 
and had bequeathed to her property at Wilmcote, called 
Asbies, about fifty-four acres of land and two houses, and 
interest in some other land at Wilmcote, two tenements 
at Snitterfield, and £6 13s. 4d. in money. 

As we find John Shakespeare the owner of three 
houses in Stratford with gardens, and one of them with 
a “croft,” or inclosed meadow, and as he is called ‘‘ yeo- 
men,” it is probable that, besides that bequeathed to his 
wife there and at the Asbies, he had land in cultivation at 
Snitterfield, which was a Shakespeare parish, or in some 
other parish not far from the town in which he held 
office. It would seem that he was engaged, as the old 
English yeomen were, in the cultivation of land which 
he rented or purchased, and in 1570 he became tenant 
under William Clopton (one of the large landowners) of a 
meadow of fourteen acres, with its appurtenances, called 
Ingon, for which he paid £8 a year, or equal to about 
£40 in the present day, so that the ‘‘ appurtenances ” 
seem to have included either a house or considerable 
buildings of some kind. In 1575 he bought the free- 
holds of the two houses in Henley Street, so that there 
does not seem much reason to suppose that he came to 
penury. He probably was able to live in a comfortable 
and respectable manner, though sometimes pushed for 
money, as many men having large families were, and are ; 
and there can be little doubt thatthe family resided in 
Henley Street. In connection with his town business he 
was denominated “glover,” and it is probable that he 
was interested in the manufacture or supply of the strong 
gloves that were made and sold at Stratford—perhaps 
from the skins of his own sheep—for we find that he was 
also called ‘a butcher and a wool-stapler, or wool-mer- 
chant; and all this seems to point to the fact that he was 








a farmer raising sheep and cattle, and engaged in each 
business, in which they were, so to speak, the raw mate- 
rial. It perhaps needed a good deal of energy to keep up 
a fair position with a family to maintain. 

Among the things we do not know are the precise dates 
of the birth of the children of John Shakespeare, for in 
these days no register of births was kept, but only that 
of the date of baptism. As the baptism almost invariably 
followed on the third day after birth, we may come pretty 
closely to the actual date, and we find: ‘‘ Jone, or Joan, 
daughter of John Shakespeare, baptized 15th Septem- 
ber, 1558.” This child appears to have died young, for 
there is no further record of her, and another child after- 
ward receives the same name. Margaret was baptized 
December 2d, 1562, and died the following year. William, 
therefore, born in 1564, was the eldest living child, and 
was baptized on April 26th, so that his birthday has, with 
common consent, been placed on the 23d. Gilbert was 
baptized October 13th, 1566 ; Joan, or Jone (the second 
of that name), on April 15th, 1569 ; Anne, on September 
28th, 1571; Richard, on March 11th, 1573-4; and Ed- 
mund, May 3d, 1580. 

Of these, only Joan, who lived till 1646, and possibly 
Gilbert, who was alive in 1609, appear to have survived 
William Shakespeare, who died in 1616. Anne died at 
eight years of age, Richard in 1613, and Edmund, who 
had come up to London and was known to Alleyne, Hen- 
slowe, and the actors, in 1607, died at the age of twenty- 
seven, and was buried in the Church of St. Saviour (St. 
Mary Overy), Southwark, where his tomb is. 

It has always been contended that William Shakespeare 
was born in the house in Henley Street in which his 
father lived, and that tradition is supported by an entry 
in the Court Roll of Stratford, which points to his father 
having lived there in 1552, twelve years before William’s 
birth. According to an entry in the document at the 
Branch Public Record Office, discovered in 1845, he was 
also living there in 1590, by which time William was a 
young married man with a family, and had been for about 
four years in London, where he had engaged himself as 
one of the company of players at the theatre in Black- 
friars, which had been built in 1576, ‘‘ by James Bur- 
badge” and his ‘ fellows,” servants of Dudley, Earl of 
Leicester, at the spot which kept the name of * Play- 
house Yard” to the present day. 

This James Burbage, father of the more celebrated 
Richard Burbage, Shakespeare’s subsequent friend and 
fellow-actor and manager, was one of a small company 
licensed under a writ of the Privy Seal as servants of the 
Earl of Leicester, ‘‘ to use, exercise, and occupy the art 
and faculty of playing comedies, tragedies, interludes, 
stage-plays, and such other like as they have already 
used and studied, or hereafter shall: use and study, as 
well for the recreation of our beloved subjects as for our 
solace and pleasure when we shall think good to see 
them.” 

Such a patent was necessary to protect actors from 
being arrested or molested by the civil authorities, 
and especially by the civic authorities, who, in London, 
were greatly opposed to stage plays and players under 
an enactment of the 14th of Elizabeth, ‘for the punish- 
ment of vagabonds and the relief of the poor and impo- 
tent,” which has been held to be a protective act to dis- 
tinguish the regularly licensed players and musicians 
from rogues and vagabonds, many of whom infested the 
country under the guise of strolling players. 

So Burbage, a Stratford-upon-Avon man, it would 
seem, was, with his fellows, a ‘‘ servant” of the Earl of 
Leicester, likely, therefore, to have the readier leave to 
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appear before the Queen’s Majesty when, at a later date 
than the building of the theatre in Blackfriars, the Swan 
of Avon had tried the strength of his poetic pinion. 
Notwithstanding an edict or a set of orders issued by 
the civic powers, giving the Lord Mayor and Aldermen 
alone authority to license the performance of plays within 
the city, the Blackfriars Theatre was established among 
the dwellings of persons of distinction, not far from the 
city walls, but not within control of the city officers. 
The Lord Chamberlain, who does not seem to have ob- 
jected to it, and Lord Hunsdon, who did object to the 
confusion and disturbance of the carriages taking people 
to the playhouse, were near neighbors of the theatre at 
Blackfriars ; for that theatre was, in fact, only a portion 





of a tenement adapted to the purposes of a theatre, and | 


known as the ‘* Winter ” Theatre, because it was a roofed 
building, whereas the theatres on Bankside were Sum- 
mer theatres, only roofed over the stage, and with the au- 
ditorium left open to the sky. This was really a perpet- 
uation of the theatre formed by the old Inn Yard, where 
the occupants of the rooms opening from the surrounding 
gallery looked down upon the players, who occupied a 
stage in the open space where the ‘‘ groundlings ” stood 
to witness the performance. 

By the year 1589, three years after his coming to Lon- 
don, William Shakespeare was not only one of ‘Her 
Majesty’s poor players,” but as one of those poor players 
one of the sixteen sharers in the Blackfriars Theatre— 
James Burbage and his son Richard Burbage, John 
Laneham, Thomas Greene, Robert Wilson, John Taylor, 
Anthony Wadeson, Thomas Pope, George Peele, Au- 
gustine Phillipps, Nicholas Towby, William Shakespeare, 
William Kempe, William Johnson, Baptiste Goodale, 
and Robert Armyn, These are the names in the order 
in which they appear. They were actors (Richard Bur- 
bage the greatest actor of his time), and several of them 
authors, poets, dramatists. Some of them are still known 
by their works, but none except Shakespeare has achieved 
a fame which is living still. Some of them may have 
envied and attempted to depreciate Shakespeare, others 
admired his genius ; he must have given proof of it be- 
fore that time, and probably was already known among 


them at least as a dramatist as well as an actor, though | 


it has been conjectured that his first play, the ‘‘ Two 
Gentlemen of Verona,” did not appear till 1591. That 
he made what would now be called a ‘‘ sensation ” when 
he began, first probably to adapt and recast, and then to 
write, dramas for the theatre in which he had been actor, 
and perhaps assistant to Burbage, is shown by the jealous 
and violent attack made upon him by Robert Greene 
(not Thomas Greene) in his ‘‘ Groat’s-worth of Wit,” a 
reference which Henry Chettle, who published the book 
after Greene’s death, soon expressed his regret for not 
having erased, ‘‘ Because myself, having seen his (Shake- 
speare’s) demeanor no less civil than he excellent in the 
quality he professes ; besides divers of worship have re- 
ported his uprightness of dealing, which argues his 
honesty, and his facetious grace in enacting that ap- 
proves his art.” 

By the time that the Blackfriars Theatre was rebuilt, in 
1596, Shakespeare had indeed ‘‘approved his art,” and 
he and Richard Burbage were sharers in the new under- 
taking ; and they and their partners, in petitioning the 
Privy Council, called themselves ‘‘ owners and players of 
the private house or theatre in the Precinct, or Liberty, 
of the Blackfriars.” Judging from the actual dates at 
which Shakespeare’s plays were printed, or had been 
alluded to by other writers, several of his dramas had 
there been performed. His ‘‘Henry VI.,” Part I., was 





alluded to by Nashe in ‘ Pierce Pennilesse,” in 1592. 
‘*Henry VI.,” Part IL, was printed as ‘‘The First Part 
of the Contention,” in 1592; the third part of the same 
play as ‘‘The True Tragedy of the Duke of York,” in 
1595. ‘Richard II.,” ‘Richard III.,” and ‘‘ Romeo 
and Juliet,” were all printed in 1597. All these were 
published in the quarto form. The ‘“‘ Two Gentlemen of 
Verona,” the ‘‘Comedy of Errors” (probably in 1592), 
and, it is supposed, ‘‘Love’s Labor’s Lost,’ had been 
written before these dates; while in 1593 ‘‘ Venus and 
Adonis ” had appeared in print, dedicated to the young 
Henry Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton. Shakespeare 
himself calls ‘‘ Venus and Adonis” ‘ the first-born of 
my invention,” so that it was written some time before 
its publication. ‘‘ Lucrece” was dedicated to the same 
patron in 1594. 

The Globe Theatre, in Bankside, Southwark, which 
was built in 1594, was the ‘‘Summer” theatre of Burbage 
and his company, a building of hexagonal shape without, 
and constructed chiefly of timber by Peter Steele, a 
carpenter and joiner. It was open to the weather, except 
that part of it immediateiy above the stage, where there 
was a thatched roof. Shakespeare had a share in this 
undertaking, and his plays were acted there as they were 
at Blackfriars. 

Before the early days of Elizabeth there l:ad been little 
or no English drama, with the exception of the crude 
miracle and ‘‘ morality ” plays. Some representations of 
classical stories were given in Latin at schools and uni- 
versities on holiday festivals, and at the Inns of Court ; 
there was little or nothing that resembled what we now 
call a play. 

The first English comedy was ‘‘ Roister Doister,” by 
Udall, Master of Eton, in 1535; the first English tragedy 
was ‘‘Gorbudue,” written for the Easter festivities of the 
Inner Temple by two young men who were members of 
the inn, Thomas Norton and Thomas Sackville, in 1561. 

This story, like others of the ancient tragedians, was 
designed to teach a moral, and even a political, lesson on 
the value and necessity of unity as opposed to strife, and 
each act was, in accordance with this object, preceded by 
a ‘‘dumb-show,” by which was represented, in allegor- 
ical or parabolic action, the ‘‘ motive’ of that part of the 
play. The story itself was taken—as the story of ‘* Lear” 
was afterward taken by Shakespeare—from the ‘ Chroni- 
cles of Geoffrey of Monmouth,” and the ‘‘ dumb-shows,” 
or acted preludes, indicated the moral intention or appli- 
cation of the drama. 

After ‘‘Gorbudue,” English plays continued to hold 
their ground, and one of them, which was about con- 
temporary with ‘‘Gorbudue,” was called ‘‘Cambyses,”’ 
by Thomas Preston, of King’s College, whose acting, as 
well as his writing, pleased Elizabeth, when Her Majesty 
witnessed the tragedy of ‘‘Dido” performed at Cam- 
bridge University. It is to Preston’s play that Shake- 
speare is supposed to have alluded when he made Fal- 
staff, in the first part of ‘‘ Henry IV.,” say, when pre- 
tending to chide the wild prince in the character of his 
father : ‘‘ Give me a cup of sack, to make mine eyes look 
red, that it may be thought I have wept; for I must 
speak in passion, and I will do it in King Cambyses’s 
vein.” 

After this slight discursion we will return to the house 
in Henley Street, in which it is generally believed that 
William Shakespeare was born. The conclusion that 
this was the birthplace of Shakespeare is founded, not 
only upon the traditions preserved by the inhabitants 
of Stratford, but, as we have ssen, on some document- 
ary evidence. That house was assuredly his home in 
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childhood, and property purchased by his father, John 
Shakespeare, from Edmund Hall and Emma his wife, is 
described as two messuages, two gardens and two or- 
chards, with their appurtenances. The question which 
of the two houses was inhabited by John Shakespeare is 
said to be answered by a deed of sale of a property in 
1591, that property being described as situate between 
the houses of Robert Johnson and John Shakespeare. 
The property seems to have been inherited by William 
Shakespeare as heir-at-law, and in his will, which any- 
body in London may see in the Prerogative Will Office, 
and of which there can be no doubt 








The other house was known as the Maidenhead Inn as 
early as 1642; and by the deeds of settlement of this 
property on Shakespeare's eldest daughter and grand- 
daughter, we learn that this granddaughter, Elizabeth 
Nash, who was left a widow, and married Sir John Bar- 
nard, left both houses, ‘‘the inn called the Maiden- 
head and the adjoining house and barn,” to her kins- 
men, Thomas and George Hart, the grandsons of her 
grandfather’s sister Joan, in the hands of whose descend- 
ants they remained till the beginning of the present 
century, though tenements had then been built upon 
the former large orchards and gardens, which had been 
sold by those who had come into possession, and the 
Maidenhead Inn had changed its sign to the Swan, and 
again to the Swan and Maidenhead. 

It was then a tumble-down-looking old place, but kept 
up apparently by its sturdy beams and timbers. Its ex- 
ternal appearance had been altered, and it looked a more 
humble dwelling than it had once appeared. Eighty 
years ago it was not easy for visitors to Stratford-upon- 
Avon to regard the mean tenement, the central portion of 
which was preserved for show—that poor room with the 
low ceiling, the massive joists, the plastered walls ribbed 
with oak—as the actual birthplace of the poet whose 
name and work live in the memory of the world even be- 
yond the English-speaking peoples ; but the walls were 
covered’ with inscriptions of the names of hundreds of 
visitors whom that world has also known, and who went 
thither as to a shrine. 

This was the appearance of Shakespeare’s birthplace- 
then and since, misleadingly, called Shakespeare’s house 
—in 1768, when the Corporation of Stratford had rebuilt 
the town-hall. In the northern gable of that hall was a 
v.cant niche that evidently required a statue. Such, at 
all events, was the opinion of a jovial company which 
met at the White Lion at Stratford one evening to wel- 
come the famous George Alexander Steevens, the Shake- 
spearean commentator, who was there on a visit. The 
conversation had, of course, been about Shakespeare, 
and doubtless about the pulling down of the house 
which had stood on the site of the poet’s dwelling, 
called New Place, and the cutting down of the famous 





whatever, he bequeathed to his “‘ sister 
Joan... the house with the appur- 
tenances in Stratford wherein she 
dwelleth, for her natural life, under 
the yearly rent of twelve pence.” Joan 
Shakespeare, who, on her marriage, 
became Mistress Hart, was living there 
in 1639, and probably till her death in 
1646. Both houses were eventually 
to go to Shakespeare's eldest daugh- 
ter, Susannah Hall, wife of Dr. Hall, 
the relative of the family from whom 
the property was purchased, intimate 
friends of the poet. The house in- 
habited by Joan Hart, Shakespeare’s 
sister, seems to have been long after- 
ward divided, the lower part of one- 
half of it being converted into a 
butcher's shop; and a little before 
the beginning of the present century 
the butcher, with an eye alike to 
archeology and business, hung up a 
board thus inscribed : 
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mulberry-tree in the poet's garden —both of which 
events had happened some eleven years before—and 
Steevens proposed that his friend Garrick should be 
applied to for help to obtain funds for raising a statue of 
the poet, at the same time hinting that, as Garrick had 
an eye to the main chance as well as to fame, he would 
probably contrive to turn the proposition to his own ad- 
vantage and, at the same time, to gratify his vanity. A 
subsequent correspondence with the popular actor and 
manager showed that he was not insensible to the appeal, 
especially as the suggestion had been preceded by an 
invitation to become a burgess of Stratford, and to ac- 
cept the freedom of the town, which was presented to 
him inclosed in an elegant box made from the wood of 
the famous mulberry-tree planted by Shakespeare. 
Probably the corporation was not quite prepared for 
the ardor with which Garrick prepared a scheme for 
holding a grand celebration—a Shakespeare Jubilee 
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colts ran up to their knees in water ; and in the evening 
the Celcbration terminated with another grand ball in the 
Town-hall, where Mrs. Garrick, who had been a profes- 
sional danseuse before her marriage, attracted great atten- 
tion by her graceful performance of a minuet. The pa- 
geant, which had been devised by Garrick and rehearsed, 
was not wasted. In the following month, the enterprising 
and astute manager produced it with great magnificence 
at Drury Lane Theatre, where it had an exceedingly pop- 
ular run of about a hundred nights. On the whole, the 
Shakespeare Jubilee Celebration of 1769 was successful, 
and it stirred up a greater interest in all that appertained 
to Shakespeare and his work. It also formed a precedent 
for succeeding efforts, which have resulted, directly and 
indirectly, in the preservation and restoration of the house 
in Henley Street, and the localities indubitably associated 
with the great poet, and in the still more extensive pre- 
servation and restoration of the beautiful church.. There 
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Festival in Stratford itself—but when the idea was made 
known, not only the natives of the Warwickshire town, 
but some influential people in London and other parts of 
the country, showed their willingness to help in carrying 
out the scheme. Garrick and his coadjutors worked so 
effectually that, in the Summer of 1769, the preparations 
were pretty well complete, and the programme of the 
great Shakespeare Jubilee was ready. 

The festival was indirectly announced by the manager 
in his farewell verses at the end of the season at Drury 
Lane, and by the 5th of September the rather dingy, 
slovenly but fairly spacious old town was crowded with 
visitors, and had been furbished up, and was plentifully 
decorated. The Jubilee Celebration commenced the next 
day (Wednesday, the 6th of September), and lasted three 
days. The last day was disfigured by a deluge of rain, 


and the grand Shakespeare pageant of characters in the 
dramas, with banners, cars, chariots, and a cavalcade, 
which had been prepared, was abandoned. There was a 
on Shottery Meadow, in which five 


Jubilee horse-race 





AND HIS SIGNATURE. 


is to be seen th® latest, the most suggestive, and, we 
might say, the most encouraging token of reverence and 
infinite regard to the poet of every age and of all time— 
the Memorial Window presented by American visitors, 
and unvailed in the first week of May, 1885. This win- 
dow represents Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Seven Ages,” illustrated 
by subjects from Holy Scripture: Infancy, by Moses in 
the bulrushes ; Youth, by Samuel before Eli ; Manhood, 
by Isaac and Rebecca ; the Soldier, by Joshua leading the 
armies of Israel; Wisdom, by the Judgment of Solomon ; 
the Philosopher, by Abraham and the Angels; and Old 
Age, by Isaac blessing Jacob. 

There are many who, while they utterly discard the so- 
called relics—supposed to be made from the mulberry- 
tree or the wood of the ‘‘ boundary elm,” beneath which 
the ancient Courts Leet were held, and where it is said 
Shakespeare played in his childhood—will dwell with 
feelings of deep sentiment on this memorial window in 
the chancel of the ckurch. Indeed, Stratford has, for a 
generation past, rather overdone the business in relics ; 
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and though some of these, which date from the early time 
of the rescue of the house in Henley Street, and the gar- 
den of what was once New Place, may be regarded as au- 
thentic, visitors of experience are apt to be a little shy. 
Even the elaborate old seat known as Shakespeare’s chair 
can only be accepted as probably genuine, though it has 
a pedigree which gives it a decided claim ; and the gold 
signet-ring which was found in the churchyard, and bears 
the undoubted initials ‘‘ W.5S.,” and is of the Shake- 
spearean age, has only circumstantial evidence for its 
verity. It may be noticed, however, that though, in all 
probability, Shakespeare had such a ring, he mentions no 
ring among the bequests of personal matters in his will, 
though he mentions his sword, his plate, his jewels, and 
his silver-gilt bowl. 
lings and eightpence to some of his friends and kinsmen 
to buy rings. There is, at all events, a superficial appear- 
ance of his having lost his own ring, and of that being the 
reason for his omitting to mention it. As to the chair, 
there is a little confusion, for there was an old chair, or 
heavy oaken settle, in the garden of the cottage where 
dwelt the charming Anne Hathaway at the time that the 
stripling Shakespeare went a-courting, and tradition had 
it that there the boy poet used to sit—and where Anne 
sat, unless the slim pair sat side by side in the one seat, 
tradition sayeth not; but the chair was, or it was pre- 
tended that it was, preserved—brought out of the garden 
and into the house long afterward, and named Shake- 
speare’s Courting-chair. 

The visitor to Stratford-upon-Avon who has not only 
an acquaintance with the descriptive passages in those 
marvelous dramas of human passion and custom, but an 
imaginative faculty which, making allowance for changes 
wrought by Time's effacing fingers, and by so-called im- 
provements, can picture the old town and the beautiful 
surrounding localities as they were nearly three centu- 
ries ago, may still enjoy a rare holiday in rambling over 
meadows and gently undulating landscape, pleasant hills, 
wooded ridges, and the delightful banks of the beautiful 
and peaceful Avon, holding its placid course through fer- 
tile fields beneath wooded heights, spreading amidst osier- 
clad flats, and narrowing to a swifter course. 

The first visit is naturally paid to the poet’s birthplace 
—that house in Henley Street which has undergone such 
vicissitudes, to be at last preserved as a national mouu- 
ment. It has been, of course, renovated, but with some- 
thing of the judicious care that leaves its earlier features 
unchanged. After a portion of it had ceased to be a 
butcher’s shop, the inscription, ‘‘The immortal Shake- 
speare was born in this house,” appefred on the front, 
and the house, or that portion of it, was rented by an old 
woman, who made part of her living by showing to 
visitors the rooms of about a fourth part of the original 
building—a little shop, a back kitchen, and two rooms 
up-stairs, in one of which—the room in which Shake- 
speare was said to have been born—the walls and even 
the ceiling contained the penciled names of a host of 
visitors, many illustrious, some notorious, but most of 
them obscure. 

It is recorded that the last descendant of the Harts, 
having been obliged to quit the house under process of 
ejectment, took her revenge by whitewashing over all the 
names, and that her successor had a good deal of trouble 
in removing the whitewash so that most of them became 
legible. At that time the poor old dame who had been 
compelled to leave opened an opposition business-house 
on the other side of the street, where she had collected a 
number of dingy and worthless articles, represented to 
be ‘‘ relics” of Shakespeare, while she bravely claimed 


| on the Battle of Waterloo. 





some poetic genius in virtue of her descent, and had 
written, or professed to have written, a remarkable poem 
Poor old creature, she has 
departed long ago, and so has her successor in Shake- 
speare’s house ; but there are still a number of pre- 


| tended Shakespeare relics for sale or on show in the 


Moreover, he leaves twenty-six shil- | 








town, and, in fact, Stratford-upon-Avon may be said to 
live by and for the memory of the immortal bard whose 
image and superscripiion meet you at almost every step. 
The house, however, is rescued from neglect and decay, 
and the ascertained facts have supported tradition in de- 
claring it to be Shakespeare's birthplace. 

Now that the whole building has been recovered, and 
the houses that at a later date crept around it, as well 
as its ancient neighbors, have been removed, we can bet- 
ter judge of what it may have been when John Shake- 
speare purchased the property, where his son William, 
with the other children, sat, ate and drank in the queer 
old kitchen, where that same William Shakespeare, the 
famous poet, often sat in the inglenook, the cozy corner 
by the wide chimney, on his occasional excursion from 
London or his periodical sojourn with his family in the 
old town. 

At the time that John Shakespeare first dwelt in this 
house it was probably one of the most comfortable and 
commodious in the place —a substantial, middle-class 
dwelling ; for at that time the streets of Stratford-upon- 
Avon, though wide and open, as became a place where 
there was a cattle-market and a good deal of traffic, were 
not remarkable for houses of much pretension, and, in 
fact, successive fires had destroyed a good many of the 
poor, mean, thatched dwellings, and this building in 
Henley Street would compare favorably with most of its 
neighbors that succeeded tiem. 

Stratford was a primitive, straggling place, with about 

1,400 or 1,500 inhabitants, and a place a good deal want- 
ing in sanitary arrangements, for at the time of Shake- 
speare’s birth the plague had carried off about one-eighth 
part of the population. There was a good deal of refuse 
hay and straw and other outscourings in the streets—to 
say nothing of dung-heaps, for one of which John Shake- 
speare himself and one of his neighbors were fined by the 
corporation. Even in later days Stratford -upon- Avon 
was not so agreeable a resort as it has since become. 
One of the visitors present at the Jubilee in 1769 called 
it a dirty hole, but he was, perhaps, discontented with 
the weather or the dinner; and the aspect of the place 
had been quite considerably improved when, in 1824, the 
Shakespearean Club was formed at Stratford, and deter- 
mined to hold a Triennial Celebration. About fifty years 
had elapsed since the Great Jubilee, but it was taken as 
a general model for an equally imposing celebration on 
April 23d, 1827 (St. George’s Day, and the accepted birth- 
day of Shakespeare), and two following days. 
' Again, on April 23d, 1830, an equally effective three 
days’ Commemoration and a still more magnificent pa- 
geant was held, when an ode, written for the occasion by 
Mr. Alaric A. Watts, was recited, and there were dramatic 
performances in the new, but afterward little-used, thea- 
tre, in which the then rising tragedian, Mr. Charles Kean, 
sustained the principal characters. 

The Shakespearean Club of Stratford-apon-Avon, and 


| its loyal members and supporters in London associated 


with literature, art and the drama, kept on their useful 
work, and in 1853 or 1854 they had raised a sum by pub- 
lic contribution sufficient to purchase for £3,820 the pro- 
perty in Henley Street, which had, in about 1814, been 
purchased for £140 by an humble and obscure, but, per- 
haps, not altogether short-sighted, inhabitant of the 
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locality. It was sold by the famous George Robins, and 
bought by the ‘‘ Nation” as represented by those who 
were to hold it in trust as national property, and who, 
therefore, began to repair and restore it, with a view to 
its preservation as we see it to-day. Of course, the chief 
apartment is still the room in which the poet was born, 
and it is reached by a flight of ten stairs of solid oak. 
The whitewashed walls, the ceiling, and the sixty small, 
square panes of the window were all filled with the au- 
tographs of distinguished and undistinguished visitors 
five-and-twenty years ago, till many of the scribbled sig- 
natures were themselves undistinguishable, and there 
was not an inch of room left. 

The names of Tennyson and Rogers are on the wall to 
the right of the entrance, and, lower down, those of 
Dickens, Mark Lemon, and Augustus Egg. Thackeray 
is on the ceiling ; Walter Scott, scored with a diamond, 
on the window, scribbled over by some obtrusive no- 
body. The names of the actors all cluster about the 
fireplace: Edmund Kean, Charles Kean, Helen Faucit, 
Vestris, Buckstone, Mrs. Fitzwilliam, Robert Elliston, 
Gustavus Brooke, Charles Mathews and others, with that 
of Albert Smith among them. But at the time men- 
tioned, about 1864, a book had been preparec ‘o receive 
the names of visitors, and among the first ins» .2d there 
are Henry Ward Beecher (Brooklyn) and ‘ ryers ” 
(pugilist). Otempora! O mores! 

But, at all events, there was the house, and there it is 
to-day, with the pretty garden belonging to it also re- 
stored. The simple Spring flowers that Shakespeare 
loved bloom there and in the lanes and fields by which 
we wend our way to surrounding places, each of which is 
a memorial of the poet. His genius makes his personal 
history of such high account that it gives us a fresh, 
vivid interest in Charlecote and the Lucy family, and in 
the great house of the Cloptons, whose ancestors built 
the old, long bridge that spanned the Avon at Stratford, 
since when the ‘‘ Strait Ford ” itself ceased to be the only 
way to cross the stream between the low-lying meadows, 
whose fresh pastures so often lay under water in the 
tlood-tide after the rains. 

Stratford-upon-Avon may be said to be the central 
point of four main roads; one of them leading across 
the old bridge to the famous Elizabethan mansion and 
beautiful, sequestered Park of Charlecote, and to the 
quaint Village of Hampton Lucy. The woodland scenery 
about Charlecote is still very charming : the old mansion 
standing in the neighborhood of the ancestral oaks and 
beeches of the fine park, where the deer roam, ‘‘a care- 
less herd full of the pasture”; the river flowing just be- 
neath the rising ground, whence the fine old building is 
mirrored in the silver stream, the river that is still the 
haunt of swans and cygnets, as the woods are of ‘‘ rus- 
set-painted choughs, many in sort.” There are still nooks 
and peaceful retreats hereabout, on the high - wooded 
banks of Avon, or in the little dells and glades, where 
one might while away a whole Summer's day, with the 
‘Merry Wives of Windsor” or ** A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream ’’ in one’s pocket ; though the former play (written 
to please Queen Elizabeth, who wanted to see Sir John 
Falstaff in love) shows the close and true observation of 
the author, when he had roamed in Windsor Park instead 
of his well-known and beloved Charlecote. 

But the mention of Charlecote and the Lucys may 
remind us that the story of Shakespeare leaving home, 
obliged to fly the country to escape prosecution by Sir 
Thomas Lucy for deer-stealing, has long been exploded. 
There is no foundation, except vague rumor, for the deer- 
stealing story, and that rumor, like the scurrilous verses 





attributed to Shakespeare and said to have been fastened 
to the park-gate to insult Sir Thomas Lucy, can be shown 
to belong to a much later date. 

Probably the punning quip suggested in the first scene 
of the ‘‘ Merry Wives of Windsor,” where Evans Slender 
speaks of the ‘‘ dozen luces”” in an old coat-of-arms and 
changes the pronunciation of the word, may have been a 
mischievous reference to an old joke, but it is turned off 
with a quaint conceit when Shallow says the luce is a 
fresh fish and the salt (saltant) fish is an old coat. The 
reference is, doubtless, to the Lucy arms, which was not 
twelve, but three, duces, or pike. 

The picturesque old building known as Anne Hath- 
away’s cottage, in the Village of Shottery, is only a little 
more than a mile from Stratford, and the Shakespearean 
Club was instrumental in acquiring it as a national pos- 
session. It is an antiquated building in a secluded nook, 
with surroundings suggesting peaceful hours. The thick 
thatch, the little dormer widows, the moss-grown well, 
all seem to be a part of Shakespeare’s story ; so do the low 
door, the cozy, wainscoted kitchen, which was probably 
‘*the parlor and all,” with its stone floor, its low-beamed, 
traversed ceiling and wide fireplace, on the left of which 
is the old bacon-cupboard, with its grated door for 
smoke-drying the mellow flitch, and with the initials 
“Tl. H.” and ‘‘T. H.” carved upon it, showing that it was 
once in the possession of the Hathaways, members of the 
family continuing to reside there till a comparatively re- 
cent date. Ascending the narrow stairs, the visitor is 
shown a bedroom containing one of those remarkable old 
carved four-post bedsteads which were in fashion in 
Shakespeare’s day, and, perhaps, is something like that 
‘*second-best bed” which he specially bequeathed to his 
wife Anne in his will. 

There can be little doubt that the youth Shakespeare 
was an-ardent wooer. He and handsome Anne Hath- 
away were troth-plighted, and it must be remembered 
that in those days the troth-plight was socially regarded 
as marriage, preliminary to the ceremony in the church. 
It was doubtless considered prudent by those families 
that there should be little delay in binding it by the 
religious ceremony and sanction. Between Richard 
Hathaway, Anne’s father, and John Shakespeare there 
was, it appears, a pretty close friendship, for there is 
documentary evidence that, in 1579, Shakespeare be- 
came bondsman for Hathaway ‘in an action at law. 

A license from the Consistorial Court at Worcester for 
the marriage of William Shakespeare and Anne Hath- 
away, after once asking of the bans, was issued; the 
bondsmen who guaranteed that the youthful bridegroom, 
though under age, would fulfill the conditions of the 
license, were Fulk Sandells and John Rychardson, of 
Warwick, farmers, and friends of William Shakespeare, 
each of whom was bound in a penalty of fifty pounds. 
The license is dated November 28th, in the twenty-fifth 
year of Elizabeth (1582), and the wedding ceremony took 
plece in Trinity Church. 

It is impossible to determine what occupation was fol- 
lowed by William Shakespeare at this time and for three 
years afterward, and endeavors to show that he was em- 
ployed as a schoolmaster, as assistant to an attorney, as a 
gardener, and so on, are neither striking nor convincing. 
It is far more probable that, citer leaving the Grammar 
School, he assisted his father as a general farmer, for he 
certainly understood something of that business, as was 
proved years afterward, when he had himself acquired 
landed estate in various places about Stratford, and had 
returned from the war of wits, the turmoil and the heart- 
burnings of London, to settle down into the peaceful life 
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HOLY TRINITY CHURCH, STRATFORD-UPON-AYON, WHERE SHAKESPEARE LIES. 


of an English gentleman yeoman; though he did not | set out for London, and, as we have seen, began to 


altogether abandon the pen, and, doubtless, still took 
profits from his acted dramas. But Shakespeare, at nine- 
teen, probably assisted his father, and he, with his wife 
and children, may have continued to live in the old 
house, or at Ingon. 

It is not impossible that for part of this time, at all 
events, he had a deliberate intention of trying the stage, 
and of writing dramas; and that his parents were able 
and not altogether unwilling to contribute to the support 
of his family, while he prepared by thought and study for 
a career which enabled him to repay, and more than re- 
pay, these obligations to his father, who lived till 1601, 
cad his mother, who lived till 1608, within eight years of 
his own death. 

In May, 1583, a daughter was born to William and 
Anne Shakespeare, 
and was baptized 
in Trinity Church 
by the name of 
Susannah. On 
February 2d, 1585, 
there is another 
entry in the parish 
register, of the 
baptism of the twin 
children, ‘‘ Hamnet 
and Judith, sonne 
and daughter to 
William Shake- 
speare.” While 
wanting above two 
months to the com- 
pletion of his ma- 
jority, he was the 
father of three 
children. In the 
following year he 














CHAIB AT BIDFORD, NEAB STRATFORD, 
SAID TO HAVE BEEN USED BY WIL- 
LIAM SHAKESPEARE. 





attain to some position as soon as there was opportunity 
for his genius to be manifested. 

In 1591, according to documentary evidence, he lived 
in Southwark, near the Bear Garden; and from the 
‘*Poor’s Book of the Liberty of the Clink in Soutli- 
wark,”’ it is evident that he dwelt in a good house, for it 
was assessed at the very highest rate for the relief of the 
poor, and it has been surmised that he had his family 
with him in London at that time. This, however, is 
scarcely probable, as in the Autumn of that year his little 
son Hamnet died, and was buried in his native place. 

His plays and sonnets were known and eulogized ; his 
association with the theatres, the Globe and Blackfriars, 
and the ‘‘Curtain,” where his plays were doubtless per- 
formed, being that of an actor 
as well as of a great dramatist; 
and probably in both capaci- 
ties, but chiefly as author, he 
was known and appreciated 
by the Queen and in the Court, 
where he ranked some of the 
nobles among his friends. In 
1598 the name of William 
Shakespeare appeared on the 
rate-book of St. Helen's, Bish- 90? SIGNET-RING FOUND IN 


- A FIELD NEAR THE CHURCH- 
opsgate, and he may possibly yaxp, sTRATFORD-ON-AVON. 





have resided there, for there r 


was, and still is, Crosby Hall, which was one of the 
localities appearing in the play of ‘‘ Richard III.” At 
that time Shakespeare was one of the cast in Ben Jon- 
son’s ‘‘ Every Man in his Humor”; but he was then pro- 
bably paying longer visits to Stratford, for he had again 
made it his home by purchasing a large and important 
house there, and his visits were sure to be from Stratford 
to London, rather than from London to Stratford. The 
house which Shakespeare purchased had originally be- 
longed to the Clopton family, and was called New Place, 
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or the Great House, and had come into the hands of a 
Mr. Underhill. It was the best house in the line of the 
main street of Stratford, with two gardens and two barns 
behind, in the direction of the Avon, New Place being in 
Chapel Strect, at the corner of Chapel Lane, leading to- 
ward the river. At the opposite corner stands the Guild 
Chapel of the Holy Cross, founded also in the reign of | 
Henry VIIL, by Sir Hugh Clopton ; and on the other | 
side of the chapel is the Grammar School. New Place 
was boqueathed by Shakespeare to his daughter Su- | 
sannab, wife of Dr. Hall. She died in 1649, surviving 
her husband for ten years, and in all probability occupied 
the house when Henrietta Maria, Queen of Charles L, | 
went to Stratford with an army in 1643, and was enter- | 
tained at New Place for three weeks. 

Mrs. Hall's daughter, Elizabeth, married first Mr. 
Thomas Nash, and secondly Sir Thomas Barnard, dying 
without issue. The house in New Place was afterward 
repurchased by the Cloptons, and another Sir Hugh 
Clopton resided there in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, having so repaired, and, in fact, almost rebuilt 
the house, that it could scarcely be called Shakespeare's 
dwelling. After the death of Sir Hugh, in 1751, it was 
sold to the Rev. Francis Gastrell in 1753, and totally de- 
stroyed by him in 1758. 

This Mr. Gastrell seems to have been a surly, ill-con- 
ditioned individual who knew little and cared less about 
Shakespeare, and when visitors to Stratford desired to 
see the house and garden, and to sit under the mulberry- 
tree that had been planted by the poet, he resented it, 
ind began by cutting down the mulberry-tree, which 
was bought by a watchmaker, at Stratford, who solemnly 
affirmed that he reserved it for the fashioning of various 
articles as relics. 

Shakespeare also began to acquire other property in | 
Stratford, for he was then in the tide of fame and for- 
tune. One of the most complete testimonies to the posi- 
tion which he occupied among his contemporaries is that 
of Francis Meres, Master of Arts, of Cambridge, who, in | 
1598, published a book entitled ‘‘ Palladio Tamia’ — 
‘Wits’ Treasury ’’—described by Anthony Wood as a 
noted school-book. Prefixed to it is a ‘* Comparative 
Discourse” of our English poets, which says: ‘‘ As the 
Greek tongue is made famous and eloquent by Homer, 
Hesiod, Euripides, Aischylus, Sophocles, Pindarus, Pho- 
eylides and Aristophanes, and the Latin tongue by Virgil, 
vid, Horace, Silius Italicus, Lucanus, Lucretius, Auso- 
aius and Claudianus ; so the English tongue is mightily 
enriched and gorgeously invested in rare ornaments and 
splendid habiliments by Sir Philip Sidney, Spenser, 
Danial, Drayton, Varney, Shakespeare, Marlowe and 
Chapman. As the soul of Euphorbus was thought to 
live in Pythagoras, so the sweet, witty soul of Ovid lies 
n mellifluous and honey-tongued Shakespeare ; witness 
uis ‘Venus and Adonis,’ his ‘ Lucrece,’ his sugared son- 
sets among his private friends, etc. 

‘*As Plautus and Seneca are accounted the best for 
tragedy among the Latins, so Shakespeare, among the 
English, is the most excellent in both kinds for the 
stage. For comedy, witness his ‘Gentlemen of Verona,’ 
his ‘ Errors,’ his ‘ Love’s Labor’s Lost,’ his ‘ Love’s Labor’s 
Won,’ his ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ and his ‘ Mer- 
chant of Venice’; for tragedy, his ‘ Richard IT.,’ ‘ Richard 
IIL,’ ‘Henry IV.,’ ‘ King John,’ ‘ Titus Andronicus,’ and 
his ‘Romeo and Juliet.’ 

As the noted Scipius Stolo said that the Muses would 
speak with Plautus’s tongue 4 they could speak Latin, 
sc J say the Muses would speak with Shakespeare's fine- 
filed plirase if they could speak lish ” 








| by Meres in 1598. 


The dates before which some of the plays were cer- 
tainly produced have been already mentioned, beginning 
with the historical plays of ‘‘ Henry VI.,” in 1592 and 
1594 ; of ‘‘ Richard II.” and * Richard IIL,” printed in 
1597 ; of ‘*‘Romeo and Juliet,” 1597 ; ‘* Love’s Labor's 
Lost,” 1598 ; ‘* Henry IV.,” 1598 ; and ‘‘ All’s Well that 
Ends Well” (believed to be the ‘‘ Love’s Labor's Won ”’ 
mentioned by Meres), and the other plays also mentioned 
‘* Henry IV.,” Part II., was printed 
in 1600, and so were ‘“‘ Henry Y.” and ‘Titus Androni- 
‘*As You Like It” was entered at Stationers’ Hall 
“Twelfth Night’? was acted in the 


cus.” 
in the same year. 


| hall of the Middle Temple in 1602 ; ‘*The Merry Wives 


of Windsor” was printed and ‘ Othello” was acted at 
Harefield in that year; ‘‘ Hamlet” was printed in 1603, 
‘* Measure for Measure ” was acted at Whitehall in 1604, 
and ‘‘ King Lear” in 1607; ‘‘Taming of the Shrew,” 
which, it is believed, was acted by Henslowe’s company in 
1593, was entered at Stationers’ Hall in 1607; ‘ Troilus 
and Cressida,” having been previously acted at Court, 
was printed in 1609 ; and ‘ Pericles,” which has been re- 
garded as one of the doubtful plays, in the same year. 
The ‘‘Tempest” and the ‘‘ Winter’s Tale” were both 
acted at Whitehall in 1611. The dates of ‘‘ Macbeth” 
‘*Cymbeline,” ‘Timon of Athens,” ‘Julius Czesar,” 
‘Antony and Cleopatra” and ‘‘ Coriolanus,” are not to 
be so exactly fixed ; but they undoubtedly belong to the 
later period of Shakespeare's work, after he took up his 
residence at Stratford, though he still visited London, 
and, in 1612-13, purchased a house near the Blackfriars 
Theatre, the indenture of the conveyance describing 
him as William Shakespeare, of Stratford-upon-Avon. 
In 1613 he seems to have terminated his connection 
with the theatres, and in that year the Globe at Bank- 
side was burned down during the performance of his 
new play, ‘‘ Henry VIII.” We have already observed that 
there was a great difference between the comparatively 
rude accessories of the Globe and the greater refinements 
of the Blackfriars, or Winter Theatre, where plays were 


performed by candlelight, and where -subsequently, as_ 


” 


at the ‘“‘ Curtain,” there was drapery, or a ‘‘ drop-scene. 
Shatespeare himself has indicated the appearance of 
the circular interior of the Globe, in the preliminary 
chorus to ‘Henry V.” : 
** Pardon, gentles all, 

Tho flat, unraised spirit, that hath dared 

On this unworthy seaffold to bring forth 

So great an object: Can this cockpit hold 

The vasty fields of France? Or may we cram 

Within this wooden O the very casques 

That did affright the air at Agincourt ?” 


Shakespeare had at that date been long engaged in his 
happy, peaceful life at New Place, and could live in the 
style of a plain country gentleman among his old friends 
and his relatives, his daughter Susannah being well mar- 
ried to Dr. Hall, a medical practitioner of much ability 
and learning. 

His daughter Judith was still at home, but married in 
February, 1616, only a few weeks before her father’s 
death, Thomas Quiney, vintner and wine- merchant, of 
Stratford. 

In 1603 Shakespeare was at the zenith of his fame, 
though some of the finest of his dramas were produced 
afterward, and he was the greatest of living English 
writers at the accession of James I. 

In 1605 he bought the moiety of a lease, with thirty- 
one years to run, of the great and small tithes of Strat- 
ford, Old Stratford, Bishopston and Weleombe. For this 
he gave £440, and the tithes would produce him £60 a 
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year, caual to about £350 in present value. 
already possessed lands in Old Stratford, Welcombe and 
Bishopston. 

None of Shakespeare’s property appears to have suf- 
fered in the great fire of July 14th, and, a few months 
afterward, we find him engaged with others in opposing 
an attempt to inclose some of the common lands near 
Welcombe. Shakespeare’s kinsman, Thomas Greene, was 
sent to London with a petition to the Privy Council, and 
the inclosure which had been made was then again 
thrown open. 

Shakespeare’s last visit to London is believed to have 
been made in November, 1614. 
sundry disputes, sales and lawsuits, in which he was in- 


terested, are among the most recent of the records of | 
the great poet, until the making of his will, and at that | 


time his property in London and Stratford must have 
produced an income exceeding one thousand pounds a 
year in our day. 

The date of the execution of the will is March 25th, 
1616, and he then had but one grandchild (called niece 
in the will, after the fashion of the time), Elizabeth, the 
daughter of John and Susannah Hall, baptized in Febru- 
ary, 1607. 

On April 23d, 1616, on the anniversary of his birthday, 
and within one month of signing the will, in which he 
describes himself to be in perfect health and memory, he 
departed this life, and all that was mortal of him was laid 
in that tomb in the church which thenceforward became 
a shrine. 

The church at Stratford-upon-Avon is itself a fine and 
imposing structure, its transept, naves, aisles and chan- 
cel containing some very beautiful work. The bold arcbi- 
tecture gives a fine appearance to the exterior building, 
with its tower and steeple, as seen from the river. There 
are many interesting monuments in the church, among 
the most conspicuous being a recumbent statue of John 
Combe, the friend of Shakespeare, and a chapel contain- 
ing the monuments of the Clopton family. 

Against the north wall of the church is the monu- 
mental bust of Shakespeare, the work of Gerard Johnson, 
‘*the Hollander,” and Shakespeare’s contemporary, who 
also carved the monument of John Combe. 

The bust, which is life-size, was formed out of a block 
of soft stone, and was originally, or, at all events, very 
early, painted in natural color, the hair and beard au- 
burn or warm chestnut, the eyes hazel. 
coat was scarlet, and covered with a loose, seamless black 
own. The upper half of the cushion was green, the 
under part crimson, and the tassels gilt. So it remained 
for about one hundred and twenty years, when, in 1748, 
Mr. John Ward, grandfather to Mrs. Siddons and Mr. 
Kemble, devoted the entire profits of a performance of 
‘* Othello” to restore it in accordance with its original 
appearance. But, in 1793, Malone, the famous Shake- 
spearean commentator, took it into his head to have 
the whole bust painted white, and pretty thickly too, so 
that much of the original character and expression was 
obliterated. 

In 1835 the Committee of the Shakespearean Club ap- 
pealed for public subscriptions for the restoration of the 
church, its roof, and windows, the whole of which were 
much dilapidated and disfigured, and for the careful re- 
storation and preservation of the memorial and tomb of 
Shakespeare, and the inscriptions and memorials of his 
family. The famous bust, however, is still, and is likely 
to remain, the most familiar and authentic memorial of 
the great poet, except his own glorious and immortal 
works, and this is the conclusion to which every visitor 
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But he | to Stratford-upon-Avon is likely to come. 


Documents relating to | 


The doublet or | 
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The well- 
| known flat slab of freestone, bearing the doggerel lines, 


“Good frende for Jesus sake forbearo 
To digge the dust encloased heare; 
Bleste be ye man yt spares thes stones, 
And curst be he yt moves my bones,’ 


| is below the monument at a few paces from the wall. 
| There is almost unquestionable authority for the belief 
that this stone was there not long after the burial of 
Shakespeare, but there is no evidence whatever that he 
wrote the verse, the quality of which is absolutely hostile 
to such a supposition. De Quincey came to the conclu- 
| sion that they were the work of the sexton or parish 
clerk, Anne, Shakespeare's wife, who died on August 
6th, 1623, was buried on the 8th, and her gravestone is 
next this stone, but nearer to the north wall, upon which 
Shakespeare's monument is placed. Nearer the south 
wall isa flat stone, bearing the inscription, ‘‘To Susan- 
nah, wife of John Hall, gent.; ye danghter of William 
Shakespeare, gent.,” and some verses which are evidently 
a sincere and hearty tribute to her piety, charity and 
goodness. 

The Centenary Celebration of 1864 was largely sup- 
ported, and was enthusiastically prepared for. In spite 
of misunderstandings and jealousies, the main features 
of the festival were carried out with something like 
energy and spirit. 

It had been determined to endeavor to raise by public 
donations a sufficient sum to found two or more scholar- 
ships at the Stratford Grammar School, and to provide a 
statue or other lasting memorial, but some years elapsed 
before the intention was accomplished. Chiefly through 
the exertions of Mr. J. O. Halliwell Phillipps, however, 
the former intentions were fulfilled by the purchase of 
the site of New Place, and the restoration of the grounds 
and gardens. 

In 1872 the old theatre, which had occupied part of 
the ground, was taken down, and in 1887 the expecta- 
tions of the promoters of the Tercentenary Celebration 
were realized by the erection of the new memorial build- 
ing, which combines theatre, library and museum, and 
cost £30,000. 








A CIVILIZED society exists on an artificial level, says o 
well-known professor. The domestic animals which we 
use are not the ones which Nature gave us. They have 
been brought by the labor and ingenuity of man so far 
away from their original type that we do not always know 
what the latter was. The grains, fruits and vegetables 
which we eat are not any which Nature gave us. We 
have transformed them out of all semblance to their 
original types. The clothes which we wear were never 
given to us by Nature. Between anything given by 
Nature and the shoes, hats, coats and dresses which we 
wear, lies a history of thousands of years of labor, experi- 
ment, ingenuity and caprice. Our houses were not given 
to us by Nature. A modern house has a history thou- 
sands of years long when we call to mind the steps of in- 
vention and experiment, and the thousand converging 
lines of discovery and invention of details, which ‘have 
gone to make it. The whole environment of a civilized 
man is artificial. 


SHattow men believe in their luck, believe in cireum- 
stances. It was somebody’s name, or he happened to be 
there at the time, or it was so then, and another day it 
would have been otherwise. Strong men believe in cause 
and effect. 
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VIEW IN THE CHANCEL, HOLY TRINITY CHURCH, WITH THE MEMORIAL BUST AND TABLET AND THE STAINED-GLASS WINDOW, 
THE GIFT OF AMERICAN VISITORS.— SEE PAGE 419, 
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‘CATCHING SIGHT OF ME, SHE ABANDONED HER PURPOSE, WHATEVER IT MAY HAVE BEEN, AND BECKONED ME WITH THE 
HAND THAT HELD THE APPLE,” 


° 


ONE HALLOWEEN. 


By Litian A. PAuL, 


‘‘GreorcE! I say, George! Been asleep, old fellow ? | house, I may here remark). ‘‘ I am going to tell you the 
You needn’t deny it! Caught in the act! You'd better | true story of my courtship and marriage, which I flat- 
have been making up your own ‘true’ story, for it’s your | ter myself, with very little embellishment, will sound a 
turn. Fire away! When you finish, just wake Jack, | little out of the ordi——” 





will you ?” ‘‘Now, George, you will do nothing of the kind,” 
**Nonsense, man !” I returned. ‘‘I heard every word. | exclaimed Jessie. ‘‘ How can they care to hear about 
Let’s see. It was about—about——” | that? Tell them——” 


‘*About my trip to Calgary last year, and——” “My dear,” I returned, gently, but firmly, ‘it is no- 
‘*Exactly,” I returned, hastily ; too hastily, I’ve since | thing to be ashamed of. Jam not ashamed of it. If you 
thought. ‘‘ And the Mayor of Winnipeg, you know—eh ? | wish, Billy will get you a hand-screen. 
Ha! ha!” ‘It was just three years ago,” I proceeded—as my 
‘Not at all, old boy! I was telling about the doc’s | smaller half resumed her tatting, with a resigned expres- 
parrot, right here in New York. However, I'll let you | sion about the mouth, but with a gleam in her eyes 
off this time. You always were a lazy beggar. Give us | which meant mischief —“ when, as you all know, I was 





yours, and make it small and sugar-coated.” doing the Rockies with Sam Germain, that the incident 
** Ah, yes,” I murmured, fixing my eyes intently upon | which I am going to relate occurred. 
the glowing couls, in the vain endeavor to appear a trifle ‘*We were on the return journey, when we fell in 


abstracted, but, in reality, not daring to meet the eyes | with some friends of Sam’s, who persuaded him to go 
of the little woman over in the corner (the head of our ' back with them, leaving me to meander on alone. 
Vol. XXVL, No. 4—28, i 
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‘Dull ? Dull was no name for it, I assure you, until | 


Halloween reminds me of a little yarn the folks tell of this 


this day, the last day of October, upon which my story | very house we’re in, which, by-the-way, if it wouldn't 





hinges. I was traveling by coach from to 


and my only companions were a small party of theatrical | 


people who were making a slight détour from the beaten 
route, for reasons best known to themselves. 

“They were exceedingly gay, but, on the whole, well 
informed and companionable, and, before we had left 
many miles behind us, I found myself on tolerably 
friendly terms with all of them. Barney Blake, of old 
McVickar’s, can tell a first-class story, as perhaps some 
of you know, and as dusk settled down over us we grew 
very jolly ; indeed, our hilarity increased to such an 
extent that we ceased to notice anything outside the 
coach, even the fact that our rate of speed was also in- 
creasing amazingly. Not until we had brought up short, 
at the foot of a down grade, did we realize it ; and when 
the driver bellowed out, hoarsely, ‘Inside, there !’ we 
were struck with consternation. Some one suggested, 
‘Something must have bu’st,’ whereupon two or three 
heads were poked out in quick succession, whose re- 
spective owners joined in a brisk chorus of ‘ What's 
up, driver ?’ 

***T’m thinkin’ we'll have to turn off,’ he roared, in a 
pause of the wind. ‘There’s a big storm a-comin’, and 
I'm thinkin’ I had better not keep you on the road an- 
other six hours.’ 

‘*He waited patiently for an answer, while we gazed 
somewhat dubiously at each other. What was the alter- 
native ? we wondered. No sign of a habitation of any 


| give the ladies a fright, I'll just repeat for you.’ 
‘* And, without waiting for reassurance on this point, 


| he hurried on. 


| a Halloween. 


‘**JTt seems it was an aunt of mine. I should say it 
must be wellnigh thirty years ago, she gave a party on 
All the people came out from ——— ; 


| and they say to this day there hasn’t been such doin’s 


in the valley since. 


*Long near twelve o’clock some- 
where, as the folks tell it, this aunt of mine and a 
couple of others, about the size of her in mischief, got 
together a-talkin’ of Halloween, and of what they be- 
lieved and didn’t believe; and finally they just dared 


| her to go up to the great, big spare bedroom all alone, 


and go through some of the forms she didn’t believe in. 
Well, she consented, and, just about midnight, tuk a 
small candle, and an apple, and what not, and made her 
way to that part of the old place that was mostly shut 
off in those days. 

***She was to wait till the first stroke of the clock, 
then go close to the looking-glass with the candle, taking 
a bite of the apple at the same time—and, I disremember 
now just which shoulder—but the face of her future hus- 


band was to look at her over one shoulder in the look- 


description could be discerned through the gathering | 


gloom, and the moaning and tossing in the tree-tops far 
above us sounded eerie in the extreme. 

‘*** What can you do with us ?’ I shouted, taking ad- 
vantage of the wind to convey my message. 
know of any place where we 
drive on.’ 

“T was a trifle cross with him for frightening the 
women. He shouted something indistinctly into the 
darkness, of which the only word I caught was ‘ don- 
key.’ Of course, I knew he was addressing one of his 
steeds, and drew in my head at once. We did drive on, 
and ere long found ourselves jolting rapidly over the 
roughest road between Frisco and New York. Our driver 
was determined to pile up the agony, and finally turned 
so sharply in at a gateway as to throw several of the party 
apon their knees, which was the more uncomfortable as 
the position was entirely novel to most of them. We had 
arrived at a pile of old buildings, half inn, helf ranch 
(which I have since suspected was run in collusion with 


‘If you 
can put up, say so; if not, 


the stage-driver’, where we were ushered through a court- | 


rard into a wonderfully comfortable-looking living-room. 
Here we were treated with true Western hospitality, and, 
after a substantial, nondescript meal, gathered round a 
glorious fire, too tired to do much save bask in its 
grateful warmth. Not so our genial host, however. He 
seemed to think we had come there for entertainment, 
and exerted himself in that direction. 

**Our bedrooms had been assigned to us upon our ar- 
rival, and he assured me, in strict confidence, that mine 
was by all odds the best in the house. I took the state- 
ment at its face value, for it certainly was the coziest room 
Thad seen. After that I don’t know whether he went to 


story. 
then ; at any rate, the next I recollect [ was listening, 
sleepily at first, afterward with much interest, to the 
tail end of a discourse, somewhat after this wise : 


Being a ‘lazy beggar,’ I may have dozed off just | vehicle of some description had crashed against the gate 


| 


| the darkness without. 


ing-glass. 

*** Well, she went through all the nonsense, and got 
herself all kind o’ worked up like ; and when she come to 
put the candle to the glass, they say she was a-trembling 
like a race-hoss ; and when she come to look into the 
glass up close, and see in it as plain as daylight the face 
of a man lookin’ steadily at her from the darkness over 
back of her—well, they say she never uttered a sound, 
just swayed a bit, and when he caught her she was dead. 
Heart disease, I s’pose. It was all for a joke, you see ; 
but the strange part of it is, they do say, though I don't 
believe it myself ’—nevertheless, he lowered his voice to 
a ‘pitch of hoarseness in his earnestness —‘ they do say 
she comes back to that room like clockwork come Hal- 
loween each time, and any one that ll go in there at 
midnight ‘ll get his future wife shown up.’ 

**We were all more or less impressed by the tale and 
the landlord’s rendering of it. The sense of comfort and 
prosperity, which had been noticeable about the place 
from the first, seemed suddenly to have melted into thin 
air, and we turned somewhat chilly at the thought of the 
galleries to be traversed above. The short man, however, 
who did the facetious business of the troup, proved him- 
self equal to the occasion. He was absolutely undamp- 
able, as was evidenced by the dryness of the joke with 
which he came to the rescue. We were all quite ready 
to be diverted ; but in the midst of the burst of hilarity 
which followed, by way of reaction after our host’s tragic 
recital, we were startled by the sound of a woman's 
shriek borne to us, loud and distinct, above the soughing 
of the wind. We looked at one another aghast, and one 
or two of us, rushing to the windows, attempted to pierce 
This was impossible, however ; 
it hung like a pall over the house, and with ill-concealed 
uneasiness we awaited further developments. Even the 
facetious young man began to wear an almost funereal 
expression, ere the entrance of our host, with a placidly 


| beaming countenance, put to flight conjecture and ac- 
the rest of the party individually with the same little | 


quainted us with the solid, prosaic facts of the case. A 


in attempting the sharp turn which our driver had pre- 
viously achieved with such doubtful success, 


**Its occupants had missed the stage from , and, 





‘**Oh, true enough, so it is, and the fact of its bein’ | as it only passed through once every three days, had 
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attempted to oveitake it, thus meeting with the accident. 
Their ramshackle conveyance had gone to pieces without 
so much as leaving a dent in the big gate to tell the tale ; 
and though the old man was uninjured, the young lady 
had broken her wrist, and was completely laid up. At 
the mention of a young lady our interest brightened up 
considerably, and it looked for a moment as if we were 
going to have a dramatic scene on the strength of it. Of 
course, our host took advantage of the fact. He put on 
a most dolorous expression, and ‘didn’t know what he 
should do. Hadn’t a comfortable room in the house to 
put the poor little thing in, and she waitin’ to retire 
immediately, too.’ 

“Now, what could Ido? Of course, I offered the use 
of mine at once, and told him to put me anywhere. He 
accepted my offer very cheerfully, and conveying it forth- 
with to one of his underlings, appeared to dismiss the 
subject from his mind. Presently, however, he stepped 
up to my elbow, and, assuming a finely indifferent, off- 
hand manner, said : 

***T s’pose you don’t believe my little yarn about the 
ghost, eh ?” 

***Tt makes a very good little story to tell,’ I returned, 
not wishing to hurt the old fellow’s feelings ; ‘ but I 
don't take much stock in ghosts myself.’ 

‘*He seemed amused at my reply ; but our conversa- 
tion was interrupted by a general movement to retire. 

**Calling a'boy to show me to my new quarters, he 
wished me ‘ Good-night and pleasant dreams,’ and then 
left me. 

‘* By the light of a single oil-lamp the room to which 
I was conducted looked uninviting, to say the least. Not 
a vestige of ornament about it. Nothing but an old- 
fashioned, faded carpet, a bed which had long since been 
divested of its hangings, and a few absolutely essential 
articles of furniture, while the walls were cracked and 
discolored. ; 

‘*However, as I was pretty well used up, after a day 
of more than ordinary excitement, I paid little attention 
to these details ; but as it was much earlier than my 
usual hour for retiring, threw myself on the bed just as 
I was, thinking to doze awhile before looking over an 
Eastern paper I had carried in my pocket a day or two. 
And nowIam coming to the point at once. Whether 
you believe or do not believe what follows, you will, I 
know, at least give me credit for telling what I believe to 
be the truth. 

**Upon lying down my mind began to dwell upon the 
events of the past few hours—our jolly stage-drive, our 
arrival at the inn, and, later, the accident to the young 
lady ; but most particularly the landlord’s tale. How 
strangely ignorant people must be, in this benighted 
valley, to put any faith in such nonsense! At length I 
began to think it was time to read my paper and get me 
to bed. Accordingly I put one foot on the floor, and 
was about to follow it with the other, when I was startled 
by the sound of a clock close at hand, slowly and mourn- 
fully telling the hour. 

**T commenced to count—one, two, three, four. Before 
I had reached the fifth count something occurred which 
prevented my continuing. The door of my room (there 
was no lock) noiselessly swung back, and the figure of a 
woman appearing in the opening, with a lighted candle, 
considerably astonished me. The night was very dark, 
not a ray of light shining through the windows ; but the 
candle rendered her distinctly visible. 

‘* Stepping inside, she closed the door as noiselessly 
as it had opened ; and as she walked hesitatingly toward 
the dressing-table, my overstrained]senses took in every 





detail of her appearance—the old-fashioned, gaudy calico 
dress and bead necklace, the right hand held up in front 
with the dip, and in the left a large upple, as true as you 
live. 

‘“Not till that moment did the situation dawn upon 
me—I was face to face with the reality of the old man’s 
superstition. 

‘‘This must be the haunted chamber! My mouth 
began to feel very dry, and my brow unpleasantly moist. 
I think I must have tried to shout, but I succeeded only 
in making her look in my direction. Catching sight of 
me, she abandoned her purpose, whatever it may have 
been, and, fixing her great, cavernous eyes upon mine, 
beckoned me with the hand that held the apple. 

‘** Now, I give you my word for it, I did my best to re- 
sist her influence. In vain I attempted to speak or turn 
from her. Some unknown force compelled me to arise 
and follow the slim figure, which, ever as I followed, 
seemed to recede slowly, slowly, till she stood in the 
corridor without, and I in the doorway, still unable to 
cry out or remove my eyes from the dread orbs which 
lured me on. 

**Down the corridor she slowly moved, always facing 
me, and always keeping me at the same distance. Finally 
she turned a doorknob at the end, and, again beckoning 
ine, vanished within the room, leaving me to follow the 
light, which straggled dimly through the opening. As I 
turned in after her she was standing not far from the 
bed (in which some one—I could not, in the dim light, 
see who—was sleeping), and again motioning to me, she 
pointed with the hand that held the candle iu the direc- 
tion of the sleeper. 

‘*T took a step toward her, when a low cry broke the 
stillness, followed by another, louder. At the first 
sound, the woman and the candle vanished utterly ; at the 
second, I awoke to find myself standing in the middle of 
the room I had first engaged, while in the dim light of 
a nightlamp, burning on the dressing-table, a pair of ter- 
ribly frightened eyes gleamed out at me from the direc- 
tion of the bed. 

“T was not more than a few seconds grasping the 
situation — which the occupant of the room had taken 
in almost at once—and, as it was one which admitted of 
very little explanation, I turned my horror-stricken face 
homeward, and quit the room without much regard to 
the order of my going. 

‘It is needless to say I did not sleep any more that 
night. I sought the living-room about half-past four, 
and feverishly awaited the descent of the others. In con- 
siderable anguish of spirit, I watched two hours and a 
half drag themselves away, but was finally rewarded by 
seeing my man (the late arrival of last night) coming 
down first of all and alone. I fancied I could detect a 
stern, almost baleful, expression about his blue eyes, and 
for a moment felt a certain unpleasantness in the region 
of the spine, though the morning was anything but cold. 
However, I sought him out, told him my story hambly— 
the truth, and the whole truth—and, finding him dis- 
posed rather to levity than censoriousness, besought him 
to explain the matter to his daughter, and make me ever- 
lastingly grateful. 

‘* Well, there’s little more to tell. The old doctor and 
I became very good friends. When the merry party of 
the day before came trooping out, ready for departure, 
they found me a changed man, and professed much dis- 
appointment because I had decided to wait over a day or 
two. I waited three days before the young lady found 
herself well enough to come down, though her father had 
pronounced her so the first day. As I said, the stage 
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passed through every three days, but I missed it again ‘Well, I talked to her, and read to her, and walked 
on her account, striking up a friendship with the pater in | with her, and took the same stage with her, and finally, 
the meantime, which stood me in good stead later on. | after six weeks, during which her shadow was mostly 





THE LITTLE COQUETTE.— FROM THE STATUE BY FRANCESCO BARZAGHI. 


** At first she seemed disposed to avoid me, but I am | always double, she said ‘ Yes,’ and— now, you needn’t 
not ashamed to acknowledge that I fairly dogged her | look so awfully unconcerned, young lady—she isn’t 
steps. I was bound to right myself in the opinion of | thousand miles away at this moment. 
that young lady if I hanged for it. | ‘* Hey, Jack, it’s your turn.” 
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HECTOR BERLIOZ AND HIS MUSIC. 


By Louis C, ELson, 


DecemBeER 11th, 1803, in the little town of La Cote St. 
André, in France, was born a musician whose stalus in 
the ranks of composers has not even yet been definitely 
fixed. Hector Berlioz, whether judged as man or as 
musician, remains a puzzle ; 


“Great wit to madness nearly is allied,” 


and it is difficult to say whether this composer had 
always the eccentricity of genius or that of mania. 
Strong passions and ardent impulses were in Berlioz 
even as a child, traits which but became more accent- 
uated as he advanced in years. He was the son of a 
physician, whose in- 
tention it was to 
bring him up in the 
science of medicine. 
The earliest years of 
the boy did not be- 
tray any decided 
leaning toward art, 
and he himself as- 
sures us that his first 
musical experience 
was on the occasion 
of his first commu- 
nion, at the Convent 
of the Ursulines, 
when the glory of the 
Eucharistic hymn 
worked upon his 
feelings in a manner 
that interwove music 
and religion closely 
together during his 
youthful years. Per- 
haps part of the 
eestatical and vehe- 
ment nature which 
was the characteristic 
ef Berlioz arose from 
the fact that his 
father was addicted 
to the use of opium, 
and may have thus 
lefé a sorrowful 
legacy to his child. 
A reasonably good 
classical education 
was given to the lad 
at his home, his love 
of poetry being strongly awakened by the study of Vir- 
gil, as well as of the French authors. 

His impressibility was also attested by his falling in 
love at twelve years of age, an affair which he treats 
quite au sérieux in his autobiography, and which seems 
to have revived again during the later years of his life. 

There were but the slightest musical studies pursued 
during his childhood. Flute, guitar and flageolet were 
picked up in a very amateurish fashion, and that was 
all. Like Wagner, Berlioz may be said to have played 
no instrument whatever. But at about twelve years of 
age, the longing to compose seized upon him, and the 
slight treatise of Catel, and the much weaker work of 
Rameau, on the science of harmony, studied by himself, 
finally enabled the lad to stagger through the production 
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of a few concerted pieces. These primitive works were 
almost all in a minor key, and showed the morbid vein 
of a nature which was in music very much like that of 
Edgar Allan Poe in literature. The father looked with 
intense distrust upon the musical efforts of his son, but 
condescended to use them far enough to offer the boy a 
present of a fine flute if he would diligently study ana- 
tomy. The offer was accepted, and soon after we find 
Berlioz in Paris with his cousin, both earnestly working 
at dissection. During this season attendance at the 
great operatic performances of the metropolis rapidly 
loosened the foundations of medical science which the 
father had planned 
for the lad; and, 
finally, as Wagner 
was changed into a 
musician by hearing . 
2 Beethoven sym- 
phony, a performance 
of a Gluck opera led 
Berlioz to abjure 
medicine and devote 
himself to music. 
We soon find him 
studying harmony 
with the good, but 
very conservative, 
Lesueur; and, like 
Wagner, at once try- 
ing to create music 
in the largest possible 
forms. The young 
composer Was cer- 
tainly severe enough 
with himself, for most 
of the early works of 
his muse were soon 
afterward ruthlessly 
committed to the 
flames by him. An 
oratorio, an opera 
and a mass (the lat- 
ter having been twice 
performed in a large 
church at Paris) were 
among the composi- 
tions thus voluntarily 
destroyed. After a 
period of study with 
Lesueur, Berlioz was 
admitted as a pupil of the Paris Conservatory. Already, 
at the beginning of this part of his career, he managed to 
embroil himself with the authorities of that institution, 
and particularly with Cherubini, its respected head. 
That Clierubini was illiberal toward any who displayed 
radical tendencies in music may not be doubted ; but 
that Berlioz was sarcastic, sneering and generally dis- 
respectful, is, unfortunately, also true. Coming into the 
library of the Conservatory, one day (before he had be- 
come a regular pupil), by a door forbidden to male stu- 
dents, he so exasperated the irascible director by the 
insolence of his replies to his strictures, and by refusing 
to give his name, that a veritable chase about the room 
ensued, in which the agile lad managed finally to make 
his escape. A failure to pass an examination at the 
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Conservatory led Berlioz's father to command him to 
‘eave Paris, threatening to stop his allowance in case 
he did not immediately comply. 

There is a strong analogy between the life of Berlioz 
and that of Schumann in the episodes which followed. 
In the latter case, when the mother opposed her son’s 
musical career, Wieck, the teacher, became guarantee 
for the future of the composer ; in this case, Lesueur as- 
sured the parents that there was no doubt of the young 
musician’s ultimate success. Schumann’s mother gave 
way to the inevitable ; but the mother of Berlioz drove 
him from home (on bis persisting in his determination 
to become a musician), with a curse upon him as an un- 
dutiful and ungrateful child. The father, however, with 
certain restrictions, gave his son his consent to a fair 
trial of his abilities in musical study in Paris. Unfor- 
tunately, the performances of the mass above mentioned, 
with which Berlioz made his début as a composer in 
Paris, had entailed some debts upon him, and the father, 
being unexpectedly dunned for these, peremptorily re- 
scinded his consent to a musical education, and at once 
stopped the slender allowance which was the youth’s 
chief means of existence. Nothing daunted, Berlioz ob- 
tained a few pupils, and went on with his Conservatory 
studies, being now in the counterpoint classes of the 
eminent teacher Reicha. 

Poverty such as Wagner endured in Paris was now the 
lot of our young composer. Like Wagner, he was com- 
bative by nature, but without the dogged determination 
of the former ; like Wagner, too, in stress of want, he ap- 
plied for a position as chorus-singer at a small theatre, 
but, more fortunate than the German, he got it, and this 
at least served to keep the wolf from the door. The 
father, after a short time, became alarmed for his tal- 
ented son, and, finding him absolutely firm in his de- 
termination to study music at all hazards, restored his 
allowance, and opposed his career no longer. The en- 
thusiasm with which Berlioz now attended the operatic 
performances in Paris was something phenomenal. Not 
content with admiring Gluck himself, he set about prose- 
lytizing among his acquaintance, insisting that every- 
body should share in his reverence for the great master. 
And now occurred an event which was to have the great- 
est influence upon the emotional young composer. A 
troupe of English actors came to Paris, to give a series 
of Shakespearean performances, and at their head was a 
beautiful young Irish actress—Harriet Smithson. Ber- 
lioz first saw her in the part of Ophelia in ‘‘ Hamlet,” 
and was at once seized with a frenzy of passion. He says, 
in his memoirs: “Sleep was impossible; I lost my 
spirits ; interest in my studies was entirely gone, and I 
could only wander aimlessly about Paris. Throughout 
that long period of suffering I can recall sleeping but 
four times, and then it was the heavy, death-like sleep of 
complete physical exhaustion.” 

Once he thus fell asleep in the snow in one of the sub- 
urbs of Paris, and another time he slept five hours at a 
table in a Parisian café, the terrified waiters believing 
him dead. 

It was, however, the play of ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet ” that 
riveted his chains, and the remembrance of Miss Smithson 
in the balcony scene in that work was strong enough years 
afterward, when she had become his wife, to lead to the 
most beautiful and spontaneous of all the instrumental 
movements he had ever composed —the scene between 
Romeo and Juliet, in his symphony of that name. It has 
been stated by English writers that, on first seeing Miss 
Smithson in ** Romeo and Juliet,” Berlioz exclaimed : ‘‘I 
will marry that woman, and I will write my grandest 





symphony on this play.” Although both statements be- 
came true, the composer denied ever having made the 
remark. 

But the young man awoke from his despair with a 
determination to do something which should dispel the 
distance between them. He would show her that he, 
too, was an artist, and would do something to compel 
her admiration. He gave a concert of his own composi- 
tions, of which she never heard, and then waited on in 
hopeless agony. Competitions for the prizes of the Con- 
servatory were at first ineffectual, as far as our young 
artist was concerned, for his iconoclastic ways had pre- 
judiced the authorities against him most thoroughly ; 
but in 1828 he took the second prize, and in 1830 at 
last gained the first prize—the Grand Prix de Rome— 
which carried with it a Government pension (a thousand 
crowns), a journey to Italy, and free admission to the 
Opera. It placed the composer before the world more 
prominently than before ; but as he had already written 
such works as the overture to ‘‘ Les Franes Juges,” and 
the ‘‘ Symphonie Fantastique,” he could scarcely feel that 
‘*Sardanapalus,” which was the rewarded work, was a 
great advance. 

He had again made an effort to attract Miss Smithson's 
attention, by getting one of his overtures performed at 
her theatre when she was playing Juliet; but his actions 
at rehearsal only succeeded in frightening the actress, 
who did not like the wild appearance of the composer, 
who had come to direct his work. It was some time 
after this that he really won his bride by music. The 
‘** Symphonie Fantastique,” which pictures a wild frenzy 
of affection, culminating in murder and the execution 
and damnation of the criminal, was written under the 
influence of his passion for the young actress, When 
he returned from the Italian journey consequent upon 
his winning the Prix de Rome, Miss Smithson’s circum- 
stances had greatly changed. She had become manager 
of the company ; the fickle Parisian public had changed 
its idols. Shakespeare and his representatives were neg- 
lected, and Miss Smithson’s entire fortune was swallowed 
up in the venture. It was now that a grand performance 
of the symphony, together with its afterpiece, ‘‘ Lelio; 
Or, The Return to Life,” was given. A box-order was 
sent to the actress, through a friend, and she, without 
remembering the young man who had twice before made 
music on her account, accepted it. She had at first no 
suspicion that she was the heroine of the music; but 
while the symphony agitated her, the poem of the suc- 
ceeding monodrama —‘‘ Lelio ”— left no room for doubt. 
The lines beginning, ‘‘ Could I but find her again, my 
Juliet, my Ophelia, whom my heart is ever seeking !”’ were 
a public declaration of love, which, however, none but 
she could understand, and she understood it all toe well. 
An introduction to the actress was soon accomplished, 
and the admirer, who for years was compelled to speak 
in tones, was at last at liberty to speak in words. Soon 
after this the actress had the misfortune to fall and break 
her leg. Her public career was closed ; and in the Sum- 
mer of 1833, Berlioz consummated by marriage the at- 
tachment which had seemed so hopeless a few years 
before. Both families opposed the marriage, and both 
of the contracting parties had only debts with which to 
begin the world. 

We wish that we could add, as is done in so manya 
fairy story, ‘‘ And they lived happy ever afterward ;” but 
the truth compels us to say that they did not. Madame 
Berlioz suffered prolonged fits of ill health, which ruined 
her temper as well as her physique. She was at times un- 
governably jealous (perhaps not entirely without cause), 
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and she lacked all that tact and self-sacrifice which is 
necessary to hold even the most loving couple together 
for any great length of time. The ill-mated pair eventu- 
ally separated, but Berlioz (who was always generous 
in money matters), with the utmost fidelity, paid her a 
regular stipend sufficient to supply her wants until her 
death. 

Berlioz had a natural talent for making enemies, 
Cherubini, Fetis, Habeneck, one by one he managed 
to offend them all, and when he began his career as a 
critic he became a veritable bull in a china-shop. En- 
dowed with a sparkling wit, his crabbed and disap- 
pointed nature gave to this the form of sarcasm, and 
almost every bon mot he made had a malicious and 
painful sting in it. He soon attacked right and left, 
and was royally attacked in return. Once, however, he 
played upon his brother-critics a practical joke, which 
is probably unequaled in the annals of music. His 
works had been censured as sensational, inflated, bom- 
bastic, and what not, and many went so far as to doubt 
whether he could write half a dozen bars in pure and 
classical style. Then there appeared an ancient work, 
which had been forgotten and rediscovered, ‘‘ The Flight 
into Egypt,” by ono Pierre Ducré, a composer of the 
seventeenth century (according to the programme of the 
concert where it was first performed), which Berlioz had 
unearthed and presented as a curiosity to Parisian music- 
lovers. The critics praised the work with much unan- 
imity, and suggested that Berlioz might learn a good 
lesson from such pure and unforced music. On this our 
hero stepped forward as the composer of the work, 
proved Ducré a myth, and thanked his censors for at 
least once having given him hearty praise—a proceeding 
which, however, they took care never to duplicate. 

That strange and eccentric being, Paganini, was an 
emphatic admirer of Berlioz and his works. This was 
but natural, for Berlioz was as great a virtuoso upon the 
orchestra as Paganini upom the violin. That so great a 
miser as the eminent violinist should have opened his 
purse-strings to our composer is, however, not the least 
wonderful event in the life of Berlioz. It happened at 
the period of his greatest need. He had been ill with 
bronchitis, and, to relieve the resulting poverty, had given 
two concerts. The first had barely paid its expenses ; 
and, in order to increase the success of the second, both 
the ‘Symphonie Fantastique” and the ‘‘ Harold Sym- 
phony” were announced for performance. After the 
concert, Paganini, wlio was already speechless with the 
terrible throat disease of which he ultimately died, 
dragged the composer back upon the stage, and then 
and there, in public, knelt down and kissed his hand. 
Two days later, Berlioz received a note from Paganini, in 
which, after comparing Berlioz to Beethoven, he pre- 
sented him with twenty thousand francs, as a substantial 
token of his homage. 

Paganini was the indirect cause of the ‘“‘ Harold Sym- 
phony” having been composed ; for it was begun as a 
concerto for viola, with the intention of allowing the 
great virtuoso to display a Stradivarius viola, which he 
had purchased, in concert. Berlioz undertook the task 
at Paganini’s urgent request, but with considerable diffi- 
dence ; and the event proved that he was right, for the 
first movement, when completed, was so little to Paga- 
nini’s taste, as a display piece, that the scheme was 
abandoned, and the incomplete work laid aside. Some 
time later, when Berlioz was reading Byron’s ‘Childe 
Harold’s Pilgrimage,” he was struck with the lappy 
thought that the dreamy melancholy of the viola was 
just the tone-color suited to portray the sad wanderer 








who sought happiness all over the world—and found it 
not. The viola concerto was remodeled into a sym- 
phony—‘‘ Harold in Italy”— and the brooding, mutter- 
ing instrument became its hero, 

It may be gathered from such anecdotes that Berlioz 
was particularly given to that species of instrumental 
music which should tell some definite story, and this is 
the truth. Programme music (as such music is called) 
never had a more ardent champion since Bach began it 
with a concerto, on the departure of a beloved brother 
on his travels, and Beethoven admitted the objective 
school into sonata forms in his ‘‘ Pastoral Symphony.” 
The ‘* Romeo and Juliet Symphony,” already alluded to, 
was composed after the concert just spoken of, and dedi- 
cated to Paganini as a token of the gratitude of Berlioz. 

Spite of the animadversions of many of the Parisian 
critics, Berlioz did not altogether lack friends, and there 
were some who, like Paganini, held him the equal of the 
greutest composers of the world. The Government, too, 
had sporadic fits of generosity, and ordered from him a 
Requiem and, later on, a Te Deum, both of which were 
built on the vastest proportions, for on such occasions 
Berlioz was ever a composer at wholesale. 

The real triumphs, however, were not at first won in 
France ; it was Germany and Russia who first gave to 
the great works of this composer a reception commen- 
surate with their merit. England and Hungary, too, 
gave honors to Berlioz which somewhat perplexed the 
Parisian critics. Had Berlioz been contented to live 
away from Paris, there is little question but that he would 
have died a wealthy man, and his fame would not have 
been so largely posthumous; but he was a Frenchman 
of Frenchmen, and as the moth turns again and again to 
the candle that has singed it, so he returned gladly to 
Paris, even after the most triumphal foreign tours. 

His wife was bitterly opposed to his traveling at all, 
her jealousy being the probable cause of this opposition ; 
and at first the trips were planned with great secrecy. 
The first trip was to Brussels, which, like Paris, divided 
itself into parties for and against the composer, the latter 
having the preponderance ; but this was only preliminary 
to the more important German tour. The Germans re- 
ceived Berlioz with enthusiasm. At Leipsic, Mendelssohn 
welcomed him kindly, the two composers having known 
each other in previous years, when Berlioz was in Italy ; 
yet Mendelssohn could hardly,appreciate the bizarre and 
impetuous nature, so different from his own, and there 
is not much doubt that his cordiality was not of the 
deepest. The two conductors, however, exchanged batons 
in token of amity. More sincere and hearty was the ap- 
probation of Schumann, on whom the Requiem made 
the greatest effect. In Brunswick the composer was 
crowned with laurel, and the orchestra blew him a tri- 
umphal fanfare ; in Berlin, royalty vied with the popu- 
lace in praising him. Great as these triumphs were, they 
paled before the reception accorded the composer in 
Russia. The greatest musicians sought for the honor of 
sustaining even the smallest parts in his orchestra, and 
the success of every concert given was phenomenal. The 
pecuniary profit of the first concert was twelve thonsand 
francs, and the succeeding ones were scarcely less suc- 
cessful. 

Even in the midst of such intoxicating success, Berlioz’s 
thoughts were upon Paris, and the achievement of a simi- 
lar triumph there, which was beyond the bounds of pos- 
sibility. In Hungary, Berlioz also tasted the sweets of 
absolute triumph. He had arranged the national war- 
tune of Hungary, the fierce and wonderful ‘ Rakoczy 
March,” for orchestra, with all the fire and passion which 
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were his own characteristics, an’ the result was one which 
could not fail to stir the blooi -f the most phlegmatic 
auditor ; but in Buda-Pesth, amid the Magyar public, the 
outcome was more than this—it was absolute frenzy. 
The City of Pesth begged the manuscript of the com- 
poser, and carefully preserved it ; a silver crown was sent 
to him as a recognition of his work, and in Hungary, at 
least, Berlioz has won permanent rank by his develop- 
ment of the national music. 





| sung. 


Spite of all these honors and triumphs, Berlioz did not | 


become either rich or universally recognized. He was 
determined to live in Paris, and there he had made too 
many enemies to obtain a sure foothold. Spite of his 
reputation, he was never appointed to any professorship 
in the Conservatory. 
to attain at that in- 
stitution was the very 
humble one of libra- 
rian. He received at 
a later period, how- 
ever, that decoration 
so dear to the hearts 
of all Frenchmen— 
the Cross of the Le- 
gion of Honor. 

The combats which 
attended the boy- 
hood, youth and man- 
hood of Berlioz were 
not absent from his 
later years. Spite of 
the fiery nature of 
the man, it took un- 
til comparatively old 
age for him to burn 
out; for he died at 
Paris, March 9th, 
1869, at the age of 
sixty-six. Even at 
his death he was not 
recognized as a ge- 
nius by many. He 
was not, like Wag- 
ner, broad enough to 
found a school, and 
direct disciples he 
could have none. He 
was not fully under- 
stood even by Wag- 
ner, who said that he 
ciphered with notes. 
Spite of the fact that 
he was a very unequal composer, it must be acknow- 
ledged, even by his enemies, that he had some moments 
of sublimest inspiration. As a composer, as a litéérateur 
and as a conductor he commands the attention of the 
world, even when he does not invite imitation. His 
tropical temperament undoubtedly often led him from 
the correct path in art, as in other matters, yet one can 
say even here, as was said of Burns: 


“The light that led astray was light from heaven !” 


In gorgeous effects of orchestral coloring Berlioz was 
excelled by one man only, and that was Wagner. He con- 
stantly strove to widen the realms of art, and at times 
did this with the utmost audacity, as, for example, when 
with four brass bands, a full orchestra, eight pairs of 
kettle-drums, played by ten drummers, he attempted a 
realistic tone-picture of the Day of Judgment. 


In some 
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of his finales the morbid and frenzied vein which has 
caused us to compare him to Edgar Allan Poe is particu- 
larly noticeable ; he loved to picture the infernal regions, 
and scenes of maddening fury. Thus, for example, in his 
arrangement of ‘‘ Faust,” the hero is not saved, but lost, 
in order that a terrible picture of Hades may be intro- 
duced, during which a terrible chorus, to the words which 
Swedenborg gives as the language of the imps of hell, is 
‘The Symphonie Fantastique” ends with an 
equally frightful sketch of the welcome given to the soul 
of a murderer in the same warm locality. The ‘‘ Harold 
Symphony” ends with a wild debauch of brigands, in 
which a very realistic sketch of ferocious, drunken revelry 
is given. Such cacophonous movements are not true art. 


The highest position he was able | The painter must use shadows as well as lights to pro- 


duce a great picture, 
the musician must 
have dissonances as 
well as consonances 
to give a truly emo- 
tional tone-poem ; but 
when the painter 
gives shadows, the 
composer dissonan- 
ces only, the result 
is not an artistic one. 
Schumann went about 
as far in the direction 
of dissonance as it is 
safe to go, and the 
ghastly parodies 
which Berlioz pro- 
duced in his infernal 
pictures may be said 
to be beyond the 
safety-line. Never- 
theless, the good 
more than balances 
the evil im Berlioz’s 
works; his was a 
mind sui generis, and 
its workings are not 
to be judged by ordi- 
nary rules. His very 
failures serve but to 
make his successes 
more conspicuous. 
Had he but studied 
Bach more closely, 
and come more thor- 
oughly under the 
influence of that 
school, there might possibly have been more of balance 
in his luxuriance of ideas; but this is only one of the 
‘*ifs”’ with which one can plentifully strew musical his- 
tory. Taking him even as he is, the fair-minded musi- 
cian must ever stand amazed at such a Prometheus ia 
music, and, realizing the grandeur of his ideals, more 
deeply pity the giant with the vulture gnawing at his 
vitals, and mourn the sorrowful, embittered and distorted 
side of the life of Hector Berlioz. 


Vice should always disgust ; nor should the graces ot 
gayety or the dignity of courage be so united as to recon- 
cile it to mind. Whenever it appears it should raise 
hatred by the malignity of its practices, and the mean- 
ness of its stratagems ; for while it is supported by parts 
of spirit, it will be seldom heartily abhorred. 
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THE BEDOUINS IN MESOPOTAMIA. 
By A. Locuer. 

Tue Bedouins (derived from the Arabic ‘‘ Bedawi,” 
which means ‘‘ dweller in the desert”) of Mesopotamia 
are, of course, as their name almost implies, all nomads, 
or wanderers ; for nobody can live in the desert, without 
outward help, for any considerable time in the same 
place, especially if he raises live-stock which requires 
vegetable food, always scarce in desert regions. They 
are ell of pure Arab blood, except a few stray bands 
which roam about the plains of Tur Abdin, who are 
Kurds, a people of Turkish extraction. 

They are, however, all Moslems or Mohammedans, di- 
vided into tribes and sub-tribes, or branches of tribes, 
living scattered all over the desert plains of Mesopotamia 
in camps of from five to five hundred tents, each camp 
under the leadership of a chief, or, as they are called in 
Arabic, “‘sheik ” (the letter ‘‘k ” pronounced gutturally). 
The Bedouins devote their attention exclusively to the 
breeding of camels, horses, asses, cows, sheep, goats and 
poultry, especially camels, horses and sheep, of which 
they raise immense herds. They live almost exclusively 
upon the products of these animals and the chase. In- 
habiting a region excessively parched and arid during 
ten months of the year, they pay not the slightest atten- 
tion to the cultivation of the soil, but wander about all 
over the desert, plains and river-banks, in constant search 
of pasture for their herds ; the scanty vegetation, strug- 
gling hard for existence, everywhere, being soon browsed 
off by their numerous animals, compelling them to strike 
their tents, load them on their camels, horses and asses, 
and shift from one pasture to another as often as once or 
twice a month, sometimes still more frequently. They 
are fond of trade, and barter and sell or trade off their 
surplus live-stock, wool, hides, etc., for cash, or anything 
they need, but cannot produce themselves. During the 
greater portion of the year they are compelled to remain 
in the vicinity of the larger rivers, where there is always 
water and more or less pasture to be found. Only dur- 
ing the two or three months immediately following the 
rainy season, from December till March, do they venture 
to leave the river-banks and migrate to regions remote 
from the streams, where, during that period, they find 
scanty, but tolerably good, pasture and water, until the 
sun again parches the plains, scorches the sparse grass, 
and soon dries up the minor water-courses, which state 
of things compels them, of course, to return to their old 
haunts along the rivers, where, during their absence, the 
pasture has greatly improved. Vegetation, even along 
the river- banks, is nowhere prolific, large herds con- 
sume great quantities of vegetable matter, the immediate 
vicinity of a Bedouin camp, even on the banks of the 
rivers, is soon grazed bare, and, nolens volens, the camp 
has to be shifted, thus absolutely rendering the nomad 
life compulsory to the Bedouin, a downright incessant 
struggle for existence, though civilized people, unac- 
quainted with the country inhabited by tho Bedouin, are 
apt to ascribe this restless mode of life to mere caprice 
or predilection on his part. The Bedouin, on the con- 
trary, is averse to locomotion, decidedly phlegmatic, 
calm and intensely fond of rest and quietness, always 
very sober and taciturn, hospitable and polite. 

The Bedouins of Mesopotamia belong to three or four 
principal tribes. Those of the plains on both sides of 


the Upper Euphrates are mere stragglers, or outposts, of 
the formidable Anezee tribe, a wild and rapacious people, 
numbering hundreds of thousands of members, whose 
stronghold is found in the vast Syrian Desert. 


They are 


A PATHETIC INCIDENT. 









famous throughout the Orient for the excellence of their 
horses, whose peculiar shape of the head and facial ex- 
pression is characteristic to them, so that a thorough- 
bred Anezee horse can instantly be pointed out among 
horses of any other breed. The Bedouins of Central 
Mesopotamia belong to the Shfmr tribe, also very numer- 
ous, and possessed of enormous herds of camels ; while 
those of Lower Mesopotamia pertain to two distinct 
tribes, viz., those living north of the Euphrates to the 
tribe of Beni Lim, those south of that river to the tribe 
of Muntefick, both equally prominent in the Orient as 
sheep-breeders. 

None of these Bedouins pay tribute or taxes to the Turk- 
ish Government, if they can in any manner avoid it, nor 
can they be induced or compelled to enter the army. Al- 
ways well informed of the exact whereabouts of the Turk- 
ish tax-collector, generally better acquainted with it than 
that official himself, they get out of his way on his near 
approach with his retinue of guardsmen, scribes and 
servants, all mounted, of course, on camels, horses and 
mules. This is easily done, as nobody travels in Meso- 
potamia by daylight, or, at any rate, not during the heat 
and glare of the sun, except the Turkish mail-rider, who 
journeys day and night, and the hardy Bedonins, accus- 
tomed from infancy to the broiling sun. During the 
night it is an easy thing for two caravans, proceeding in 
opposite directions, to pass each other unnoticed on the 
endless plains, especially if the one, thoroughly familiar 
with the ground, wishes to avoid the other. Thus it 
frequently happens that the Bedouins which the tax- 
collector intends to interview have, by a circuitous 
route, proceeded to and pitched their tents on the very 
spot which the tax-collector has left the night before. 
From this it may readily be seen that the office of tax- 
collector among the wily ‘‘ sons of the desert” is not by 
any means a very pleasant or sinecure position. It re- 
quires a great deal of patience and artful dodging, on the 
part of that official, to overhaul the skulking tax-payers 
of the desert, who are actually as difficult to catch as the 
pig with the greased tail; but, if caught, they com- 
placently submit to the inevitable, and ‘‘hand over ” 
their contribution to the Sultan’s pocket-money. No- 
thing remains then for the happy collector but to keep a 
sharp lookout that the money is not stolen from him 
before he returns to Bagdad. 


A. PATHETIC INCIDENT. 


An old lady, who used to be much in London society, 
relates a touching incident of the poet Moore. On one 
occasion, when the once brilliant wit and writer was, in 
his old age, losing his memory, the lady was asked to sing 
to a small company of which he w-3 one. She complied 
with the request and sang, ‘‘ Believe me, if all those en- 
dearing young charms.” The poet listened with evident 
pleasure to his famous and charming piece, and when the 
singer had finished he said, with much earnestness of 
manner : ‘‘ Will you please tell me who wrote that beau- 
tiful song ?” 

“Why, Mr. Moore,” she answered, “you certainly 
can't expect me to believe that you have forgotten your 
own work ?” 

The old man regarded her for an instant with a pathetic 
look, the consciousness of his infirmity and broken mind 
evidently forcing itself uyon him. Then he buried his 
face in his hands and burst into tears. Tom Moore, the 
brilliant favorite of London society, could only weep at 
what he was when he remembered what he had been. 
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OCTOBER. 


By E. NoRMAN GUNNISON, 


THERE’s a golden haze of Autumn That we think how sere and faded 
Resting on the fleld and meadow, Are the hopes that then we cherished; 
And the frondage of the woodland How they fell beside the pathway, 
Lieth half within the shadow; How they faded, drooped and perished ? 
And the sombre brown tints gather 
Dark and strangely sad and sober, Autumn days, now gone for ever, 
While the sere leaves lie and rustle We have older grown and sadder, 
To the footsteps of October. Since our childish feet grew weary 


Climbing up life’s golden ladder: 
Long we ofttimes for Octobers 
Which have long ago departed, 





Down the glades the voice of Summer 
Lingers still in tones of sweetness, | 





Through its heat has passed to ripeness, Leaving us, each passing season, 
And its promise to completeness; Older grown and sadder-hearted, 
And where late the voice of Nature 
Echoed to the wild bee’s humming, Still the air is filled with beauty, 
You can hear the squirrel chirping Though the nights are cold but mellow, 
And the wary partridge drumming. And the verdure of the forest 
Has turned brown and red and yellow; 
On the trees the nuts are browning, And the bluebird and the robin 
And the boughs are overladen Sing but faintly, as they hover 
\ With the burrs the frost shall open Round the nests of mates departed, 
For the happy lad and maiden; Which the scant leaves lightly cover. 
And the forest-aisles shall answer 
To the sweet, glad voice of childhood — Golden days, though touched with sorrow 
Happiest music ever echoed For the Autumns unreturning, 
/ In the home, or heart, or wildwood. Cling we to thy passing moments 
With a more than human yearning; 
Still the earth seems somewhat sadder, Holding thee as something treasured, 
And the streams that murmur chilly As our human hearts remember 
Touch their lips against their borders That thy steps are all too closely 
And pass on with footsteps stilly. Followed by the drear December. 
Can it be the streams are living, 
And, in saddened hearts, remember Still the beauty of the Autumn 
All the happiness departed Is not less for Summer's frondage, 
With the glory of September ? And the glory of its moments 
Holds our hearts inthralled in bondage; 
There’s a rapture in the evening, But the joy our Spring-time cherished— 
There’s a beauty in the morning; O the birds, the buds, the blossoms! 
Btill the wind sighs sometimes sadly, They have perished in their cages, 
And it bears the voice of warning. They have withered in our bosoms. 
Autumn days—O'days of beauty! 
Days with tinted leaf resplendent So we sit and watch thy glories 
With the glory of the woodland, Burn a-down the forest-arches, 
From the vine-draped branches pendent. Turn to brown the hills and meadows, 
Turn to splintered gold the larches ; 
Evening clouds grow white and fleecy, Listening vainly for the music 
Morning skies a deeper azure, Where our songbirds used to hover, 
As from fleld and wood is gathered We but hear the partridge drumming, 
All the earth’s abundant treasure; And the calling of the plover. 
And the oak-trees bow their branches, 
And the sturdy pine-trees splinter, We but hear a distant murmur 
As the woodman’s ax, resounding, Sighing through the distant wildwood, 
Fills the storehouse of the Winter. Faintly comes the far-off music 
Of our half-forgotten childhood ; 
Down the days of past Octobers, Music heard from lips now silent, 
With a music sweet and golden, From the sainted ones departed— 
Comes the happy voice of children, Is it wonder that the Autumn + 
With the memories qvaint and olden; Finds us sad and older-hearted ? 
We can see them by the walnut, 
As they pass the oaks and larches, As the days pass slowly onward, 
And their voices call us ever With their moments unreturning, 
Through the grand old forest-arches. And we sit within the shadow 
With a more than human yearning— 
Is it wonder, in the Autumn, Is it wonder we remember, 
That our hearts are somewhat sober; With a saddened heart, and sober, 


That we turn us to our childhood, 


That the days of life’s December 
In the bright days of October; 


| Follow closely to October ? 





THE ROMANCE OF SEED-SOWING. 


Just as animals play a large and important part in the } different ways— some voluntarily, some unconsciously. 
fertilization of flowers, so we find them taking their | While insects chiefly assist in fertilization, birds and 
share in the dispersion of seeds and fruits. I cannot | mammals are the principal agents in the work of dis- 
here give a tithe of the instances in which this is seen. | persion. 

A few must suffice. They perform their mission in Fleshy fruits are attractive to animals. because they 
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serve as food. In these cases, therefore, the dispersion 
comes about by voluntary action. Three characters come 
into prominence when we consider this class of fruits— 
color, fleshiness or juiciness and hardness. 

Color has long been recognized as operating largely in 
the direction of dispersion of fruits and seeds. The 
esthetic side of a bird’s nature is by no means unde- 
veloped, as we may see in many ways, and we know that 
birds are strongly attracted by the beautiful and varied 
hues of a large number of our wild berries and fruits. 
As we should expect, these colors are not developed 


The. ck. Plage 





fruits develop tints that are easily set off against the 
background of green leaves, such as red, black, yellow 
or white. Red is by far the commonest color, varying 
from pink to scarlet or deep crimson. Between twenty 
and thirty of our native edible fruits have some shade or 
other of red. Among these may be named strawberry, 
raspberry, barberry, rose, rowan-tree, dogwood, honey- 
suckle, holley, arum, asparagus, lily-of-the-valley and 
others. Next in frequency comes black, or hues closely 
approaching it —i.e., dark green or dark purple. For 
instance, blackberry, sloe, alder, bilberry, elder, plum. 
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until the fruit is ripe, or nearly so. It would, of course, 
operate injuriously, were it present at an immature stage ; 
and Nature always takes care that during the time when 
a flower or a fruit needs protection it shall be so clothed 
or inclosed as to be inconspicuous and non-attractive. 
When, on the other hand, fertilization is desired, color 
and odor are laid under contribution in order to induce 
insects to visit the flower ; when dispersion becom.s ne- 
cessary, color and sweetness of taste in the fruit come 
into play, to attract the animals of larger gr wt). 
Again, color, to be of service, must, as a rule, be dis- 
tinguishable at a distance. Accordingly, we find that 





ivy, privet and buckthorn. Of white fruits, mistletoe, 
myrtle and snowberry furnish examples. Actually, yel- 
low fruits are rare, and among them are the sea-buck- 
thorn and yellow tomato; but we often find yellow 
blended with other tints on the same fruits, as in the 
apple and pear, and there are some yellow seeds, as in 
corn-flag, which are seen when the vessels open and ex- 
pose them to view. Yellow, although a showy color, 
would seem to lack the power to attract, and so is for 
the most part absent. 

Not only has color in fruits gradually developed itself 
in response to animal selection, but /leshiness, or juiciness, 
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is traceable to the same cause. The soft, juicy pulp is 
both pleasant to the taste (in most cases) and good for 
food. Accordingly, color having served to attract, juici- 
ness, and, in many instances, sweefness, steps in to 
satisfy. The birds have found out that the two pretty 
much go together, and they take care to use their know- 
ledge. Color is the sign-board hung out to give notice 
of the delicious fare to be found inside. 

Different parts of the plant share in the provision of 
the dainty, tempting food. In strawberry, where the 
tiny fruitlets are gritty and inedible, the receptacle, or 
tip of the flower-stalk, enlarges by degrees into the red, 
juicy, sweet mass known to us all, and thus the fruits 
are devoured for the sake of the pulp in which they are 
imbedded. In raspberry and blackberry the fruitlets 
are juicy and sweet ; and being thus better fitted to at- 
tract, we find that these plants possess fewer seeds, fewer 
being needed, since each one of the cluster can assert 
itself by means of its rich, pulpy envelope. In rose we 
find fewer still ; the brightly colored hip—a development 
of the receptacle, hollowed out to contain the fruits (not 
seeds, these being inside the fruits) — presenting suffi- 
cient attraction in itself, both from its color and com- 
position. In whitethorn, with only two seeds, each well 
protected by its own bony covering, we find, perhaps, 
the greatest attraction for birds, especially robins. Here 
the calyx -tube forms part of the fruit. In cherry the 
outer part of the single fruit becomes juicy, as also in 
plum, belonging to the same genus. 

Color and juiciness having done their part, we next find 
that hardness operates to prevent birds from damaging 
the seed. Nearly all the seeds of these fleshy fruits are 
protected by some tough or stony covering, such as the 
outside layer of the minute strawberry fruits, or the 
stone of cherry, plum, or hawthorn. In other cases the 
outer layer of the seed itself is sufficiently tough to resist 
attack. 

In cases where the seeds themselves are edible, we 
often find them shut up within an envelope which is 
more or less bitter, as in walnut, beech and the two 
chestnuts. These are refused by birds, and the edible 
part of the seed is stored away to form food for the tiny 
embryo plant. Even where these edible seeds are sought 
for, as by squirrels, dispersion is very often effected, for 
many are dropped in transit, and others are forgotten 
and left to germinate away from the parent tree. 

Birds disperse seeds in two ways: Either they carry 
off the fruit and, devouring the juicy covering, drop 
the hard seed to the earth; or they swallow the fruits 
whole, as in strawberry or raspberry, and the indigesti- 
ble seeds are dropped in the ordinary manner. We can 
easily see how powerful a method of dispersion is af- 
forded by birds. Thrushes going from north to south, 
in berry-time, must carry thousands of seed to deposit 
them in the warmer climate. The American currant 
(Phytolacca) was long ago introduced artificially into 
Bordeaux, its berries being used to color wines. It 
flourishes now all over Southern France and Switzer- 
land, and is by no means rare in the Tyrol, carried to 
these districts by birds. 

Animals act as dispersers unconsciously, as I have al- 
ready said. Many fruits possess hooked processes in 
the shape of curved hairs, or spines, or prickles. These 
become entangled in the wool or fur of sheep, cows and 
other animals, and are thus effectually carried away. 
Of these, examples are seen in wild carrot, bur-parsley, 
hedge - parsley, burdock, agrimony, avens, enchanter's- 
nightshade, hound’s - tongue, cleavers or goose - grass 
(familiar to every one who has clambered through a 
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hedge), and in some forget-me-nots. In burdock the 
hooks are on the scales of the involucre surrounding 
the flowers, so that one hook being caught carries away 
several fruits, which, further, each possess a pappus. No 
wonder we find burdock everywhere. Some seeds them- 
selves are similarly hooked —the large stitchwort, for 
example, which decks nearly every hedge in April. 

Some foreign genera, such as the Mexican Martynia, 
‘* devil’s-claws,”’ possess horns three or four inches long, 
and Martynia well merits its name by the way in which 
it attaches itself to horses’ tails and irritates the innocent 
proprietors. Others, like Plumbago rosea, are viscid, and 
stick to animals by this means. In Myzodendron, a South 
American parasite, whose brilliant flowers and fruits 
brighten the dark Patagonian forests, the fruits are pro- 
vided with three long, feathery, viscid appendages, and, 
either carried by birds, or wafted by breezes, to some 
tree, they fasten themselves to a twig until germination 
ensues, and then grow up into plants, feeding on the 
juices of the tree, where they have taken lodging and 
board without so much as ‘ By your leave.” 


ALCHEMY. 

“Mix together saltpetre, luru vopo vir con utriet, and 
sulphur, and you will make thunder and lightning, if 
you know the method of mixing them.” So says Roger 
Bacon, in words supposed to form a recipe for making 
gunpowder. The instructions cannot be called very pre- 
cise ; but then it was the fashion of the day to conceal 
dangerous knowledge, and remained so for long after. 
Proof of this is afforded in the preface to Baptista Por- 
ta’s ‘‘ Natural Magic,” where the reader is told that the 
author ‘‘ has guarded the most remarkable and excellent 
things by some artifice ; those things which are noxious 
have been darkened, but not that the more ingenious 
cannot detect them,”;and so on. This sort of thing is 
just what makes up a good deal of alchemical lore. 

The origin of the name—alchemy—is just as obscure 
as that of the thing itself. The first part of the word is 
undoubtedly the Arabic article ‘‘al”; but whence the 
other part was derived is a puzzle which philologists do 
not seem to have yet settled among themselves. Wo do 
know, however, that out of what was anciently termed al- 
chemy the modern science of chemistry has been deve- 
loped. The Greeks and Romans, though well acquainted 
with processes for extracting metals from their ores, with 
glassmaking, dyeing, etc., show no traces of any science 
similar to chemistry. The various chemical processes 
used in the arts they left as trade secrets with the arti- 
san, and the consequence was that not a few were lost, 
and have since been rediscovered. The philosophies of 
ancient Greece contained, in spite of this, a large amount 
of genuine chemical speculation. We may see this in the 
philosophy of Thales—n. c. 640-550 — which held that 
water was the basis and original of all things. Earth 
was, according to this philosopher, simply condensed 
water ; and air, water in a state of rarefaction. Anaxi- 
mander, of Miletus, a contemporary of Thales, on the 
other hand, held that air was the primary original ele- 
ment ; for, being condensed, it became water, and being 
further condensed, it became earth. These speculations 
of the Greek thinkers of two and a half thousand years 
ago are by no means the irrationalities that some may 
think, as it is only within the last hundred years that 
anything like a disproof of them has been possible. The 
doctrine of Heraclitus—n.c. 460—that fire is the principle 
of all things, is another striking piece of speculation in 
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chemical physics. And then we have the atomic theo- 
ries of Leucippus and Democritus. A modern chemist, 
Professor Rodwell, says that ‘‘ the definition of an atom 
given by Democritus is almost as precise as that which 
we find in our most modern treatises.”” The strange 
thing is, that the ancient Greeks never seem to have 
dreamt of applying their speculations to the facts which 
were passing under their very eyes. 

The stories told by alchemists of the Middle Ages of 
the origin of their art may be looked upon as purely 
apocryphal, whether they refer to Greek books on the 
science, or to Hermes Trismegistus, the supposed Egypt- 
ian founder of alchemy. The first authentic writer on 
the subject was Geber, whose real name was Abou- 
Moussah-Dschafar-a-Soli, 2 Sabzean of Harran, in Meso- 
potamia. He lived in the ninth century. The great 
object of the Arabs in this respect was the discovery 
of medicines. Geber wrote mostly on pharmaceutical 
chemistry. 

By the odd confusion of words with things, which has 
been the bane of science from the earliest times to the 
present day, the alchemists seem to have thought that, 
because gold was reckoned the most noble and valu- 
able of metals, therefore medicines made of it would be 
of extreme efficacy. The difficulty was to make a solu- 
tion, so that it could be administered. In trying to get 
over this difficulty, the alchemists succeeded in discoy- 
ering the chief mineral acids—namely, the sulphuric, 
nitric and hydrochloric acids. 

Besides, gold being one of the most durable of metals 
—to all appearance everlasting —what could be more 
likely than that a medicine prepared from gold should 
be conducive to long life ? Another difficulty here pre- 
sented itself, and that was the scarcity of gold. If uni- 
versal medicines should be prepared from gold, where 
was all the gold necessary to supply the demand to come 
from? The only way out, of this difficulty was to make 
it. The question then arose—how ? 

One of the most extraordinary names in the history of 
alchemy is that of Theophrastus Bombast von Hohen- 
heim, better known by the name he gave himself, Para- 
celsus, in the sixteenth century. This personage was a 
strange mixture of quack, scientific man and religious 
mystic. He is credited with bringing about a revolution 
in the study and practice of medicine. Before his time 
the study of medicine consisted in little besides getting 
up the works of old Arabic physicians like Avicenna and 
Rhazez, instead of going to Nature herself. 

Paracelsus was the first to set the contrary example. 
He did good service in putting the medical profession 
on the track of cleanly and effective drugs. In his time, 
and even for long after, the medicinal efficacy of a drug 
seems to have been calculated to be in proportion to its 
filthiness. The nastier the dose, the more efficacious it 
was supposed to be. A favorite medicine of the Middle 
Ages was what was called ‘‘mummy ”; that is, Egyptian 
mummies ground to powder. It has been calculated 
that tons of this medicament, made of the corpses of an- 
cient Egyptians, were swallowed by patients. Porta, in 
his book on natural magic, recommends gargling with 
the blood of a hedgehog as a remedy for hoarseness. 
Mummy and hedgehogs’ blood are cleanly in compari- 
son with some remedies which might be cited. 

In the curious alchemical symbolism which connected 
the metals with the planets, we have the first beginnings 
of a chemical nomenclature. The symbolism seems to 
be as old as astrology itself. Gold was symbolized by 
Sol, or the sun; silver, by Luna, or the moon ; iron, 
by Mars; quicksilver, by Mercury; tin, by Jupiter ; 





copper, by Venus ; and lead, by Saturn. According to 
alchemists there were seven metals, as there were seven 
planets, and seven days in the week; and as Jericho 
was encompassed seven days, and on the seventh day the 
walls fell at the blast of seven trumpets which were car- 
ried round the walls seven times by seven priests. 

Eventually, so far as the philosopher’s stone and the 
elixir of life were concerned, alehemy degenerated into 
hopelessly unintelligible mysticism, and gave way to 
chemistry, such as we know it. It is not at all difficult 
to understand why alchemical speculations should tend 
to mysticism, even if we discount the tendency to secrecy 
which was so rife in the science of the time. One of the 
greatest difficulties science has had to contend with has 
been to find language which should accurately express 
purely scientific facts. The consequence has been that 
popular language, and even popular legend, have been 
resorted to. Where we should speak of effervescence, 
solution, and other chemical reactions, the old alchem- 
ists talked of sylphs, gnomes, spirits and essences—all 
terms drawn from cither legend, theology, or metaphy- 
sics, so, of course, swarming with meanings other than 
those intended to be conveyed, and thus capable of be- 
ing perverted, either from ignorance or design. Some 
of the alchemists deliberately invented new words to ex- 
press their meanings. Paracelsus invented the terms 
‘‘Jaudanum ” and ‘‘tartar.”” The word ‘‘ gas” is a coin- 
age of Van Helmont, a disciple of Paracelsus, and a re- 
markable personage in his day. 

It seems very wonderful that the chief incentive to the 
study of alchemy should have held its ground for such a 
length of time as it. did; that the disappointments of a 
thousand years should not have convinced scientific men 
of the hopelessness of the quest for the philosopher's 
stone. Yet, judging from ascientific point, it is not so very 
wonderful after all. Even a great English chemist like Sir 
Humphry Davy refused to pronounce the alchemists in 
the wrong. The great French chemist M. Dumas af- 
firmed the theoretical possibility of making gold, basing 
his belief on the fact of isomerism, or the fact that there 
are substances, both natural and artificial, having the 
same percentage of composition and molecular elements, 
and yet exhibiting totally distinct chemical properties. 

Alchemy was, anyway, a bold prophecy of the science 
of which it was the predecessor. Modern chemistry, the 
well-endowed heir of ancierft alchemy, has not ceased 
to search for the philosopher's stone and elixir of life, 
though under other forms and under other names, and 
not at all unsuccessfully. Wealth far more precious 
than gold is produced unerringly by chemical processes 
in our common workshops. All colors, and shades of 
colors ; perfumes and flavors ; oil and wax, and even 
medicinal drugs, start forth into existence, as part of 
everyday work, by the powerful alchemy of our day, and 
from the black, vile-smelling waste-products of our gas- 
works, adding millions yearly to the wealth of the nation. 
Modern chemists are ferreting out and hunting down 
the causes of disease and of premature death, and seem 
very likely to be successful. So, after all, the philoso- 
pher’s stone and the elixir of life are in a fair way of 
being discovered, and the dream of the old alchemists is 
not unlikely to become the waking reality of our present- 
day world. 


Smrpuicrry, of all things, is the hardest to be copied 
and ease is only to be acanired with the greatest labor 
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THE GRAVE BETWEEN THEM. 


By PROFESSOR CLARENCE MILES BOUTELLE., 
CHAPTER X. 


‘AN EVENING WITHOUT A MORNING.” 


‘*How mucu I wish I could—would—dared die !”’ mut- 
tered Vinton Bayul, again and again, as he stumbled 
aimlessly to and fro, though never allowing himself to 
get out of sight of the terrible form cf the stricken man 
—the fascinating sight which he felt would fill his every 
dreaded dream and daytime fancy, as long as he should | 
live ; ‘‘ how I wish I were brave enough to take the best 
way out of this—the only, only way !” 


He listened until he heard the fleet feet of the girl’s | 


horse beat less and less strongly upon the silence of the 
empty and desolate night ; listened until the girl and her 
steed were beyond his powers of hearing, though he bent 
his anxious ear to the ground, and groveled there in his 
agony. Then, when only the wandering wind was left to 
speak to his shuddering soul, he groaned aloud. It had 
seemed as though there was companionship in the girl’s 
presence, dangerous though it might have been to him, 
and she did not seem quite gone—quite absent—until no 
sound from her frightened flight for help could longer 
reach him. 

To have had cher near him—near enough to be seen 
or heard—would have been almost a priceless boon to 
this man, and that in spite of the facts that her father 
had fallen at his hand—and she had saved his life! 

How long he listened—for God knows what—he neither 
knew nor guessed. How long he wandered, how far he 
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staggered in the tortuous orbit which had the stark and 
silent body of Winfield Cannedar for its strangely attract- 
ive focus, how much he hoped.or feared, he never knew. 
Nor do I. The time seemed like an eternity. And still, 
it was a sudden shock to him to hear, as he did at length, 
the far-away murmur which might have been no more 
than an unusually strong blast of the wind of the gusty 
night —at first— but which grew and deepened and 
strengthened, until he could neither doubt its nature nor 
hope against its truth—the sound of horses, rapidly rid- 
den, and not one, but many. >» 

**Death! death! Merciful God! 
hope? Help—save—and——” 

He started to run, to put some insignificant fraction of 
a mile between himself and the avengers he felt sure 
were coming, to hide in the darkness, forgetting that— 
whatever might be true of his life and his heart—the 
world would be light to-morrow ; forgetting that in the 
morning there would be nothing behind which to find 
shelter, or beneath which to seek concealment ; forget- 
ting that he would be followed and found—inevitably ; 
forgetting that his case was as desperate as that of any 
man ever had been—or could be. 

He started to run, and then—— 

Had he suddenly gone mad ? Had his senses suddenly 
combined to cheat him? Did the dead man move? Did 


So near? and no 
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he turn a little on his side—and look his way ? Did his 
victim slowly, and with the infinite effort and pains 
which he suddenly imagined must characterize any of the 
grisly deeds he had heard say the dead had sometimes 
done, stretch out his cold, stiff fingers, and point at him ? 
Did—did—and down he went, in a dead faint, this man 
who had nerved himself to kill another man in cold 
blood, his senses frightened into deserting their posts, 
because he feared the dead could live again—did live 
again ! 

When Mr. Vinton Bayul came to his senses, there was 
a feeling of pain in every limb. And neo wonder. His 
arms and legs were securely tied—and security had been 
so prominent a desire in the minds of his captors that 
they had given no attention whatever to his comfort. 
But the physical pain. was as nothing compared to the 
mental agony which was his when he fairly had his senses 
again. 

The company about him seemed divided into two parts 
—though not equal ones. One, and by far the larger of 
these parts, was discussing him and his case. The other 
—consisting of only two or three professional - looking 
gentlemen — gave grave attention to the man he had 
shot. 

‘‘ He never did it, never,” said a sweet young voice, 
with sturdy emphasis. ‘‘ Why, I saved his life!” 

“H’m! h’m !” gloomily ejaculated a very determined- 
looking gentleman, who seemed to have assumed the 
leadership of the little band of citizens who had come 
to the rescne—and the avenging—of Winfield Cannedar. 

‘I tell you there must be some mistake,” persisted the 
girl. 

‘“* Ye-e-s, possibly,” granted the man. 

“And that—that——” 

“T say,” excitedly said the photographer, who was one 
of the group, ‘‘I think I may be able to throw some light 
upon this matter. This—this ” hesitating at the word 
gentleman, and substituting a word which seemed rather 
more appropriate and non-committal—‘‘ this man was in 
my office in the afternoon, and . 

“Ah!” cried the self-appointed leader, with a quick 
and suspicious glance at the photographer ; ‘‘and is he 
a friend of yours ?” 

The photographer had not lived among them long 
enough to make them all quite sure of him ; indeed— 
who had? Or who, to put it in the strongest form, was 
quite sure even of himself ? 

‘“*No, sir. I never saw him before.” ' 

‘*He called on business ?” 

‘** Well—scarcely—that—I——”’ 

‘““What did he talk of ?” demanded that dark and de- 
termined-looking leader. 

He spoke very sharply. 

‘*Of—of several things.” 

“Ont with it! Tell it 
nedar ?” 

at 

“H'm! And you kept it to yourself ? 
when we hang him, we'll find a place——” 

* But he’s an officer, and——” 

‘** He looks like one, doesn’t he ?” sneered the leader ; 
‘‘and acts like one, too. Did you ever know an officer to | 
shoot a man from behind ?” 

‘*Perhaps not, but——” 

“That'll do! You'll only make matters worse by talk- 
ing. I’m disposed to be your friend, if I can, and see 
that you don’t suffer in this matter, not if you've been 
honest and innocent. J don’t think you're a knave, but 
I've known likely fellows to have to hang, once or twice, 

















all! Did he speak of Can- | 


I think that | 





for nothing worse than being fools. So don’t talk too 
much.” 

He turned toward the prisoner, and looked coldly and 
critically at him by the light of the two or three lanterns 
which the doctors were not using. 

‘‘H'm! An officer, is he ? An officer of the law? An 
officer with papers, and all that sort of thing? H’m! 
Maybe he is! But, though I’m not, I'll take my chances. 
Here,” turning suddenly toward a youth who rode a 
good horse, and who had kept himself and his animal a 
little in the background, and was now near the wagon 
which had been brought to carry the body of Mr. Canne- 
dar home in, and which, the horses which drew it being 
slower than any of the saddle-horses, had only just ar- 
rived—‘‘ here, Joe, you ride over with the wagon, and 
let me have the horse for the prisoner. Loosen his legs ; 
there—that will do ; put him on the horse—so ; now tio 
his legs again, and tighten the ropes on his arms a little. 
Hurts, does it ? I can assure you there are places where 
a rope’ll feel tighter than on a man’s arm. Presume 
you'll have a chance to test the matter, experimentally, 
early in the morning, and——I say, you rascal,” he cried, 
impulsively, as Bayul, touching the animal with his 
heels, managed to make the beast turn so that he was 
not compelled to face his tormentor ; ‘‘if you try to get 
away, it’ll be the end of you. Do you understand 
that ?” 

**T understand, and——” 

The three doctors got onto their feet simultaneously. 
Each was pale. Each was nervous. Each one had mist 
on his lashes and water on his cheeks. Each seemed 
waiting for the other to say something. And this wait- 
ing lasted so long as to attract the attention of every one 
in the group, before the oldest one of the three took it 
upon himself to break the silence. 

‘* He'll live,” said the old doctor. 

**He’ll live,” echoed the other two. 

** But,” said the first one, suddenly and emphatically, 
and making a motion to the girl to keep her place in her 
saddle, instead of dismounting and throwing herself upon 
the body of her father, as she manifested an intention of 
doing, ‘‘he’ll need every chance—every chance. Time 
will tell, and as much as any other element in the case. 
We'll put him in the wagon ; we'll come as rapidly as we 
can with safety. In the meantime, you must see that 
everything is in readiness for him at home. No—don’t 
wait—and the fewer of us that remain here, the better, 
This is a matter of life and death. Go!” 

They obeyed. 

The girl rode first. Close behind her rode the dark 
leader of this band of men who meant to see justice dono 
—and without as much of delay as the law sometimes 
finds necessary. Beside him rode Vinton Bayul, the 
hand of the former on the latter’s bridle-rein. And, fol- 
lowing them, came a score or more of men to whom Win- 


| field Cannedar was just now nearer and dearer than a 


brother-—a score or more of men who would not hesitate 
to avenge his death, and without questioning too closely. 


| Only one man in all the crowd had a single feeling of 


pity or compassion for the prisoner. The fact that he 
had, made him an object of suspicion and distrust to all 
the rest. The photographer knew it, and it troubled 
him. He tried to be a brave man ; but he loved justice. 
He loved justice ; but he had elected to live and work 
among these men. He wondered whether the events of 
this night were to make him an outcast, and his life a 
failure. 

The photographe. was a brave man. He was a resolute 
one, and one quick to plan and quick to execute. He 
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wished to speak with the prisoner ; he would speak with | 
him. So, after a time, when the horses were allowed to 
slacken speed for a little, he rode forward, up opposite 
the captive gentleman, on the opposite side from that on 
which the leader rode, and laid his hand on the rein of 
Bayul’s horse. The leader looked up, looked across at 
him, and scowled. For a moment or two it was doubtful 
whether the conversation he meant to have, must have, 
would have, could be arranged for without trouble. Then 
something turned the leader’s scowl into a smile—even 
though it were a false and hollow one—and he loosened 
his hold on the rein, and let his horse fall back into the 
group of riders a little behind. There is a mighty and a 
marvelous power in the face behind which sits enthroned 
a Will which will not brook contradiction nor defeat. 
The only man who would have said a word in favor of 
Vinton Bayul—the only man on whom Vinton could call 
for a kind thought, or word, or deed, in any desperate 
peril which he might find at the end of this ride—had 
won the favor of a semi-private interview with him. And | 
the photographer did not even look over his shoulder | 
when he heard the sharp click which told him that the | 
man he had sent to the rear, by means of a look, was | 
riding behind them with a cocked rifle lying across his 
saddle. He only smiled at the thought that if anything 
should cause the prisoner to attempt to escape, he was | 
quite as likely to get the first shot himself. 

‘‘T suppose you understand that I mean to see justice 
done you, do you not ?” 

“‘Thank you,” said Vinton Bayul, with a faint smile ; 
‘but it will do no good.” 

‘‘Your—your papers? Are they not all right ?” 

‘‘There were no papers,” said Bayul, gruffly. 

‘‘But you can—can get them ?” 

Bayul shook his head. 

‘‘T—I never had papers,” he said, brokenly, ‘and I 
never meant to have. The man I followed was a scoun- 
drel, and I—~I——” : 

He paused. 
himself. The leader, riding up to take his former place 
on the other side of the prisoner, saw it, and smiled 
grimly to himself. 

‘*You meant to meet him—fight him—kill him? Is 
that it ?” 

The photographer leaned near to him as he spoke, and 
asked the question in a whisper. 

“‘T—I meant to kill him.” 

** And—and ii 

* And—TI found the wrong man !” 

‘‘Do—do you mean—mean—that you shot this man— 
without a word —without seeing his face—without his 
having a chance--—” 

The prisoner, be his despair and regret never so great, 
shrugged his shoulders. I presume he could not help it. 
It must be remembered that there is a time when danger 
is so great that resignation and cynical acquiescence are 
all that are left a man. 

‘¢The man was shot from behind,” he said, ‘‘ and——’ 

‘“* Well ?” 

‘** And, if he lives, he can never swear my life away.” 

The photographer's hand loosened the rein as quickly 
as; though he had been suddenly stricken with a paraly- 
sis, and as the leader and the prisoner each gave a back- 
ward glance, to see the attitude of the man who thus 
fell back, together with as much of the expression on his 
face as the feeble light would permit being seen, both 
knew that the verdict against the accused would have 
one characteristic of the real verdicts found in actual 
ceurts—it would be unanimous / 
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The photographer shuddered in spite of | 


It was a terrible ride, that, and more terrible to Vinton 
Bayul, perhaps, than to any one else. Not the girl, with 
her father, stricken and perhaps dying, following her, 
and with her waitiag mother to be told the awful news, 
only a few miles—a few minutes—further on; not even 
the men who had determined to try to prove the truth of 
the fallacy that two wrongs can make one right, could 
possibly have suffered the half that he did. Eternity 
will not be long enough for him to forget it. Nor will it 
be long enough for him to find in it some of the answers 
to the terrible questions he asked his soul that night. 

“Fire! fire! Oh—my— God!” cried the agonized 
voice of the girl, as she urged her horse to his utmost 
speed, 

And, ‘Fire! fire!” echoed every one, as they madly 
followed her. 

Only a far, faint glow, at first dim and vam 
to leave it possible to hope there had been so 
a mistake. 

But a minute or two told the truth. The home of Win- 
field Cannedar, the man coming unconscious and well- 
nigh dead, was burning—was doomed. 

The company dashed up to the house. 

The girl looked wildly around the little group of help- 
less women who stood weeping there. 

‘*My—my mother ?” she gasped. 

One of the women raised her hand and pointed to the 
pped structure. 

‘*She—she is in there,’ she moaned. 

‘* Will no one—no one—help her—go to her?” the 
girl cried, turning her hot and tearless eyes upon the 
crowd of men. 

But they all shrank back—all but one, Vinton Bayul 
| was straining at his bonds as though his soul would some 
way find strength to enable his muscles to regain his 
freedom. His face was pale as death. His teeth cut into 
his lips until they bled. But the ropes were too strong 
| for him. He could not escape. 

He turned helplessly to his captors, and stretched ont 
his hands toward them. 

‘**Gentlemen,” he cried, piteously, ‘‘ the girl saved my 
life, and I’ve been more than a craven and a coward and 
a criminal in return for it. But now, gentlemen, cu6 
these ropes—and I’ll save her mother’s life for her !” 

And the gloomy man who led them, giving only one 
look into Vinton Bayul’s face, cut the knots and set him 
free, 

A woman's face appeared for a moment at one of the 
far-up, smoke-wreathed windows. 

**Coming—have courage !” cried Bayul. 

And then he was inside the house, strangling in the 
smoke, scorching in the flame, falling and struggling in 
the dark corridors and in the rooms which the fire had 
not yet touched. 

And, as he went, one marvelous thought surged up and 
down in his brain. And his lips kept saying over and 
over again, ‘‘So like—so strangely like. If it be so—let 
me die !” 

He brought her out, alive and but little harmed. But 

the very care which had saved her had doomed him. 

| Burned beyond recognition, burned out of all resem- 
| blance to humanity, he was dying—he knew it—and all 
who looked upon him knew it. 

He beckoned the photographer to come near him. The 
man obeyed. He came and stooped over him. 

‘*T—saved—her—life !” he gasped. 

“Yes, my brave fellow, you have done nobly. 
forgive——” 

‘*T—don’t—ask—that. Why—should—I ? I’ve-- only 
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— found — a—way—to—do —my—duty. Many—men— 
have—saved—life—and — died — in—doing —it. I’ve— 
read—of—dozens—of—fires—and “i 

“Yes. But you were as rave as any man who ever 
lived—and lied! You are dying. Do you know it ?” 

**T—do—know—it. But— there’s—one—thing—more 
—and—you—must—do—it. You—must—help—me.” 

“T will. Indeed I will.” 

** Will—will—you—swear—it ?” 

The photographer looked about him for a moment, 
looked at the girl and her mother, weeping in one 
another’s arms; at the wagon, coming slowly toward 
them ; at the dawn, struggling with the shadows of the 
night, in the East ; and at the gloomy leader of men, 
enviously watching this chance for service which had 
been given him. 
of the dying man. 

‘“*T swear,” he said, solemnly. 

** Find—Clarice—Za—dour—and 

**T will find her. And then ?” 

‘*Remember—my—words. ‘Tell—her—as—I — tell — 
you. They—mean—much. Tell —her— how—and— 
where—I—died. Tell—her—the—grave—between—them— 
is—is 

The photographer stooped nearer. He, and he only, 
of all the listening men, caught the whispered word 
which completed the last sentence of the man, dead now, 
who had lived among them an instant since. 

Dead? Dead! It is an end which all must face. It 
is a word to be spoken and written of each one of us. 

But—somewhere—somehow—Vinton Bayul lives—lives 
though his lips will take no words upon them again until 
he stands to answer for his sins in the great Last Day. 
Somewhere—somehow—he lives. 
life, I dare hope that He who is love found pardon and 
pity for the man who let love warp his intellect and 
dwarf his conscience ; remembering his death, I dare 
hope, for him, all things ! 








CHAPTER XI. 
VINTON BAYUL’S MESSAGE. 

A wEEK later than Vinton Bayul’s death. It is some 
days since this man was laid in his grave. In due time a 
stone will rise above it, a stone which will give the name 
of the dead man—taken from papers which were found 
on his person after he was dead, and which, though 
scorched and burned, still served to give something of an 
account of who he was and had been—and which will add 
to the name and date some account of the heroic deed he 
did in behalf of Nona Cannedar, while it will fail to men- 
tion the sin he committed, and the terrible end of another 
man’s life which he contemplated and intended. Death 
is a great leveler ; death prompts the human mind to 
forgetfulness and forgiveness. And I cannot doubt that 
He, without whose knowledge not even a tiny sparrow 
falls, is not less tender than the kindest of His human 
children. 

A week since Vinton Bayul’s death. A week, there- 
fore, since fate compelled Winfield Cannedar’s wife and 
daughter to seek shelter for themselves, and for their 
stricken and unconscious loved one, in the house of an- 
other citizen of the great plains. In all the time which 
has passed, Winfield Cannedar has lain unconscious of 
what has been passing about him. The devotion of his 
medical friends has been unwavering, but they have 
hoped and doubted by turns ; and it seems, somehow, as 
though the doubt has, on the whole, eutweighed the 
hope. Had the ball struck only an inch further in one 


Then he looked into the wistful eyes | 


And, remembering his | 





direction, the man would have been up and well before 
now ; and 2n inch in the other direction—poof !—he 
would be already in his grave! As it is—God knows! 
The doctors only doubt. 

‘Let him awake within twenty-four hours,” one of 
them said at sunset, ‘‘and awake sane—and we have 
everything to hope.” 

**And if not ?” his wife has asked. 

“*Then—xnothing !” 

A week—almost to an hour. Night is almost done. The 
stars are already growing dim in the western sky. The 
weary watcher, sitting where she can see her husband, 
lying like a carven figure upon his bed, motionless save 
| for the rise and fall of his chest as the breath of life 
| falters slowly to and fro, knows that the east is redden- 
ing with the dawn—though she cannot see it. She can- 
| not see it. And what if she could? What promise has 

coming day for her? Is it net only another day—an- 

other day of toil and weariness and agony and despair ? 
| Is there aught left for, her, between here and the time 

when she must let her lover-husband go out into the dark 
halls of death, save the same terrible round of fruitless 
| effort which has been hers in the dreadful days since 
Murder and Accident both called at her door in the same 
night ? 

How tired she is! Last night she did not sleep. She 
had an hour’s nap yesterday—not more. To-night, she 
has watched alone since the sun went down. And half a 
world has had noontime since then! The sun will be 
up, a new day will glorify the earth again, and every one 

she knows—save only her husband, her Nona, and her- 
_ self—will find the east bright with promise, very, very 
soon. How—weary—wretched—worn—weak—and—— 

She nods. The room grows dim and indistinct before 
her—then disappears. She dreams—dreams, She is a 
girl again, and she has a lover—one—one only. There 
are others who seek her, others she likes, others at whom 
her lips smile while her heart holds pity. But one—one 
only—is her lover, her lover in very truth. In her dream 
she wanders with him along the shore by the sea. In 
her dream she is married to him—in secret, and goes 
away with him, by night, to a new and happy life. In her 
dream they live glorious years together—years which are 
a reflection of the happiness life might have been had 
sin never fallen upon this world. And then—then—— 

Her dream changed! Something had happened to her 
husband. He needed her, and she could not help him. 
She tried to speak, and could not. She endeavored to 
put out her hands toward him, and her muscles fail d 
to obey her will. She sighed—moaned—groaned, and a 
tear or two forced a passage from under her quivering 
lids and rolled coldly down her white and sunken face. 

Slowly, oh, so slowly, she returned to life and con- 
sciousness again, and—— 

She started to her feet, a wild cry of horror frozen on 
her lips. Had she failed the m=. she loved? Had he 
died while she slept? Was it irue that the bedclothes 
above his breast no longer rose and fell with a slow and 
steady rhyti.mic beat ? For a few seconds she feared all 
things. Then she saw the truth, The man had turned 
upon his side. He was awake—and conscious of his sur- 
roundings. He was watching her. 

She was on her knees beside him in a moment, with 
her face pressed against his and her hands tenderly 
caressing him. It was some minutes before either one 
of them spoke. 

‘*T—I have been very sick, have I not ?” he inquired at 
length. 

‘Yes, dear, very.’ 
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** And—and very long ?” 

‘“*A week.” 

‘*How did it happen ? I can remember nothing since 
T left town to drive home. Was there an accident ? Was 
I hurt ?” 

**You were hurt, but——” 

“Yes; Ithought so. There are terrible pains in my 
head even now. What was it? Did the horses run ? 


a 
‘*Dear me, do not ask me now. You are too weak to 
listen, and—and——” 


*T am not too weak. I willlisten. You shall speak. 
Surely I have a right to know, and at once. Did—any— 
one—attack——” 

“Yes, Winfield ; you were shot.’ 

‘*Shot ? By whom ?” 

‘‘T suppose his name was Vinton Bayul. Did you ever 
know or hear of such a man ?” 


| of papers. 


you, long ago, that all would be well, when Fred came 
to die ?” 

‘**T remember that you told me so, long, long ago.” 

‘‘The—the papers ? They were in a package when I 
left town. Were they found? Tell me, Nona, they 
were not lost in the danger of that dreadful night ?” 

The woman rose and went to a dressing-case in the 
room. She unlocked it, and took out a bulky package 
She carried them to the bed, and put them 
in the hands of her injured husband. 

‘*Nona, darling,” he said, the tears in his eyes as he 
spoke, while his weak fingers closed tremblingly over 
the precious pare-l, ‘‘ you have always loved me, have 
you not ?” 

‘* Always, my husvand.” 

**And trusted me ?” 

‘Without doubt or question.” 

** And—and have been happy with me ” 








THE ITALIAN SHEPHERD.— FROM A 


** Bayul —Bayul—Vinton Bayul? I think not. Did— 
did he escape ?” 

“moi” 

“‘They took him ?” 

“Ton.” 

‘‘They—they—they did not lynch him, I hope ?” 

‘*Oh, no.” 

‘‘And he has not been discharged ?” 

‘* Discharged ? Oh, no!” 

The man closed his eyes and lay in silence for some 
time. The morning grew in glory, and the light of a 
glad new day lay all about husband and wife when they 
spoke again. And again, as before, it was the man who 
spoke first. 

‘Fred is dead—at last,” he said, wearily. 

‘Dead ? When ?” 

‘“‘A month ago; that is, a month before that night 
when I—I was hurt. Iwas coming to tell you—to tell 
you that there is no longer any need for concealment, 
no longer any reason why I should be regarded by 
certain persons as a single man. You remember I told 





PAINTING BY TH. ZUGEL, OF MUNICH. 


‘‘Happier than any other woman in the world ever 
was, I think ; happier, far happier, than I ever deserved 
to be.” 

‘*And have never regretted your marriage with me ?” 

‘* Never.” 

‘Not though I gave you no reason for my request for 
secrecy and silence ?” 

‘No. But you did give me a reason. 
man’s name. You said ‘ Fred,’ and 

‘And that was all I did say. ‘Fred’ was only a name. 
I never told you who Fred was. I never told you why 


You gave me a 





| his living made it necessary for me to make the demand 


I did.” 

‘*No, Winfield, you never told me. But I never asked. 
Happy in my life with you, secure in my trust, I am sure 
I never shall.” 

‘‘You have no curiosity ?” 

“Oh, yes, Ihave. But that counts nothing here and 
now. Your will is my law, not because it is your will, 
but because I love you.” 

‘And yet, at my request you severed all connection 
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with the only relative you had in the world—severed it 
for years—and knew it might be for ever ?” 

** Certainly.” 

‘And let her think you dead ?” 

‘* Yes.” 

‘And wrote such a letter, pure and true and noble- 
hearted though you were, as might have turned the near- 
est and truest against you ?” 

**IT did it. And why not ?” 

““Thank you, darling. Thank you for the doing. 
Thank you for the saying. But now—it is all over. We 
are free, free at last—if I live.” 

*You will live. You shall.” 

“Yes, I think I shall. With such love as yours to 
bless him, a man would come back to this good world 
from the very ante-chamber of the house of death. I 
shall no longer be compelled to leave you, at times, for 
long trips in Europe ; I shall no longer be compelled to 
live two lives, a true one here and a false one abroad ; 
no longer will it be necessary for me to follow Fred, 
warn him, argue and plead with him. Fred is dead.” 

‘Yes ; so you said.” 

‘**Do you not wonder who Fred is—or was ?” 

‘**Of course I do.” 

** But—but——” 

‘But I shall not ask ; I have told you why.” 

‘Again I thank you. Again I wonder why I have 
been so fortunate as to be blessed by your love. But I 
shall tell you enough. If you wish, I shall tell you all. 
Fred was Fred Cannedar, my younger brother.” 

** Ab ?” 

“Yes. And a most thoroughly dissipated and de- 
praved young man he was. Father's fortune, an im- 
mense one, was left to the two of us in equal shares ; the 
condition was imposed, however, that should either one 
die childless, the share he had, or as much of it as might 
still remain, should go to the other one. Well, Fred 
squandered his share, and made large demands upon me. 
I paid his bills, whenever presented, for atime. Later, I 
gave him a stated, and exceedingly liberal, allowance. 
Time went on. I was so unfortunate as to become in- 
volved in a matter of such a character as to make the 
dJiseussion of it a thing to be dreaded by a sensitive and 
honorable man. I swear to you, Nona, that it was no- 
thing that need make me ashamed to look, my love, into 
your pure eyes, and that it was nothing to make me 
shrink from offering my hand to any honest man. , In 
the courts, the fair fame of Winfield Cannedar could 
have been vindicated beyond all question. And against 
any other man than the one who threatened me I would 
have vindicated it, though the way to success was a way 
of agony, and though the name which would in the end 
have been found unsullied had been dragged in the dust 
on the way. But the man who threatened me was my 
brother. The apparent evidences against me were in his 
hands. He swore he would ruin me unless I satisfied his 
demands.” 

‘‘And his demands ? What were they ?” 

‘“* At first—that I surrender my property to him, be- 
coming his pensioner, instead of his being mine.” 

* And then ?” 

‘‘T defied him. He moderated his demands. An al- 
lowance which would have satisfied a prince—that was 
the first thing. And after that— that I remain a single 
man. ‘ WhenTI die,’ he said, ‘if Iam so unfortunate as 
to die first, you shall have your freedom. But if I out- 
live you, I must have the Cannedar millions to spend. 
Marry, and I am your enemy; marry in secret, have 
children unknown to me, make my ownership of your 





half of our father’s wealth an impossibility —no matter. 
Let me once find it out, and I will do my best to ruin 
you !’” 

‘* Well, and what did you do?” 

“‘T told him of my engagement to you. I pleaded for 
my happiness—pleaded as though he really had the power 
to harm me, permanently—pleaded until I think he half 
believed he had. But he only laughed at me. I did not 
care for the money ; I could not give you up; I could 
not bring myself to decide to take you from luxury to 
poverty. Was a man ever in sucha dilemma? To say I 
had given you up would never do. To attempt to hide 
you anywhere in all the world would avail nothing. I had 
decided to marry you—and to let him do his worst, when 
a remark you made turned my thoughts in another direc- 
tion. Do you remember saying where you would like to 
sleep when you were dead? It was the key to all that 
followed. Even the cunning of Fred Cannedar was not 
likely to follow his brother suspiciously—with the grave 
between them !” 

‘*And now— now that he is dead ?” 

‘*Now you may write to your sister, to-day. We will 
go and see her as soon as I am well enough. We will try 
to undo as much of the evil which Fred has done as we 
can. We will try to forget as much of his history as is 
possible.” 

‘*His history is a very sad one, doubtless ?” 

‘Very. He was all that was bad. The manner of his 
death was terrible. His cynical way of meeting it was 
dreadful. His letter to me is with the papers in the 
packet. You may read it and the papers ; you may read 
them all. Then I shall burn them.” 

She reached out her hand and took the package. 

**You have no further wish nor use for it yourself ?” 
she questioned. 

a a 

She walked firmly across the floor and laid the package 
in the fire. Looking into her husband’s eyes, she had n» 
wish to take it ovt again. 

Kind reader, I have no such wish. Have you? 

* * ~ * * * 

It is two weeks since Vinton Bayul died. Much can 
have happened in that time—very much. 

The photographer has found an address in Bayul's 
pocket-book which he believes is that of the lady he has 
promised to find and acquaint with the dying words of a 
brave man. 

He has not delayed. ‘‘ The way to doa thing is to do 
it,” has been his motto. He has ridden night and day 
in order to reach New York. He has taken the first 
steamer possible. He has had a prosperous trip, and to- 
day he is asking, in the town where Nona Clyde’s grave 
is, where he can find Clarice Zadour. They have told 
him where to go, and he has gone. He has found her, 
where she is sitting, close beside a strangely placed but 
very suggestive-looking mound of stones—a mound with 
a tottering wooden cross at its head. 

He is reluctant to disturb her, at first. She seems so 
weak—so frail—so worn by sickness and sorrow. Be- 
sides, there are tears on her cheeks ; he can poorly en- 
dure tears on the face of a lovely woman. And she 
seems to be praying, praying passionately ; he will pa- 
tiently wait until she is done. 

She finishes her passionate plea to God. She brushes 
away the tears. She looks up. She sees the man who 
watches her. She half starts up, thinks better of it— 
or, perhaps, finds her strength unequal to the sudden 
task—and sits down again. 


The man comes down and stands near her. He leans, 
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awkwardly and a little embarrassedly, on the wooden 
cross. It creaks under his weight. 

He begins directly enough, and bluntly too. 

Possibly he does not expect to enjoy the interview, 
and will hurry to have it over. 

‘*Pardon me, but Iam looking for Clarice Zadour.” 

The woman smiles. She replies quietly. 

‘*T am Clarice Zadour,”’ she says. 

‘Did you ever know a man called Vinton Bayul ?” 

‘*Oh—yes,” wearily and sadly ; ‘‘I knew Vinton Bayul 
well enough—well enough. What of him ?” 

‘*T have a message from him.” 

“he F° 

‘For you.” 

‘*Yes ? What is it ?” 

‘*‘He—he was in trouble—in danger—and—— 

‘Tam tired. I think Ido not care to hear of that. 
What was the message ?” 

‘*You see, ma’am, he saved a woman’s life, and——” 

In his earnestness he leaned nearer to Miss Zadour. 
The cross went down under the pressure, and was broken 
to pieces on the rocks, while the man himself had a nar- 
row escape from a serious fall and some ugly bruises. 
The piece of wood with the name ‘‘ Nona” still upon it 
rolled down to the water’s edge, was caught by a wave, 
and went floating away to ocean’s oblivion. 

‘‘He saved aw man’s life ?” she repeated. 

‘*He did, and at the cost of his own.” 

*‘Do you mean that he will die ?” 

“‘T mean that he is dead.” 

‘*Dead ? And his message? Did he send for me ?” 

‘*No. It would have been the wildest wish a man ever 
spoke. He was dying.” 

‘Dying? And knew it ?” 

‘*He knew it. His last words were for you.” 

‘*How came he to—to——” 

‘*To save the woman ? I will tell you all that in good 
time. Please let me omit it now.” 

‘*And the woman—who was she ?” 

‘‘Her name was Cannedar, Mrs. Winfield Cannedar,” 
was the reply. 

‘“Cannedar—Cannedar,” repeated Clarice Zadour, mus- 
ingly, looking down instead of up; ‘‘ where did I ever 
hear that name? It seems as though I had heard it—or 
read it—long years ago, under circumstances which made 
me wish to remember it. Why? when? where? Can- 
nedar—Cannedar ; can it be that Nona ever—ever——” 

‘‘The woman’s name was Nona Cannedar,” said the 
photographer, slowly. 

“*Nona—Nona Cannedar. How strange! how strange ! 
But you have not told me the message from the dead. 
Tell me Vinton Bayul’s last words—his words that were 
said for me.” 

‘*T will. ‘Remember my words,’ he said ; ‘tell her as 
I tell you. They mean much. Tell her how and where I 
died. Tell her that the grave between them is—is EMPTY !'” 





CEAPTER XII. 


ALL THE PATHS ARE ONE! 


Crarice Zapour made the man no answer. She did 
not even look down at the stony mound at her feet. She 
sat and stared him in the face—icily, stonily—until he 
could endure it no longer. Then he turned and left her 
—to her thoughts and her conclusions. I am inclined 
to think the Dakota photographer was not a very brave 
man after all, though I know he was a very conscientious 
one. He would not remain with this woman longer than 
he could help; he had given her the message he had 





promised Vinton Bayul he would give ; and he had pro- 
mised no more. 

The photographer walked away ; he did not look back ; 
he never did. And still, he had not gone a dozen rods 
before the woman had fainted dead away, and then lay 
stretched in white-faced and motionless silence beside 
the mound which had been called the grave of Nona 
Clyde for more than ten years. 

* * * * * * 

‘*Not dead? The thing is absurd,” said Fisherman 
Jack, ‘‘ Why, I helped carry her to her grave.” 

‘**Did you see her dead face ? her dead body ?” 

‘“Why, no, Mr. Arlingham, I cannot say that I did. 
And, now that I think of it, I believe no one but old 
Janus did.” 

“Tf he did. Can you explain his dying words ?” 

“No; but——” 

‘*Nor I, unless they mean there was a fraud com- 
mitted when it was pretended to bury Nona Clyde.” 

“It may be; it may be. But how is one ever to know, 
now, after these many years ?” 

‘*How? Ido not know. That is, Iam not certain. 
Had any one else, any other woman, recently died here, 
or near here ?” 

“‘T think not.” 

“If there had, my plan might be a failure. 
there may be doubt at the end. But—I am going to try 
to know the truth. Iam going to know—this very night 
—whether this grave is a grave in very truth, or whether 
it is empty of any body given to the slumber of death, 
and always was. Will you help me ?” 

Fisherman Jack reached out his hand and took that 
of Wynne Arlingham. 

‘*T will help you,” he said, sincerely. 

* * *% * * * 

It was hours before Clarice Zadour recovered her con- 
sciousness. The sun had gone down. ‘The sea was 
growing dark. Some of the brightest of the stars were 
beginning to twinkle in the deep azure of the heavens. 

She came to her senses slowly. Body and mind re- 
sumed their tasks reluctantly. At first she only remem- 
bered who she was. Then came the recollection of the 
great sorrow which had shadowed her life. Following 
that, she recognized the place in which the night had 
found her. And then, as she staggered to her feet and 
tried to return toward the*village, the whole remem- 
brance of her interview with the stranger came into her 
mind, and she fell again, barely a dozen paces from the 
mound, her senses locked in a swoon again. 

The condition of Clarice Zadour was a dangerous one 
—a critical one. She needed help and care and sympa- 
thy. She needed the sunshine of love. Given love, a 
love she could accept and to which her own heart could 
respond, and she would soon have back again her fully 
rounded arms, her plump cheeks, her fresh, warm color, 
and her sweet voice. But sorrow, shame, doubt, and 
anger—these had already been strong enough to drag her 
well down toward her end of the world! Exposure and 
neglect might kill her—might kill her soon and sud- 
denly. Could any one have known her then condition, 
could any one have pictured her lying prone and sense- 
less among the rocks along the shore, he might well have 
doubted whether she would be alive in the morning— 
unless speedy rescue should give her aid. 

But there was no one to imagine any such evil as com- 
ing near her. There was no one to miss her, none to fol- 
low her. She had been too irregular in her habits of 
going and coming, too erratic in all she had said and 
done, for it to be likely any one would think it strange 


As it is, 
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that an evening grew late while she was out by the sea | untrammeled. She knew where she was, why she was 


—and alone! She had been too self-willed and imperi- 
ous for any one to really wish to try to match his will 
against hers, saying to her that her health was in danger 
and the hour late. No one was likely to think seriously 
of her absence. 
her. 

Who would have looked for her at the grave of Nona 
Clyde, if he had been searching for her at all? A grave 
may be a not very unpleasant place by which to sit, in 
the warm daylight, to muse on the past and meditate 
regarding the future. But after nightfall, to even the 
bravest soul and the most devoted friend of the loved and 
lost, there is an uncanny aspect to the landscape in 
which the resting-place of the peaceful dead is the fore- 
most and most prominent part of the picture. The 


No one was likely to go in search of | 


waves, which came boldly and directly up the shelving | 


beach in the daytime—Summer and Winter alike, and in 
sunshine or storm—would seem to shrink and sidle there 
when night ruled the earth, and one would seem to try 
to hide behind another, and to crowd forward one of his 
preen-coated and foam-capped fellows iu his place. No- 
where else would the mists twist themselves into such 
ghostly shapes. Nowhere else would the wind moan and 
mutter so weirdly. No other place would be so lonely, 
while it seemed so full of viewless and bodyless beings, 
as would this narrow nook which held in its rocky em- 
brace the grave on the sands. And so—what searcher for 
Clarice Zadour would have looked here ? 

Among the rude fisher folk this place had gradually 
gotten a more unenviable reputation than graves usually 
have. It was a general belief that Nona Clyde did not 
rest well, that there were sights to be seen there—some- 
times—that neither solid rocks nor intangible mists could 
account for, and that there were sounds to be heard that 
not all the waves of the sea nor the winds of the air were 
capable of duplicating. Most certainly and emphatic- 


Clyde in search of Clarice Zadour ! 

And who could have found her, under the dim light of 
the stars, if he had come ? Her gray dress was not un- 
like the rocks among which it lay ; and her face was as 
white as any mass of foam which had fallen among the 
pools and hollows on the rough beach. The shadows 
were deeper, in this lonely place, than elsewhere. And 
so—she must take her chances. Cold, wet, exposure, 
death—if thus the place and the circumstances should 
determine and condition it. Or love, happiness,’ cer- 
tainty, safety, long life—should Fate thus order the 
night, with some crisis of which she had never dreamed, 
and in the helping or hindering of which she could have 
no voice nor part. 

It was late, very late, when Clarice Zadour awoke to 
the realities of life again. The night, on the shore and 
on the sea, was very dark. But the deep sky was span- 
gled with thousands of far-away, bright worlds ; toward 
heaven, when the eyes were raised from earth, it was 
bright—bright enough—bright all the way. 

She was cold, very cold. It was undoubtedly the keen, 
cold air which had spurred her back to consciousness. 
Cold, and still she did not find the energy needed in 
order to arise and go and seek shelter. 

In the early moments of her wakefulness a strange 
thing happened. Words are incapable of adequately de- 
scribing it, and one would shrink from writing the de- 
scription, though he knew he had the power. She was 
awake, and she knew it. The power which had stiffened 
her joints, which had locked her muscles against the man- 
dates of her will, had left her senses free and her reason 


there, and was not ignorant of the danger to her physical 
being which there was in remaining. She looked on sky 
and sea. She turned her eyes toward the mound not far 
away. She was at ease, placid, restfully inclined. She 
could not move much, but she did not seriously try. 
She suffered no other pain than that from the cold, and 
she was beginning not to care much for that ; she was 
growing numb, insensible to physical discomfort, and she 
was not wise enough—not just then—to worry over it. 

She was awake ; I have already written that. Let me 
repeat it. And yet—I know of no better word, no truer 
one, to use in naming what happened, than to call it a 
dream or a vision. 

Imagine, if you can, a drama played on the sea for a 
stage—the sea as smooth as glass, and the wide area de- 
voted to the players reaching to the far-away, down-curv- 
ing horizon’s verge. Imagine an auditorium as high as 
heaven, and lighted by thousands of circling suns and sys- 
tems. Imagine the shifting scenes and curtains to be the 
mists and clouds of night. And then, for the auditor— 
the sole auditor save God and the angels—one poor, weak 
woman, lying among the rocky débris of a world's crea- 
tion, near a lonely, sunken, neglected grave on the sands ! 
So much for the setting of the play; now for the drama 
itself. 

She dreamt—or shall I say she saw ?—her sister, the 
same sister whom she had loved so tenderly and mourned 
so long, come slowly along the level floor, her arms out- 
stretched toward her. 

“Oh!” she cried, ‘‘ shall I ever, ever see her again ? 
Shall I ever see Clarice again while I live ?”’ 

She saw a man spring forward and stop her, and could 
but note that a look of inexpressible agony and despair 
flashed across her face. And yet, she saw love for each 
other in the faces of both, and her sister put her arms 


| avout the man’s neck and kissed him on the lips. 
ally, no one was likely to come to the grave of Nona | 





‘* How long, O God, how long ?” cried Nona, and the 
watching woman weakly wondered whether they could 
fail to hear such a cry as that at the village ?—wondered 
whether they would not come to see what it meant ? 

‘IT cannot say. But I pledge you the honor of a Can- 
nedar that it shall not be long. All shall be right—when 
Fred dies!” 

She saw the scene change. A man lay dying, slain by 
his own hand. She could see the red flood of his blood 
running slowly to waste, and sinking down, down, deep 
into the sea, crimsoning it as it went. 

‘* T—I guess he deceived me,” muttered the dying man ; 
**T guess he had wife and child. But no matter. Iam 
dying, while he has many long years of usefulness and 
honor left him. I—TI said I could ruin him, and I would 
have tried. But—I think I lied; I believe I could 
never have done it ; he was always the soul of truth and 
honor. I know that his concessions were more than half 
compelled by his high resolve to keep my disgrace and 
dishonor a secret from the world.” 

The man’s head fell back ; a fearful pallor settled on 
his face ; and his hands stiffened coldly over a bulky 
package he held in his grasp. And then—the scene 
changed again. A fleecy cloud drifted, for 2 moment, 
between her and the suicide, and when it was blown away 
she saw him no more. 

Now she saw her sister again, and the man who had 
been by her side in the former scene. 


‘Fred is dead. You may write to-day. You may 
start when you wish.” 
Those were the words she heard spoken. And, once 


more, the stage was empty. 


Once more there was only 
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the sea before her, and only the star-lighted and infinite- 
depthed heaver above. 

Another scene. Her sister—again. Her sister, and the 
man who had confessed that he believed, once, that he 
loved that sister, Nona Clyde—or Nona Cannedar—and 
Wynne Arlingham! 

‘‘Did you love me ?” 

The man asked the question. 

The woman raised her eyes, a grave surprise shining in 
them. 

‘You were a good and true and noble man, a man well 
worth any woman’s knowing. I had your friendship, and 
I valued it.” 

‘But did you love me ?” 

‘Love you? As women love the men they marry— 
when they marry wisely ? Love you? As women love 
only once? Is that what you mean ?” 

‘*That is what I mean.” 

“Very well. If that is your question, I will answer it. 
No, sir, I never loved you.” 

‘*And am I to blame for your short life—for——”’ 

‘‘T have had the blessing of long life.” 

‘*For your unhappy life, or——” 

**T have been a happy woman.” 

“For any evil that has befallen you—because 

“No, sir, you are to blame for nothing.” 

‘** And—you forgive ?” 

“T would, gladly—but there is nothing to forgive.” 

‘*T—I was your lover ; I was one of your lovers.” 

‘‘ Pardon me, you were not ; I never had but one.” 

‘* T—I believed I loved you, long, long years ago.” 

‘“‘Thank you. You complimented me—years ago—by 
such @ generous preferment.” 

‘** But—but surely you knew I loved you ? 
I wished you to be my wife ?” 

** No, Mr. Arlingham, I did not know it. 
me your secret, and I never guessed it!” 

That was all. The play was over. The anditor was 
perfectly pleased—thoroughly satisfied. She would have 
written a review of the drama, and without a single drop 
of venom in her ink—in the morning ! 

In the morning! Alas and alas, Clarice Zadour, if you 
lie here, at the edge of the stage on which you have seen 
the plot of your life of sorrow—sorrow wrought out toa 
fitting finale—until the morning comes, there will be no 
morrow for you! No morrow in this world ! 

Strangely enough, she knows and understands the 
unreality of it all, and she still believes it all. ‘That 
Wynne Arlingham never touched Nona Clyde’s heart, 
that her sister is alive and well, that there have been 
wise and good reasons for this long silence, and that 
these reasons no longer exist—she has not the least 
lingering doubt of any one of these things. And still, 
she knows that all this is only the fancy of delirium— 
all this scenic splendor she has witnessed, all this im- 
passioned oratory to which she has listened. She knows 
there must be a fierce fever running riot in her veins, and 
languidly marvels that that can be true when she is so 
cold—with her limbs like ice, and her very heart seem- 
ing to feel the frost. 

She knows that in the morning, could there only be a 
morning for her, she would have everything to live for 
that would make life worth the living. She knows that 
if she lies here, until morning, they will find her dead 
when they find ner at all. And still, she lies there un- 
caring, serenely indifferent, and watches the stars ! 

Watches the stars? Merciful God, what was that ? 
Where is that bright star, that brightest one of them all, 
at which she was looking only a moment ago? Gone ? 





” 





You knew 


You never told 





Gone utterly! Faded into black nothingness! And an- 
other—and another—and another ! 
The drama done, indeed! Life’s drama! And the 


lights going out! The lights in heaven’s very dome! 
She sighs—softly, wearily! It is a different ending 
from the one she had planned! It is a vastly different 
ending from what it might have been! And yet—there 
—must—have—been—an—end ; some—end—some time ! 
She does not move! She does not try ! 

Dying? Not exactly. Not yet. A man’s strong arm 
about her ; a strong, deep draught from a gentleman’s 
brandy-flask ; rescue soon—say within an hour—and she 
has no reason to doubt having long life and much happi- 
ness. But—and she knows it—when the senses sleep 
again, here, she will only awaken in a land where there 
is no more death or cold or pain. 

The heavens grow darker—darker. The last star has 
gone—and still she knows there is not a cloud in all the 
sky. Going—going 

And only some sudden shock can save her. Only 
something unheard of in all her hopes or fears can start 
again the slowing current of her life. 

And—— 

She springs to her feet ! 





She has forgotten that she 
was cold! The stars still show their splendor over all 
the sky! Her veins and arteries seem full of fire ! 

What has done this? A little thing, a very little thing. 
Some cne has taken a stone from the grave, yonder, and 
rolled it into the sea! That is all! 

She draws nearer, and not cautiously. She leans 
against a huge rock, not far away, and watches the two 
men at their work. But they do not notice her. They 
are Loth too much engrossed in what they are doing for 
that. 

Slowly, painfully, laboriously, they move the heavy 
stones aside. 

‘*I—I am working for a hope that is dearer than life,” 
says one. 

The other nods, and the two work the harder. 

Hands, bruised and bleeding, for a time ; then lever 


and bar ; finally, pick and spade and shovel. It is a 
terrible task—a terrible task. 
The rude excavation deepens—deepens. And—ah !— 


here is the coffin which the mourning friends of Nona 
Clyde carried here tenderly, and buried in her chosen 
spot beside the sea. 

Up—out—open ! 

It is only the work of a few moments. 

And then—the hopes of one man have found full frui- 
tion! Save for a huge chunk of wood, and some racs 
stuffed in around it, the coffin is empty ! 

**Oh, Wynne, Wynne, my lover, my darling !” cries the 
sweetest voice this man ever heard, and he looks up to 
see her tottering, staggering, toward him. 

One moment thus, one moment for surprise and hesi- 
tation. The next—he springs across the grave between 
them, and takes her in his arms ! 


THE END. 








Wispom is a fox, who, after long hunting, will at last 
cost you the pains to dig out. Wisdom is a hen, whose 
cackling we must value and consider because it is at- 
tended with an egg ; but then, lastly, it is a nut, which, 
unless you choose with judgment, may cost you a tooth 
and pay with nothing but a worm. 


Work in itself is not out of harmony with healthful in- 
clinations ; and the more wisely it is selected and pur- 
sued, the more does it accord with them. 
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CARIB WAR-SONG. 


{Translated from the Carib into Spanish by Sefior Figuera Montes 
de Oca, of Aragua de Barcelona, in Venezuela, and from the Spanish 
by Almont Barnes.]} 

I. 
TAMTECO, tamtecd! saro-po-sard! 
Ameror6, ameror6é !* 
How brave was the warrior when the sun shone upon him! 
‘The earth shook at his steps, and the wind bent the grass before 
him! 
When he descended to the plain with his bow, the puma hid 
itself, 
The deer ran, ran without resting, afraid, because they knew 
His arrows were swifter than light, and killed where they touched. 
Tamtec6, tamtecd! sdro-po-saré ! 
Ameror6, ameror6 ! 


II. 

I passed swimming the Guanipa, between its cool reeds, 

And descended to the fields where runs the Giere, of crystal 
water, 

There, hidden among the green rushes, I awaited the Cumanagota 
man; 

And I saw, meanwhile, so much: The bending reeds, whistling, 

Shaken by the wind; and fragrant earth-flowers ¢ that floated 

Like inextinguishable coals; and the wild pigeon came 

And appeased her thirst; and the butterfly, sporting, crossed the 
river; 

And above me sang the turupial. And I waited. And the sun 

Hid himself, taking away the horizon itself; and the cold of the 
night 

Whipped my face. Then the stars appeared in the sky, and re- 
flected themselves 

In the depths of the water, like the eyes of the Good Spirit. 

And I remembered my mother, who swung me in the hammock 
when I was a child, 

And whose eyes shone thus as the stars shine in the depth of 
the water 

Of the river. Then my heart beat strongly, and tears wet my 
eyes. 

But : black shadow crossed the sky, and my father appears in 
the air 

Showing me the other shore, the Cumanagota land, necessary to 
conquer ; 

And to conquer it is needful to kill, and to kill one must not weep! 

Tamtec6, tamtecdé! sdéro-po-sard ! 
Ameror6, ameror6! 


Ir. 

I will fight my enemies, and death shall cover their bodies! 

The black vail of the tomb shall clothe, as far as to the sea, 

The nation Cumanagota! 

When I thought thus the blood tingled in my veins, 

Making me forgetful of my home, and of my wife, 

And of the little boy who slept upon her bosom, 

And I crossed the Gtiere as the arrow parts the wind. 
Tamtecé, tamtecdé! sdro-po-sarii ! 
Ameror6, ameror6é! 


Iv. 


Ah, I remember yet the battle of the Gicre! We fought with the 
war-club, 
Ilaving thrown away the bows as useless, so near were we! 
When one Carib man fell with the war-cry, another Carib man 
Filled his place, and the Cumanagotas fell like dry leaves in 
Autumn! 
I killed, killed without ceasing—the blood of the enemy 
Spattered my plume and fell on my breast like a rain of fire! 
Ah, then the Carib nation was great, and the Carib man strong! 
What matters it if I die, old already, in my bed ? 
The Cumanagotas were vanquished, and the Tomusos of Unare, 
And the Giiere and Orinoco are ours! And the leaves 
Of the palm give shade to our children, the banana gives us food; 
And before the spirit goes to the sun 
The warrior smokes his tobacco. 
* Signification unknown. A battle-call or cry. 
+ Earth-flo wers as distinguished from air-plants—the great lillies of 
which the Victoria regia is the type, having their roots in the alluvial 
river-bottoms, and enormous flowers, with petals that diminish in 
size from circumference to centre, and change from white, through 
flesh-color, to central carmine around golden and scarlet pistils. 





VENEZUELA AND GREAT BRITAIN, 


THE possessions of Great Britain on the mainland, ad- 
joining the territory of Venezuela, are now known as Brit- 
ish Guiana, This strip of land upon the coast was granted 
by Spain, who had held it since its discovery, with Suri- 
nam (now Dutch Guiana), to the Netherlands by the 
Treaty of Minster, January 30th, 1648. The possessions 
were defined by the Treaty of Aranjuez, June 23d, 1791, 
as Essequibo, Demerara, Berbice and Surinam. They 
extended westward to the River Essequibo, and north- 
ward to its mouth. 

By the Treaty of London, August 13th, 1814, the Neth. 
erlands transferred to Great Britain all these possessiong 
except Surinam, which is still held by the former. The 
Dutch undertook to transfer no further north than the 
Essequibo, and claimed no further. All the lands north 
and west from the river named were the possessions of 
Spain, and extended southward to the Amazon. They, 
were known as Guayana under Spanish rule and until 
1881, when the State comprising them was divided and a 
part named Bolivar. 

Since the close of the war for independence which freed 
South America from Spain, Venezuela, which as a Cap- 
tain-generalcy had included Guayana, has still included 
it as a State, the boundaries between her on this side and 
the British possessions remaining unchanged by any act 
or omission of the Republic since its independence or of 
Spain since 1648, Thus matters of possession and bound. 
ary stood between Venezuela and the British possessions 
of Essequibo, Demerara and Berbice—known together as 
British Guiana, as the name is Anglicized—without terri- 
torial claim, counter-claim or dispute, until 1841. The 
considerable River Essequibo was the boundary, and was 
quite as much Venezuela’s as Great Britain’s, and the 
majestic Orinoco journeyed seaward from the very heart 
of the Republic, reaching its outlet two degrees north of 
the northern British limit in British Guiana. But in 
1841 Great Britain put forward the first ‘‘ feeler ” toward 
unsettling matters well settled by treaty and long in ami- 
cable repose, and toward an ultimate advance to the free 
navigation, at least, of the Orinoco, 

It is a curious bit of history, preserved in the remark- 
able Carib war-song given on this page, that the Caribs— 
who possessed the Orinoco and the seacoasts to the north 
and south for some distance at the time of the discoy- 
ery by Columbus, on his third voyage, in 1498—conquered 
the regions, in a fierce war, from the Cumanagota nation, 
and the conquest was made for the possession of that 
great river. ‘ 

In 1841 the British sent out an engineer, Shombergk, 
to British Guiana, who seems, either naturally or from 
his instructions, to have been a man of enterprise. It 
was he who previously made known to the English bota- 
nist Lindley the magnificent flower named by the Ger- 
man botanist Haencke, who first described it in 1797, tho 
Euryale Amazonica, and by Lindley the Victoria regia, 
Shombergk made a survey from the British Province 
into the Venezuelan interior and northward, erecting 
monuments along his route, and finally came out upon 
the principal mouth of the Orinoco, which Columbus 
named ‘‘ Boca del Dragon,” where the Amacuro River 
disembogues, erecting a monument there also and one a 
little east at Barima Point. After this mysterious excur- 
sion into a foreign country the employé of Great Britain 
went about his other business. 

Venezuela, upon learning of this proceeding, protested 
against it. Great Britain explained that the monuments 
were not placed as signs of possession, and ordered their 
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removal. But Venezrela, whose suspicion was not al- 
layed, in 1844 asked for a treaty which would set matters 
unmistakably at rest, with the Essequibo as the still 
acknowledged frontier. The request was renewed, and 
finally Lord Aberdeen made the first unsettling diplo- 
matic move by proposing that the River Moroco, the next 
north of the Essequibo except the Pumaron, which en- 


ters the ocean at nearly the same place with the Moroco, | 


behind Cape Nassau, should form the northern boundary. 
This would give the British the entire control of the 
Essequibo and considerable more territory, and, as his 
lordship considerately suggested, leave to Venezuela 
the free ownership of the Orinoco. As the British could 
point to no title whatever, this generous concession was 
declined. 

Six years later, rumors began to be heard that Great 
Britain wanted to claim Venezuelan Guayana. The truth 


| with the free navigation of the Orinoco. 


of this was denied by the former Government in this 


still skillfully unsettling and disquieting way, viz., that 
there was no idea of encroaching on ‘the territory in dis- 
pute”; which territory, however, was not specified, but 
could at most be supposed to be that extending from the 
Essequibo to the Moroco, according to the rejected pro- 
posal of Lord Aberdeen of 1844. 

Venezuela still from time to time urged a treaty recog- 
nition of her boundary rights from Great Britain, espe- 
cially in 1876, and finally, in 1881, Lord Granville proposed 
a line of boundary ending on the sea twenty-nine miles 
east of the right shore of the Barima River, which would, 
it was suggested, still leave to Venezuela ‘tthe Darda- 
nelles of the Orinoco” and dominion of its mouth (that 


suggestion of a full settlement, not long after, and se- 
cured a written promise of arbitration of all disputes 
from the reigning Granville Ministry. But a change of 
Ministry came, and with the change a refusal by Lord 
Salisbury to submit to arbitration ; the claim being put 
fc>-vard that Great Britain could not submit to arbitra- 
tion upon a question of boundary (although she had so 
submitted in 1827, and again in 1871, relative to the 
United States, and did so under Salisbury, soon after, 
relative to Afghanistan). Finally, in 1886, Lord Rose- 
bery proposed as to boundary a limit beginning west of 
the Waini River (which at the least would be nearly as 
far west and as near the mouth of the Orinoco as Shom- 
bergk had surveyed, or Great Britain ever suggested), 
Thus it would 
seem that the long-considered plan of British Ministries 
toward Venezuela was finally unfolded to her representa- 
tive. Butif Guzman Blanco had not declined this last 
proposal it would not have been well for him to return 
to his country. However, before the proposal was made 
it was being carried out on the part of Great Britain, with 
the same characteristic perseverance that attended the 
whole series of antecedent steps. British negotiations 





| with weak nations are of the nature of afterthoughts. 


This statement of the progress of Great Britain from 
the boundaries of her treaty possession in Guiana to a 
claim upon the territory of Venezuela extending north 
and west more than two degrees, and into the interior 


| twice as far beyond the westward boundary shown upon 


is, its principal one—for the British Island of Trinidad | 
| session and jurisdiction now exercised after long-repeated 


practically dominates all the other mouths, whatever may 
be their importance). Of course, this most advanced of 
all the propositions of British diplomats or ministers thus 
far was respectfully declined. 

The point at which matters had now arrived was ex- 
ceedingly interesting. Some time before 1881, British 
maps printed in London as ‘ authentic” showed “ Brit- 
ish Guiana” as bounded on the Venezuelan side accord- 
ing to the line of the disclaimed Shombergk survey of 
1841, and extending north and westward not only to the 


point twenty-nine miles east from the Barima River, as | 


suggested by Lord Granville, but westward still beyond 
even the Barima, to the Amacuro River, so as to effect- 
nally secure a command of the great mouth of the Orinoco, 
and so its free navigation. 
lowed this information, which must have had an official 
origin, and map aud statistical publications in the United 
States multiplied its circulation. So this insidious aggres- 
sion kept pace with the ministerial reach toward Vene- 
zuelan territory, or, rather, foreshadowed it, as Shombergk 


her own maps as the limits of the disclaimed Shombergk 
survey, and also toa claim for the free navigation of the 
Orinoco, which are made claims by actual seizure, pos- 


suggestions of advancing the boundaries—this statement 
is carefully based upon the official correspondence in the 
case, and upon the treaty facts relative to the territories 
involved. Is it singular that Great Britain should refuse 
arbitration by a third power in a case so made and sup- 
ported ? Resolve the whole matter into a case of bound- 
ary between two adjoining farms or village lots, and it 
is apparent at once that the trespassing claimant would 
surely decline the arbitrament of a court. 

sut there are other and further evidences and condi- 
tions developed by the official correspondence in this case 


| which illustrate its character. The foregoing relates prin- 


The Almanach de Gotha fol- | 


cipally to the growth intoa claim of territory and free navi- 
gation, for the first time distinctly made now, against 


| actual and unbroken historical adverse possession. It 
| has been shown that Great Britain disclaimed the mean- 
| ing which Venezuela placed upon the Shombergk survey 


the engineer foreshadowed Granville the statesman, un- | 
til the stores of supposed facts upon which the world | 


is wont to depend were falsified, and became collusive of 
one more British national theft. 

In 1883, Great Britain proposed to Venezuela to join 
together the questions of boundary, pecuniary claims of 


British subjects against Venezuela, and 30 per cent. dif- | 


ferential duties against imports from the Antilles (levied 
then recently by Venezuela), and to enter into a simulta- 
neous settlement of them all. (It must be observed here 
that Great Britain had advanced upon Venezuela from 
the point of no real ‘‘questicn” of boundary, in 1814 
under Spanish rule, and 1841 under the Republic, step 
by step, to a very considerable one in her steadily expand- 
ing view). 

Guzman Blanco proceeded to London as Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, in answer to the 


of 1841, and ordered the destruction of the landmarks. 

Before this, in 1836, she voluntarily recognized the sov- 
ercignty of Venezuela over a portion, at least, of the ter- 
ritory she now claims and occupies, by a demand that 
Venezuela should construct a lighthouse upon Barima 
Point, to assure safety of navigation. This recognition 
logically extends to all the territory of which the Point 
was and is a political part. 

But in 1884, Great Britain began to carry out actively 
the scheme which had glimmered here and there throug]: 
her suggestions and acts all along since 1841. In Octo- 
ber of the first-named year—the year after the demand for 
a western and northern boundary point somewhere west 
of the Waini and for the free navigation of the Orinoco— 
agents of the British Government of Demerara in British 

| Guiana entered the now disputed region, placed marks 
and posted notices of jurisdiction for the first time, and 
declaring it British territory, under the laws of the Brit- 
| ish colony of Guiana, they made arrests, carried prisoners 
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to Georgetown, tried them before the colonial tribu- 
nal, and imprisoned and fined them. As Venezuela 
proposed to erect a lighthouse at Barima Point, Great 
Britain forbade its being done if a claim of jurisdiction 
was carried with it. 

In 1885 a Venezuelan commission was sent to visit and 
report upon matters relative to this occupation. On the 
right bank of the Amacuro the commissioners found the 
British officers, appointed March 1st and September 6th, 
1885, respectively, as in and for the colony of British 


These limits are the same as those of the Shombergk 
survey, of 1841, the northwest point being beyond the 
Barima, on the Amacuro, where the latter enters within 
the mouth of the Orinoco—the extreme point of minis- 
terial suggestion as embodied in the ‘‘ authentic” Lon- 
don maps of British West Indian and South American 
possessions printed ten years ago. The commissioners also 
found that the British were working gold mines back of 
British Guiana westward, outside of the Shombergk lim- 








its between the Cuyuni and Mazurini Rivers, which are 





THE CORNER OF THE MARKET-PLACE.— FROM A PAINTING BY E. J. POYNTER, 


Guiana, and an established office. The British revenue- 
cutter Transfer had at various times carried magistrates 
to that point to try causes, and to other places with 
armed policemen. Vessels were searched, forbidden to 
trade at certain places, or to go to Barima except in bal- 
last. The commissioners then visited Georgetown, Dem- 
erara, the capital of British Guiana, notified the Gov- 
ernor of what they had seen, and were officially informed 
that the territory was within the limits established by 
the notice published in the London (razetle on October 
21st, 1886, and was a portion of the colony of British 
Guiana. 





affluents of the Essequibo, and were exporting large 
quantities of minerals through Demerara. 

On the 6th of January, 1886, the Venezuelan Govern- 
ment, after much correspondence, demanded the evacua- 
tion of her territory, from the mouth of the Orinoco to 
the Pumaron, failing which, diplomatic relations would 
be broken off, and again proposed arbitration of differ- 
ences. On the 11th of February, 1887, Great Britain 
declined to vacate the territory, but expressed her readi- 
ness to enter into an ‘‘amicable negotiation” to settle 
the limits of Guiana. 

On the 19th of the same month she notified Venezuela 
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that no interference with British subjects would be per- 
mitted on:the occupied territory; and on the 20th, 
declining to treat while her territory was meanwhile held 
in violation, Venezuela severed diplomatic relations. 
However, pursuing her policy of seizure first, against a 
weak nation, and treaty afterward if at all, the British ex- 
tended their occupation on the last day of December, 1887, 
far into the interior of Venezuelan Guayana (Bolivar), 
and are now industriously working the rich gold mines 
of Caratel in the Yuruari mineral district, southeast some 
200 miles from Ciudad Bolivar, formerly Angostura. 

These facts, stated in succession from the nebulous 
beginning to the consolidated ending in present time, 
carry along with them their proper characterization. 
They appear to stand alone and in relief in their sequence, 
and constitute a remarkable piece of history. Whatever 
questions of claims of British citizens there may be 
against Venezuela, they are aside from and do not touch 
the long-contemplated, disclaimed, but suddenly consum- 
mated violation of national integrity in the seizure of her 
territory, with the after-claim that it is British soil. As 
the convenient Shombergk visited the Amazon, a much 
more important river, and Lindley stole the naming of 
its queenly lilies from Haencke to honor England's sov- 
ereign, one is led to wonder what insidious plot may be 
thickening in British diplomacy to put a muzzle upon 
that other river’s mouth ; or, if that remains undone be- 
cause Brazil is a mouarchy, the only one wholly upon the 
soil of this New World, and has a sympathetic touch of 
elbow with Europe. 

According to the ‘“‘Annual ” of the commerce, industries, 
etc., of Venezucla for 1886, published at Caracas, the 
area of the country is 632,705 square miles, though other 
authorities give it at 403,000 to 437,500. By Codazzi’s 
map, Guayana comprises more than half of this territory; 
but since the map was made the territory has been di- 
vided into the State of Bolivar and several Territories 
corresponding to those of the United States, and Bolivar 
is stated in the ‘‘Annual” to contain 88,687 square 
miles, a little more than the Territory of Idaho. 

However, as far as British claims and occupation go, 
the whole region of old Guayana is alike affected di- 
rectly, and thus more than half of the Republic comes 
considerably into the possession and still further under 
the control of Great Britain. This would be a very im- 
portant matter to the United States, as well as to Ve- 
nezuela, and to Brazil adjoining, in case the possession 
and control had been secured in an ordinary way, carry- 
ing in its character the clearest right; but under the 
circumstances mainly if not absolutely as herein de- 
scribed, the case assumes necessarily a most serious 
aspect. 

The failure of Great Britain to claim from either Spain, 


during South American colonial times, or from Vene- | 


zuela since her independence, any right to the territory 
she has now seized upon and asserts to be British prop- 
erty, and her failure thus far to explain why a claim has 
not before been made and how it is now based, are as 
strong evidence of her outrage upon a friendly nation as 
the succession of covert and sinister acts previously re- 
lated are that the outrage was the culmination of a set- 
tled policy. Although these acts stand out alone as 
sufficient cause of a defensive war on the part of the 
aggrieved nation, that nation, being weak, has steadily, 
and even while suffering greatly under the seizure made, 
appealed to disinterested judgment through arbitration ; 
but as is apparent, upon the reason given, the appeal has 
been falsely denied. This only strengthens the infamy of 
the proceedings against Venezuela's territorial integrity. 


| 

















These ‘are views which seem to be reasonable for anv 
disinterested person to entertain, and to be fully justific, 
But, admitting that citizens, and especially statesmen, 
of the United State., are not quite disinterested, for cer- 
tain reasons peculiar to them as such, it appears that the 
seizure and the refasal to arbitrate by Great Britain are 
as truly an attack and a defiance toward ourselves as they 
are toward Venezuela, and that for us to remain simply 
inactive would be indefensible—would be cowardly. 

At least once before has Great Britain attempted to 
extend her foothold, through colonial means, upon thi 
American Continent since the United States became 
pledged to the doctrine enunciated by President Monro 
in his message to Congress, December 2d, 1823. Direct], 
applicable to such a case as the present one, that messac 
says: ‘* We owe it, therefore, to candor, and to the ami 
cable relations existing between the United States ani 
those [the European] Powers, to declare that we should 
consider any attempt on their part to extend their sys- 
tem to any portion of this hemisphere as dangerous to 
our peace and safety... . With the [American] Goy- 
ernments who have declared their independence, and 
maintained it [and Venezuela is one], and whose inde- 
pendence we have, on great consideration, and on just 
principles, acknowledged, we could not view any inter- 
position for the purpose of oppressing them, or control- 
ling in any other manner their destiny, by any European 
Power, in any other light than as the manifestation of 
an unfriendly disposition toward the United States.” 

The attempt referred to was the assumption of author- 
ity in and control over what was known as the Mosquito 
Coast in Nicaragua. This control was nominally and pro- 
fessedly given up under the provision of the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty of 1850; but, in spite of the treaty, con- 
trol was exercised under British agents, and a native 
Indian king whose appointment was secured and upheld 
by British influence. Now, defiance of what has come 
to be known as ‘‘ the American doctrine ” of the Monroe 
message is openly exhibited in ‘‘ extending ” the British 
“‘system” in a ‘‘ portion of this hemisphere,” ‘‘ whose 
independence we have ” ‘‘ acknowledged,” and extending 
it clearly for the purpose of ‘ controlling” the “ des- 
tiny ” of more than half of Venezuela. It is quite perti- 
nent, in view of these facts, to ask what the United 
States is going to do abont the nmtter. If this question 
was merely a partisan one, it would be seasonable to 
state that the Democratic national platform of 1856 
strongly reaffirmed the Monroe Doctrine. 

In the meantime Great Britain is busily reaping the 
benefits of the aggression practiced by her upon Vene- 
ezuela. Robbery of territory is followed up by robbery 
of the riches partly because of which the territory was 
desirable. However desirable it was to secure against 
Venezuela and the world the control of the Orinoco, the 
working of some of the richest accessible and already de- 
veloped gold mines at present known, and the opening 
of others perhaps as rich, was a matter particularly suited 
to British enterprise. 

The gold of Colombia and Venezuela will probally 
yet astonish the world by its abundance. Both quartz 
and placer mining pay richly where the mines are at 
present accessible. In Colombia, on the Venezuelan 
side, whoever will submit to ‘‘rough it” in so hot and 
sparsely populated a country may wash out a fortune in 
a few years at most, with the rudest implements and no 
very heavy labor. Not only may the same be done in 
the Venezuelan lands of the Yuruari, but there, and fur- 
ther up, on some of the affluents of the Orinoco, quartz 
mining when once established yields fabulous returns. 
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In the Yuruari region the mino known as ‘‘ El Callao” 
is by far the best equipped, and has so far yielded, there- 
fore, the best returns. Its total product for the ten 
years ending with December, 1884, was $14,625,126, of 
which it returned in dividends $6,195,108. In 1884 it 
had sixty stamps in operation, and from 30,936 tons of 
quartz, with 7,608 hours of labor, the value of the pro- 
duct was $3,415,238—an average of nearly $110.40 per 
ton of ore. It is said that the shares in this mine were 
originally but thirty, of which Guzman Blanco owned 
two; that a negro of St. Thomas bought fifteen shares, 
from time to time, paying fifteen dollars each for them, 
in goods from his grocery, which he held at his death, 
in 1883 ; that in 1884 $150,000 was refused for a single 
share, and that the dividends that year paid per share 
were over $46,000. These statements came to the writer 
in such a way and from such a source as to warrant belief 
in them. Other mines in the same region yielded for the 
year, in bullion which passed through Ciudad Bvlivar, 
in ounces, as follows: Chili, 22,970; Panama, 19,474.56 ; 
Potosi (ten months), 8,509.65 ; Nacupay (two months), 
574.20; and various others, 6,982.12; which with the 
175,424.84 ounces exported through the same city from 
‘*El Callao,” makes an aggregate of 233,916.37 ounces. 
The value of the gold bullion which has passed through 
the city from the Yuruari mining region in the nineteen 
years ending with 1884, since work began in them, is 
$29,381,455. 62. 

It should be remembered that what has been done has 
been under great difficulties. All machinery has been 
imported, and transported in tropic heat by roads which 
had first to be constructed. The machinery imported 
and entered for duty at Ciudad Bolivar from 1881 to 
1884 inclusive was of the value of $1,053,276. All these 
rich mines, all the labor that tended toward their devel- 
opment, and probably all the machinery, have passed over 
to the benefit of the European usurper of American soil. 
After all the years of silence as to any claim upon Ve- 
nezuelan or supposed Venezuelan territory, now, when 
enterprise and investments have conclusively developed 
its mineral worth, and when they have begun to prove 
serviceable to the nation in meeting its debts and paving 
the way marked out and begun toward a new and en- 
lightened progress, the British “step | forward without 
warning, or even explanation, and strike their outlaw 
blow. The reasons that hide behind the deed are not 
different from those which hastened British recognition 
of the Southern Confederacy, and promoted the building 
and arming in British shipyards and waters of iron cruis- 
ers against our commerce. Commercial supremacy of 
the world, and territorial acquisition at all points neces- 
sary to secure. continuously that supremacy—these are 
the British ideas which are older than the Venezuelan 
Republic or than this; and as no sense of fair play, or 
consistency, or abstract justice, in our case, could stand a 
month against the steady tramp of those ideas, so neither 
the rights of Venezuelan or inter-American rights will be 
permitted to stand in their way, unless American diplo- 
macy shall by some supplemental birth have born to it 
finally and effectually a spinal column. 


Every failure is a step to success ; every detection of 
what is false directs us toward what is true ; every trial 
exhausts some tempting form of error. Not only so, but 
scarcely any attempt is entirely a failure ; scarcely any 
theory, the result of steady thought, is altogether false ; 
no tempting form of error is without some latent charm 
derived from truth, 





ATTAR-OF-ROSES. 


Apott the middle of May the rose harvest begins. In 
the early morning, before the sun has dried the dew on 
the flowers, the rose-gatherer plucks with his hands the 
day’s supply. Generally the harvest lasts some twenty 
days, but its duration depends, to a great extent, on the 
weather. Heavy dews are what the husbandman prays 
for, as the product of his harvest is then made more pre- 
cious than when the hot sun robs the flowers of their 
nourishment. After sunrise no more roses are gathered, 
but there is no lack of employment for the farmer. All 
the roses gathered must be distilled before the next day, 
or their fragrance has flown. In thesouth of France, and 
in the French provinces of the north of Africa, the pro- 
cess of extracting their perfume from flowers has been 
brought to perfection, and in the great factories along 
the Mediterranean coast of France, and in Algeria the 
process of distillation, enfleurage and maceration are em- 
ployed. But in the East, from the days when the Ara- 
bian philosopher I-bu-Sina first robbed the rose of its 
subtle fragrance to the present time, the rose-farmers have 
produced their famous attar-of-roses by distillation. 

Roses have from the earliest times held a foremost place 
in the estimation of Eastern peoples, and the use of 
‘* yose-water ” quickly spread through Persia, Arabia and 
the countries of Asia Minor. In the twelfth century, Sa- 
ladin is said to have caused the walls of the Temple of 
Omar, on his entry into Jerusalem, to be washed with the 
rose- water. To this day Indian princes present their 
guests with quaintly shaped bottles of the precious oil, 
distilled from the flower which Eastern poets have sung 
since ever poetry was. In India the district which is 
most famous for its rose- culture at the present day is 
Ghazipoor, on the Ganges, while Shiraz, in Persia, some 
districts in China, and the Philippine Islands, formerly 
produced for exportation much greater quantities than 
they. now do. In Egypt the district of Medinet-el-Fa- 
youm enjoyed great renown for its attar and rose-water. 
The gardens of southern France, and of Algeria, have 
already been mentioned, but in Europe it is the Valley of 
Kezanlik, in Eastern Roumelia, the far-famed valley of 
roses, which yields the finest and most perfect essence of 
commerce, This lovely valley, which lies on the south- 
ern slope of the Balkans, sheltered by their towering 
sides from cold, north winds, in the centre of a district 
which yields on an average about 1,650 kilograms of 
attar-of-roses, represents a commercial value of $280,000. 
In 1886 the yield reached the exceptionally high figure 
of 3,000 kilograms ; but now and then the farmers have 
to meet an unusually bad season, as in 1872, when the 
yield sunk to 800 kilograms. The rose-growers of this 
region are distribuied in more than 100 villages ; and 
as there are no central factories, and each grower culti- 
vates his small farm and carries on the process of extract- 
ing essential oil from the flowers by his own labor and the 
labor of his family, and according to his means and infor- 
mation, there is, of necessity, great diversity of detail in 
the methods of horticulture and distillation. Before the 
Russo-Turkish War the industry was mainly carried on 
by Mussulmans, but of late years the Mussulman popu- 
lation has largely migrated to Constantinople and Asia 
Minor, and most of the rose-lands have been occupied by 
Bulgarians. 

For the purpose of distillation a copper vessel contain- 
ing about forty okes (one oke is equal to 2 4-5 pounds) 
of water is used, and into this some five or seven okes of 
freshly gathered roses are thrown. The water is then al- 
lowed to boil for an hour and a quarter or an hour and a 








half over an open fire, the vapor produced being carried, 
by means of a pipe, toa refrigerator. The product of 


this first distillation is then placed in a copper, where | 


it condenses the ‘‘ essential oil,’ separating itself from 


the water and naturally floating on the top. The essen- 


tial oil, or attar, when this separation is finally complete, | 


is removed from the surface of the water with a kind of 
spoon terminating in a funnel, an operation requiring 
the greatest delicacy and manipulative skill. In order to 
produce a single kilogram of the precious oil, about 


IN THE OPERA-BOX. 


the Kezanlik rose plantations to Bulgarian hands has led 
to an attempt being made, under the immediate patron- 
age of the Sultan, to transplant the industry to Asia 
Minor. 


Macreapy was playing ‘‘ Hamlet’ in a country theatre, 
and during rehearsals had so severely found fault with 
the actor (a local favorite) who took the part of the King, 
that His Majesty determined at night to be revenged upon 
the great man by reeling, when stabbed by Hamlet, to 





IN THE OPERA-BOX. 


2,500 kilograms of flowers have to be used. Formerly 
the quantity was even greater, and in France double the 
quantity is sometimes employed to produce one kilo- 
gram of attar of the finest quality. But of late, in the 
Valley of Kezanlik, the delicacy of the perfume has been 
somewhat sacrificed, although one of the larger houses 
engaged in the commerce is said to habitually use ten 
okes of flowers to forty okes of water for its finest es- 
sences. In bygone times it was, however, by no means 
unusual for as much as fifteen, or even twenty, okes to be 
used with fifty okes of water. The gradual transfer of 


the centre of the stage (instead of remaining at the back), 
and falling dead upon the very spot Macready had re- 
served for his own final acting before he expired in Hora- 
tio’s arms. Macready groaned and grunted, ‘‘ Die further 
up the stage, sir. What are you doing here, sir? Get 
up and die elsewhere, sir?” when, to the amazement of 
the audience, the King sat bolt upright upon the stage, 


| and said, ‘‘ Look here, Mr. Macready, you had your way 


at rehearsal ; but J’m King now, and I'll die where I please !” 


Tne heavens are as deep as our aspirations are high. 
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‘*CLARCHEN SAT DOWN UPON THE BENCH BENEATH THE SPEAKING STATUE, WHILE HER YOUNG MISTRESS LEANED IN A PENSIVE 
ATTITUDE AGAINST ITS PEDESTAL, WHEREUPON THE HAND BENEATH THE CLOAK REACHED DOWN AND CLASPED SOME TINY 


SOFT FINGERS WHICH STOLE UP TO MEET IT.” 


A BRAZEN 


LOVER. 


By Lucy BLAKE, 


Saip Baron von Zell to his valet : ‘‘ Felix, they say that 
good - for- nanght young Englishman, Lieutenant Hazle- 
dean, is lurking about Adlerberg again ; is this gossip 
true ?” 

“‘The Herr Baron has heard what is a fact. I myself 
saw him reading the papers at the ‘ Taube ’ this morning.”’ 

**Confound the fellow! You know, Felix — Ahem ! 
These raw fogs give one a throat likearaven’s. Felix, 
you are no fool, and you must have observed—in short, 
it is the dearest wish of my heart to see my niece Hilda 
the wife of Count Lurie, my cousin. I mean to make the 
day on which we celebrate their marriage a lucky one for 
you, Felix, as well as for the rest of us.” 

Vol. XXVI., No, 4—30, 





‘¢ The Herr Baron is the soul of goodness on this as on 
all other occasions,” replied the diplomatic Felix, sharp- 
ening his ears for the confidence he knew would follow. 

Felix had grown gray about the muzzle, so to speak, in 
the service of Baron von Zell. He, and he alone, knew 
of the little mixture in the bottle which kept his master’s 
mustache black and glossy as the raven’s wing ; his hand 
adjusted the stays and shoulder-padding which no one 
else suspected, and which preserved the figure that was 
the envy of the baron’s contemporaries. It was, therefore, 
but natural and seemly that a valet who so fully under- 
stood the physical make-up of his master should have, 
also, an insight upon his mental machinery. 
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‘“*T believe and trust,” continued the baron, “that my | regardless of her wishes. 


niece is unaware of this misguided young man’s presence | 
in the neighborhood. There was some silly flirtation be- | 
tween them at Falkenstein. My cousin Adelaide is so 
lamentably injudicious and careless in such matters, I 
apprehend that if opportunity offered for my niece to 
renew her acquaintance with Lieutenant Hazledean, it 
might injure Count Lurie’s suit. My clear-headed sister, 


the Frei-Friiulein von Zell, will prevent any possible | 


rendezvous, or silly communication of any kind, when my 


niece drives or walks abroad, and, at the Schloss, I hope | 


ive either in appearance or manner. 
| 


No one, not even a poor relation 
living in hopes of a legacy, could call Lurie attract- 
He was nearly old 
enough to be Hilda’s father, and had a peevish, fretful 
disposition, which he took not the slightest pains to con- 
trol. But, to offset these drawbacks, he was very rich, 
and unquestionably a brilliant parti for a portionless 
| orphan. 

Great pressure was brought to bear upon Hilda to make 
her see the advantage of this match, rendering her life at 
times almost unbearable. No one had sympathy or pa- 


my vigilance and yours, Felix, may frustrate any attempts | tience with her detestation of her would-be-suitor, except 


the young man might make to enter, extensive as the 
grounds are.” 

After which long speech the baron, looking as fierce 
as the stable-boy’s bulldog, devoted his attention to his 
chocolate. 

Hilda von Zell, nineteen years old, and as bewitching 
a young goddess as ever vanquished the heart of man, 


had two idées fixes in her pretty head: one, that she | 


would not marry Count Lurie ; and the other, that unless 
she could be Jack Hazledean’s wife she would mumble 
her life away over a string of beads in some convent. 
She had met Jack while on a visit to her aunt Adelaide, 
and had found him what most of the world decided him 
to be—a handsome, hearty, honest fellow, whom any girl 
might be proud to win. Furthermore, he came of a good 


Jack, of course—whose voice could scarcely be raised in 
the family conclave— Aunt Adelaide, with whom inter- 
| course had been cut off, and Hilda’s maid and foster-sister, 

Clirchen. The poor victim seemed alarmingly near the 

sacrificial altar. Leading from the lawn at Schloss Adler- 
| berg to the lake was a long approach called the Avenue 
of Heroes. Some defunct Von Zell had amused himself, 
and emptied his purse, by having placed at each side of 
this avenue bronze statues of warriors of Napoleon’s gen- 
eration and the preceding one. Some of these statues 
(all life-size) were simply of plaster, bronzed ; but the at- 
tendants were careful not to disclose this secret to visit- 
ors. There were also many empty pedestals. This lack, 
instead of grieving the present proprietor of the Schloss, 
afforded him a kind of sentimental pleasure—it suggested 


Devonshire family, able to furnish him comfortably with | picturesque decay and the ruin of departed splendor, 


the most substantial good the world can give—money. 
Between Aunt Adelaide, at Falkenstein, and the two old 
people, at Adlerberg, there was a long and bitter feud. 
Adelaide’s conduct, views, and opinions were all wrong, 
and it was with great reluctance that Hilda was allowed 
to make the short visit to Adlerberg. And in that visit 
so much had occurred to endanger the peace of mind of 


Baron von Zell and his sister, set upon their niece mar- | 


rying Count Lurie. 

The count also took fright at the reports he heard, 
and being in no mind to lose his prize, the lovely Hilda, 
he circulated stories at Adlerberg very detrimental to the 
innocent Jack. Count Lurie’s elderly relatives proved 
themselves only too willing to believe the young English- 
man a villain of the blackest dye. 

‘Fancy Hilda going away to murky, dismal England 
with this feather-brained rogue !” ejaculated Friiulein von 
Zell.” 

**And Lurie in a rage, and his assistance in the man- 
agement of the estate lost to us for ever. Perish the 
thought!” replied that desiccated spinster’s brother. 

Alas for the futility of Baron von Zell’s calculation and 
plotting! Hilda knew full well of the presence in her 
ancestral village of her faithful, much-maligned lover. 
Love has been known, from time immemorial, to laugh at 
locksmiths and flinty-hearted old uncles in corsets, and 
he suggested to this young couple a way of meeting, 
novel as it was daring. 

Hilda was forced either to give up her lover, or resort 
to subterfuge. Driving and walking, her aunt kept her 
eye upon her intently, as the proverbial cat watches its | 
victim, the mouse ; and when that lady was off duty, the 
office of spy was relegated to Kathrina, a jealous ally of 


Fraulein von Zell’s, and an enemy of Hilda's since the | 
days when that young lady stole almonds and figs from | 


the storeroom. 

Except for the precious dower of her beauty, vivacity, 
and grace, Hilda had not a farthing in the world. Her 
patrons, her aunt and uncle, believed that, in providing 
for the girl out of their abundance, they had earned 
the right to dispose of her hand in marriage as they chose, 


though the pedestals had always been unoccupied, and 
had contributed nothing to the ornate past. 

** Very odd,” said Baron von Zell to his sister, ‘‘ this 
passion for listening to the nightingales which Hilda has 
lately developed; on such dull, moonless nights, too. 
She was never in the habit of troubling her head about 
nightingales,”’ 

‘It has rather a suspicious look, Egmont. Are you 
sure the nightingales are not made a pretext for clandes- 
tine meetings with that unprincipled young Hazledean ? 
I have noticed a certain defiance of manner in Hilda of 
late, which causes me uneasiness.” 





‘**T really must compliment you on your astuteness, my 
dear Isabel. I, too, have had my suspicions of these noc. 
| turnal strolls, and have placed Felix on guard, tou watch 
the behavior of Hilda and her maid.” 

**And what does he report ?” 

‘** Nothing at all amiss. The two girls walk quietly up 
and down the Avenue of Heroes, Hilda often leaning sen- 
timentally against one of the statues—or they sit on a 
bench and talk. No one approaches, and all seems open 
and aboveboard, Felix feels much ill-used at having to 
dog their footsteps for an hour or two every evening ; 
still, I don’t like to let him off till Lurie arrives. Couldn't 
you persuade Hilda to spend her evenings indoors ?” 

‘*Searcely, Egmont. You know she has always had 
unrestricted liberty inside the Schloss gates, provided 
Cliirchen was with her. If I forbade her going out in the 
evening, her suspicions of something being amiss would 
be at once aroused, and she might discover the truth— 
that young Hazledean was here, and we were afraid 
of their meeting.” 

“True, true; but I wish she would stay indoors.” 

That evening, as usual, Hilda and her maid came out 
for their stroll down to the lake. 

‘*Not a whisper from any bird whatsoever about the 
place, and yet these girls are out mooning about as usual. 
| There is something more in all this than appears on the 
| surface. Why else should that.silly little Clirchen have 
blushed so furiously when I purposely asked Felix, in 
her hearing, what strangers were stopping at the ‘ Taube’? 
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And Hilda singing, with such a happy light in her eyes, 
that silly English or Scotch ditty, ‘Jock o’ Hazledean,’ 
when she believed no one was looking or listening. I 
have a strong presentiment that affairs are not going 
right, and yet I can discover nothing amiss.” 

With such disturbing reflections running riot in his 
brain, the baron, to make assurance doubly sure, joined 
Felix and followed the two girls on this particular even- 
ing. Te made no secret of his presence to Hilda, but 
walked beside her for a turn or two on the avenue, talk- 
ing with his customary old-fashioned gallantry. He pre- 
sently fell behind, ostensibly to smoke a cigar, but he 
took care to keep his prey always in sight. The night 
was cloudy, and but faintly illumined by the stars, but 
the baron could easily discern the figures of the two girls 
in the semi-darkness. 

Hilda and her faithful attendant sauntered up and 
down the path once or twice, and then, when the baron 
and Felix were well in the background, a very strange 
thing occurred. One of the brazen statues, with ex- 
tended arm and voluminous cloak, opened its mouth, 
and, in low tones, gave utterance to these words: 

‘*The old rascal is out himself to-night. May he catch 
nothing for his pains but a twinge of rheumatism !” 
Then, in a semi-tone higher: ‘‘Here I am, darling! 
Don’t let us Jose a moment of the precious time that 
your jailers are out of hearing.” 

Oddly enough, this phenomenal occurrence caused not 
the least surprise to Hilda and her maid. Clirchen, to 
whom the Anglo-Saxon tongue was as Sanscrit, sat down 
upon the bench beneath the speaking-statue, while her 
young mistress leaned in a pensive attitude against its 
pedestal. Then this most curious of statues dropped its 
extended arm, exclaiming, ‘‘ By Jove! that position is 
enough to finish a fellow!’ Whereupon the -hand be- 
neath the cloak reached down and clasped some tiny, 
soft fingers which stole up to meet it as naturally as a 
cat assimilates the contents of the cream-jug. Some 
endearments then followed, too sacred, or too silly, ac- 
cording to the sentimental or jaundiced views of the 
auditor, for repetition in prosaic black and white. 

‘Are they still persecuting you about that detestable 
man, dearest ?” asked the statue, presently. 

“* Yes, Jack ; it grows worse and worse all the time. 
He is coming next week, and then there will be dreadful 
scenes. My courage fails me at the thought. I have no 
one to help me—you are not there, you know—and it 
seems sometimes as if I must give in at last, and let them 
dispose of me as they like.” 

‘‘Never, while I live !” exclaimed Jack Hazledean, in 
his excitement nearly losing his balance upon the ped- 
estal on which he was personating some defunct war- 
rior. ‘‘My poor little love, how often must I implore you 
to accept ?” 

‘*Hush, Jack ! 
arm !” 

With military promptness the bronze hero straightened 
himself up, and stood as if pointing with unerring finger 
to the exact spot where his war-breathing troops could 
most seriously harass the enemy. 

Baron von Zell passed, making some ordinary remark 
to his niece, who now sat beside Cliirchen on the bench. 
Was she not cold ?—the evenings were getting a little 
chilly. 

‘Extraordinary fancy, moping out here in the dark,” 
muttered the baron; ‘‘ but it seems innocent enough.” 

If the old gentleman’s wits had been sharpened to that 
keeaness upon which he piqued himself, he would have 
remembered that, in daytime, the pedestal behind that 


Here they come. Stretch out your 





particular bench, occupied by the two girls, bore no sta- 
tue. As the old man passed out of earshot, Felix loitering 
after him, Jack continued : 

‘* Why can you not trust yourself to me, my darling ? 
You love me, do you not ?” 

**Oh, Jack, how can you ask such a question ?” and 
the little hand stole up again under the folds of the 
cloak, . 

“If Iwere to ask your uncle to give you to me, he 
would probably order his servants to turn me out of the 
house. I can’t win you by a straightforward demand ; 
therefore there remains nothing for us but flight, or sepa- 
ration for ever. As I have so often explained, it could be 
so easily managed. We would take Cliirchen, and start 
at once for my aunt’s villa near Paris. She is the kindest . 
soul in the world, and would feel unbounded sympathy 
for us. We could be married at her house, and then no 
living soul could mar our happiness.” 

‘** But, Jack, dear, isn’t there always something disgrace- 
ful in a runaway marriage ?” 

‘* How can there be in this ? We have no other alter- 
native. If I leave you here, you will be obliged at last 
to marry, in spite of yourself, that odious Lurie.” 

Hilda trembled, and drew nearer to as much as she 
could reach of her idol. 

**T can’t dodge about like this much longer without 
being found out; it is impossible—a dog might take ex- 
ception to my being on this perch, and raise a row that 
would upset everything. Hilda, darling, be the brave 
little soul that you are, and promise to come with me— 
to-morrow—to-night, even. We have no time to lose; 
your hesitation may wreck both our lives. Give ame your 
word now, sweet, that you will trust yourself to me.” 

‘Not to-night, Jack ; give me till to-morrow to make 
up my mind. At this hour to-morrow I will tell you my, 
decision.” 

‘“‘Thank you for that, dearest, and may kind Heaven 
grant that you decide for me! And now I’m going to 
jump down for a kiss.” 

‘*No, Jack ; the risk is too great. Good-night, and be 
cautious, I beg of you. Come, Clirchen,” said Hilda, 
seizing her patient and much-bored little menial by the 
arm, and hastening toward the castle. 

The next evening was decidedly chilly, and Lieutenant 
Hazledean equipped himself with a thicker, warmer cloak 
before starting to pose as & statue in the Adlerberg 
grounds. Alas! for the forethought of a former land- 
lady, who had plentifully sprinkled this cloak with red 
pepper, to keep away moths. 

Jack, when it was dark enough, let himself in at the 
out-of-the-way little garden-gate, of which Cliirchen had 
managed to give him the key. He made his way among 
the trees silently as a spectre, and selected at random an 
empty pedestal, upon which he mounted. It was part of 
the plot arranged with Hilda that, to divert suspicion, he 
should vary the place of rendezvous. Scarcely had Jack 
struck a properly martial attitude when Felix appeared 
upon the scene, the first time he had come out in advance 
of Hilda. Unconscious of Jack’s presence, he passed once 
down the avenue ; as he retraced his steps, Jack hastily 
unfastened one button of his cloak, which was rather op- 
pressive, and in so doing sent such a whiff of red pepper 
into his face that a sharp sneeze was the inevitable result. 

Felix stopped short in his walk ; there were certainly 
uncanny forces at work when a bronze statue took to 
sneezing. He was about to accost the brazen warrior 
threatened with influenza, when another idea occurred to 
him. Felix was a sharp fellow, and that sneeze enlight- 
ened him upon many points which had seemed dark and 
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mysterious during the past week. Still, he would do no- 
thing precipitately. Friulein Hilda would appear pre- 
sently, and make assurance doubly sure ; furthermore, a 
statue that could sneeze could also strike, if attacked. 
No, discretion was the better part of valor; Felix would 
make sure of his big game, and then trap it in a way that 





would bring glory to himself, and humiliation to the 
wrong-headed young people who had caused him such | 
weary hours of watching. So the valet continued his | 
pipe and his walk with an innocent, unsuspecting air | 
that was of immense relief to Jack, though at the same | 
time he felt, vaguely, that affairs were not as safe and | 
smooth as they seemed. 

The proceedings of the previous evening repeated 
themselves. 
Hilda and 
Clirchen 
came saun- 
tering slowly 
down the 


‘Yes; I have told Clirchen, and she is quite willing to 
go, and will arrange everything.” 

‘* Have her send a trunk, addressed to her mother, with 
what you need in it, as we planned, and it will be put in 
the carriage I will have waiting at the little gate to-mor- 
row night. I don’t see any obstacle to our getting off 
safely.” 

‘*Let us hope not. Oh, dear, it is beginning to rain! 
I shall have to go back to the house. My staying here 
in the wet would look so very odd,” said Hilda. 

‘Nor will I allow you to run the risk of taking cold. 
Good-night, sweetheart ! Courage for our venture of to- 
morrow night.” 

‘* Felix, bring us an umbrella, pease ; it is raining quite 
smartly.” 

Then the 
pedestal was 
suddenly de- 
nuded of its 
statue, there 





avenue, and, 


was the ten- 











at the usual 








derest of 








signal, halted 


leave-tak- 











beside one of 











the statues. 

** So I have 
found you 
out at last, 
my young 
lady!” said 
Felix, at a 
discreet dis- 
tance, to him- 
self. ‘‘ Have 
all the billing 
and cooing 
you like to- 
night, but 
to-morrow 
night I shall 
interrupt you 
with a little 
army from 
the kitchen 
and stables, 
and your 
gallant lover 
will come to 
grief, I very 
much fear. 
You shall be 
allowed to 
escape all 
blame, to be sure, my dear young lady, for Count Lurie’s | 
sake.” | 

‘** Hilda, darling !” began Jack, hurriedly, ‘is it Yes or 
No—heaven or worse than perdition ?” 

“*T will go with you, Jack,” Hilda answered, simply. 

‘Bless you for those words, my sweet! Confounded 
ill luck that a fellow has to stand up here like a stick, 
when the woman he loves says she will marry him !” 

‘*Don’t attempt to get down, Jack, dear.” 

‘*No, not yet. Weare in danger, Hilda. A while ago 
I was idiot enough to sneeze ; I couldn’t repress it. There 
seems to be some infernally irritating stuff in my cloak. 
I can’t quite make out whether that rascal Felix heard me 
or not—he is such a sly dog. At any rate, there is great 
risk in delay, and we must be off to-morrow night. You 
can be ready, can you not, darling ?” 
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ings, and 
before Felix 
returned the 
garden - gate 
had closed 
upon Jack 
Hazledean. 
Kathrina, 
ex - was her- 
woman at 
Schloss Ad- 
lerberg, had 
lately receiv- 
ed from her 
mistress a 
new water- 
proof cloak, 
a long, volu- 
minous gar- 
ment, which 
was the de- 
light of its 
owner until 
the first 
shower of 
rain descend- 
ed upon it. 




















Then, to 
Kathrina’s 
dismay, she 


discovered that every raindrop had left a dingy spot 
upon the new cloak, making it look like a garment that 
had seen service for years. 

‘* Let it get a good soaking all over, and .nere will be 
no more spots,” said the cook. 

** Would you have me dip it in the lake and ruin its 
shape, or shall I stand out in the next downpour till I’m 
wet through, with a creak of rheumatics in every bone ?” 
said Kathrina, scornfully. 

‘*Put it on one of them bronze generals’ backs when 
we have the next rain. He would probably be very 
thankful to you for the warmth, and the cloak would get 
wet, and no mistake,” suggested a housemaid. To the 
girl’s surprise, Kathrina listened attentively, without 
giving vent to the shout of derision which was expected. 
In truth, the owner of the damaged cloak was saying 
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t herself that the maid’s idea was not a bad cne; but 
for fear of being laughed at she kept her own counsel, 
and the subject was dropped. 

The evening that was to decide the fate of Hilda and 
Jack was dark and threatening, with intermittent rain, 
giving warning of a downpour before morning. As soon 
as it was dark, Felix stole out softly as a cat and betook 
himself to the Avenue of Heroes, where he scanned each 
statue in the faint light the lamps at either end of the 
walk afforded. Presently, on one of these figures, the 
folds of a cloak, which should hang so rigid, stirred 
slightly in the wind. Felix waited for another gust, and 
watched the result narrowly. Yes, the cloak certainly 
moved, and he need no longer be in doubt as to the spot 
where he should rally his forces for an attack. 

Felix hastened back to the house ; and as he slunk for- 
ward in the shadow of the trees, he saw Hilda and Cliir- 
chen gliding like ghosts, in waterproof cloaks, down to- 
ward the lake. 

‘‘Very little love- making for you to-night, my dear 
young lady,” muttered Felix, with an evil smile. 

One by one shadowy forms stole through the shrub- 
bery to a certain point on the avenue—the chief hostler, 





the stable-boy, an under-gardener, two sturdy young | 


peasant lads, and last, but not least, Felix. Silently and 
quickly he placed his men in hiding near the suspected 
trespasser in the castle- grounds, and then, stepping 
boldly forward, accosted the statue thus, wondering the 
while that Hilda and her maid were nowhere visible : 

“Lieutenant Hazledean, your disguise has been dis- 
covered, and there is no use in playing this comedy any 
longer. In the name of Baron von Zell, master of this 
park into which you have stolen an entrance, I request 
you to descend from that pedestal and accompany me.” 

No response or movement from the delinquent statue. 

“Come, come, sir—no nonsense of this kind. If you 
do not get down at once, my men shall drag you down.” 

Still «a grave-like silence. 

**Come forward, you fellows. Tony Wolfram, uncover 
your lantern, and turn it full on this coward, who is afraid 
to move.” 

The rays of the uplifted lantern illumed the stern fea- 
tures of the Iron Duke, one of the best of the veritable 
bronze statues on the avenue. Round his august neck 
was buttoned a lank, damp woolen cloak, which swayed 
and flapped solemnly when stirred by the wind. 

** Donnerwetter - Sacrament ! what does this mean ?” 
cried Felix, furious at what looked like a practical’ joke 
being played on him. The men stared at each other in 
stupid wonder, nobody able to vouchsafe any explanation 
whatever of the mystery. 

““Ach, mercy me! what are you all doing here !” cried 
no other a personage than Kathrina, who appeared upon 
the scene, breathless with her brisk run from the kitchen. 


new cloak I put on that old fellow’s back to get rained 
on—to take the spots out, you know. : 
here for ? 

‘*“The deuce take you and your cloak !” exclaimed the 
raging Felix. ‘A pretty set of fools you have made of 
us all! 
hand! Come, we'll have a look fer him, at. least.” 

But it was too late. While Felix and his men were 
waiting to capture the bronze Duke of Wellington with 
Katerina’s cloak round his neck, Hilda was 


“Over the border and awa’ 
Wi’ Jock o Hazledean.” 


Cv ~ the bootless rage of the Von Zells and Count Lurie 





What are you all 


And that fellow with the game all in his own | 


| reindeer is to the Laplander. 
“T saw the light, and I thought it was thieves taking my | 


it is best to draw a vail. Possibly it was a consolation to 
them to read in a fashion journal, some months later, that 
young Mrs. Hazledean was the belle of a grand ball given 
at Bombay. 





AUTUMN SONG, 
By M. R. WELD, 
Now From the sad, sere branches 
Falls Summer's livery brave, 
And frost the woodland blanches 
All silent as the grave. 
Ah, where have they departed— 
The birds, the blithe light-hearted, 
They that sang so sweet and clear? 
Forced by the cold, they've started 
From hill and valley drear, 


And Winter's hand lies stronger 
On lonely grove and hill, 

While nights grow long and longer, 
Days short and shorter still. 

The birds from every bower 

Flee in this dreary hour, 
Seeking Spring-tide otherwhere, 

And where ’tis found they shower 
Their sweet notes on the air. 


When from the sad, sere branches 
The last red leaf has whirled, 
When frost the woodland blanches, 
And mournful is the world, 
Thy Spring thoul’t ne’er see flying 

If deep in thine heart lying. 

If thou’rt thine own happiness, 
A Spring thou’lt find undying 

In hour of darkest stress, 


THE TARTAN. 
By A. P. 

No matrer in what part of the world they see it, the 
hearts of all Scotch folk, and of Highlanders particularly, 
warm to the tartan ; but as nowadays it is scarcely con- 
venient for gentlemen to wear it as a part of their every- 
day garb, Scotch maids and matrons have taken up the 
cudgels on its behalf, and show their respect for it by 
having, if possible, in their possession at least one dress 
and shawl displaying the colors of the clan to which their 
forefathers might perchance have belonged. 

In Scotch towns this partiality for the tartan strikes a 
stranger, and in Glasgow, to which, be it known, many 
lads and lasses from the Western Isles and glens annually 
migrate, Max O’Rell seems to have seen it everywhere, 
and of it in ‘* Friend Macdonald ” he writes : ‘‘ The uses 
of this tartan are multiple. It is as useful to the women 
of the lower classes in the larger Scotch towns as the 
This tartan serves as a 
hood when it is cold, as an umbrella when it rains, as 
a blanket in Winter, and a mattress in Summer, as a 
basket when they go to market, a towel when they do 
their dry-polishing, or a cradle in which they carry their 
babies Hottentot fashion.” 

For thus spreading the story of the base uses to which 
their beloved tartan may be put, Scotch ladies certainly 
do not bless him, for, indeed, they love their tartan, and, 
however radical may be the nature of their political 
opinions, they are conservative enough to continue to 
admire the tartan of their forefathers, and for it they 
claim a hoary antiquity. 

If it were not fashionable in the days when “ wild in 
the wood the noble savage ran,” its designer must even 
then have been at work, as some historians assert that it 
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was in use at the Court of Malcolm Canmore, whither it 
had been brought by Margaret, the gentle sister of Edgar 
the Atheling. Buta Sassenach origin of the tartan can- 
not, of course, be accepted by Scotch folk. 

In any case it must have been fashionable toward the 
end of the fifteenth century, as we find that James III.’s 
Treasurer paid a guinea and a half for ‘‘ Ane elne and ane- 
half of blue tartane to lyne his gown of cloth-of-gold.” 
And when James V. went to the Highlands on a hunting 
expedition in 1533 he gave, as many a Nimrod has since 
done, full particulars regarding the dress he must wear, 
a part of which was to be made of three ells ‘‘ Heland tar- 
tane sockis to the Kinges grace ’— the whole costing the 
magnificent sum of twenty-three pounds. What kind of 
tartan it was we have no means of knowing—probably 
it was the Royal Stuart, if at that time each clan had 
selected its distinguishing colors. This is, however, im- 
probable, as there is no evidence that they possessed any 
but the most homely dyes made from lichens,. for as yet 
they knew little chemistry, and do not appear to have 
possessed those paints necessary to give the brilliant 
hues which in more modern times distinguish the tartans 
of the Macgregors and the Macnabs from the sombre 
shades of those claimed by the Mackays und the Macfar- 
lanes, between which lay the variously colored ones of 
the other clans—forty-two in all—and which, with every 
colored thread placed witu a nicety which proves that 





the Highla d designer must be an exact mathematician, | 


are now on view in every clan tartan warehouse. 
tather unfortunately, John Major, an historian of the 


sixteenth century, inadvertently shows that these many | 


tartans could scarcely be in vogue in his day, as he says 
that the Highland gentlemen of his time clothed them- 


selves in a mantle instead of an upper garment, and a | 


skirt dyed with saffron. Probably this was the dress of 
peace, as a little further on he tells us that the common 
people rush into battle ‘‘ clothed in a linen garment mani- 
foldly sewed and painted; or daubed with pitch.” Evi- 
dently this tartan must from the first Lave been the in- 
spirer of fierce feelings, and the manner of wearing it 
must have helped to add fuel to the flame. 

In those times the whole dress was composed of one 
piece of tartan of from four to six yards long and two in 
width, called the Jreacim-feile (checkered covering). 
And, as the Highlanders were no exception to Herbert 


Spencer’s rule that ornament always precedes use, they | 


adjusted this long plaid with a view to effect, fastening 
the upper part on’ the left shoulder with an immense 
brooch, bearing the motto of their clan, and arranging 
the lower part so that it extended to the knee in plaits 
from the waist, where it was firmly bound by a broad 
leathern belt. It could not be for the sake of warmth 
that they loved this simple dress, as a French historian 
who saw them in it at the close of the sixteenth century 
says, and truly, that, dressed in this breacan-feile, they 
were colored rather than clad, but yet, wrapped up in it, 
“they suffer the most cruel tempests that blow in the 
open fields in such sort that in a night of snow they sleep 
sound.” 

This terrible hardihood seems to have been nothing 
uncommon in the wearers of the tartan, for it was years 
after this ere the first step in degeneration was taken 
by the chiefs son who gave great offense to his father by 
trying to add to his own comfort in the open field by 
making a pillow of snow! Later still, the second step 
was taken when the clansman, before going to sleep on 
the open heath, dipped the entire breacan in the nearest 
pool, that it might be less pervious to the cold night 
winds, and might also more effectually keep in the heat 








of their bodies. And yet no one seems to have ever 
heard of rheumatism and its allied diseases. Even as 
late as 1745, it was with difficulty that the kilted folk in 
Prince Charlie’s expedition could be prevailed upon to 
use tents. But since it was enacted that from and after 
Ist August, 1747, ‘‘no man or boy within that part of 
Great Britain called Scotland shall, on any pretense 
whatever, put on the clothes commonly called Highland 
clothes, and that no tartan shall be used for great eoats 
or upper coats,” the Highlanders believe in a good ingle 
and plenty of clothes. 

At first it was found hard for those accustomed to the 
free use of their limbs to be reconciled to the ‘ Sasse- 
nach bags,” as they called the trousers, and many were 
the dodges used to evade the Act. Some wore pieces of 
red, blue or green cloth suspended petticoat fashion, 
without a single plait—plaits would make it a kilt, and 
would bring them within reach of the law. As the Act 
did not say on which part of their bodies they had to 
wear the trousers, they sometimes suspended them on 
their sticks, and carried them over their shoulders. At 
the trial of one Drummond Macgregor, in 1757, for using 
the kilt, it was proven that when caught his kilt was 
stitched up in the middle after the manner of Dutch 
skippers, and he was acquitted. In 1782 the Act was re- 
pealed, but during the thirty-five years it was in force’ 
the Highlanders had become habituated to their new 
dress, and did not find it tend to their general comfort to 
readopt the kilt even in its latest fashion, so that now 
those who go to the Highlands and expect to see bare- 
footed and fiery-haired men dressed in tartan kilts are 
doomed to as much disappointment as those who expect, 
when they go to Wales, to find the women there wear 
the high hats which they are so often represented as 
doing. 

Britons everywhere, however, still feel proud of their 
kilted regiments, and gladly acknowledge their valor ; 
royalty delights to honor them at Osborne and Balmoral, 
but, notwithstanding all this, Highlanders have not, in 
recent years, shown any great desire to don any of the 
regimental tartans, and the consequence is that they now 
cover the nether limbs of hundreds who have not a drop 
of Highland blood in their veins. Alas, alas ! 


ON HANDSHAKING. 


Ir is said that the hearty handshake of good-fellowship 
came into fashion in the days of Henry II, It is almost 
an entirely English and American form of greeting, and 
was adopted in place of the more affectionate ways of 
showing friendly feeling which are still in vogue to a 
great extent in France and Italy. 

Every nation has its own form of greeting, but the Eng- 
lish and American handshake denotes almost as many 
phases of character and feeling as there are hands to 
give it expression. 

When the Arab meets a friend, he seizes his right-hand 
thumb, and goes through the entire list of the friends 
and relations, grasping a new finger for each inquiry for 
the welfare of the family, and if the fingers do not hold 
out, starts anew until the category is gone through with. 
The Persians save themselves all this wear and tear by 
simply touching the forehead, while the Chinese, Bur- 
mese, and most other nations, do something equally as 
simple. 

Those learned in palmistry and kindred sciences affirm 
that a person’s character may be determined by his hand, 
and especially in the way he takes the digits of his fellow- 
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men. One man will seize your hand as though he never | 
meant to let it go, and squeeze and almost crush it, in 
this well - meant endeavor to express his good feeling. 
Another merely touches the outstretched palm, and drops 
it as he would a hot cake. Other individuals work your 
arm like a pump-handle, while there is a class of men 
who seize your hand and push you backward and forward 
as though they were sawing you perpendicularly through. 
Truly the ways of men are many and varied, but in few 
things are found greater variety than in this one appa- 
rently simple custom of handshaking. 


INDIGENOUS ANIMALS OF THE ANDES. 


Ix the high, cold table-lands of South America, where 
Nature has taken her grandest continental shapes, on the 
bare, bleak Punas, almost as desolate as Sahara or the 
lofty plains of Tartary, we have produced the congeners 
of the animals peculiar to the last-named regions. In- 
stead of the camel in his numerous varieties, we have the 
llama and his affiliations, similar but distinct, and ful- 
filling corresponding functions. Among the lofty Andes, 
too, we have, on a scale of size relative to that which ex- 
ists between the Andes and the Alps, the great bird the 
condor, the American counterpart of the Swiss lammer- 
geyer. The fishes there have, also, a certain resemblance 
to those of corresponding altitudes and conditions of the 
Old World, proving that height, as well as latitude, exer- 
cises a controlling and analogous influence on every de- 
partment and realm of animal and vegetable nature. 

There is very little to relieve the drear monotony of | 
the Punas of Peru and Bolivia. Patches of (ola, a fra- 
grant shrub resembling somewhat the heather of the | 





Scottish highlands, form 
the only approximations to 
vegetation that meet the 
eye of the traveler, except 
occasional clumps of stiff 
ichu grass, and a kind of 
swamp-moss where the 
ground is wet. These fur- 
nish all there is of food for 
the mules or horses of the 
traveler in these inhospi- 
table and uninhabited re- 
gions ; and a few dry stalks 
of the tola, which burn out 
in an instant, constitute the 
only fuel which he finds for 
his fire—unless, indeed, he 
uses the dung o7 the vicuiia 
and huanaco as a substi- 
ute. 

The absence of vegetable 
implies also the absence of 
~.»  gnimal life. An occasional 
condor, circling, a mere 
speck, in the clear, rarefied 
atmosphere, or swooping 
down with his fierce, rest- 
less head, to reconnoitre 
the little cavalcade of ad- 
venturers ; now and then a 
biscacha, an animal strange- 
ly compounded of the rab- 
bit, the rat and the squirrel ; 
astray chinchilla—these are 
about the only birds and 
animals which the traveler in the Punas sees for days 
together, excepting always the great droves of llamas, 
loaded with ores of tin, copper and silver, on their way 
to the seaports, driven by saturnine Indians, and the 
herds of vicufias and huanacos, cousins-german of the 
llama, which stare at the intruder from every side. In 
some yalley, saturated with springs, sustaining a short, 
hardy, perennial grass, and sheltered from the fierce 
blasts sweeping down the slopes of the snowy mountains 
that rise all around, will, perhaps, be found a flock of 
alpacas, celebrated for their wool, and belonging to the 
same great family with the llama, the huanaco and the 
vicuna ; only the alpaca looks a little more like a sheep, 
and less like a deer, than the other animals enumerated. 

The alpaca is a source of real wealth to Peru, and its 
export has been forbidden, notwithstanding that all at- 
tempts to acclimatize it in other countries and climes 
have proved signal failures. 

It is alleged by some that there is such an animal as 
the wild llama, but the nearest approximation, known to 
travelers competent to decide on the question, is the 
huanaco, which is the largest of all the llama family, the 
llama proper excepted, as well as the shyest. He is, 
however, like the vicuia, of a uniform reddish-brown 
color on the back, white on the belly and the inside of 
the legs, with a blackish head, while the llama is not 
only sometimes of this color, but white, black, mottled, 
‘‘ying-streaked ’”’ and spotted. The huanaco is found 
only in the highest and least accessible regions, where 
his flock, although roaming freely over the same grounds 
with the vicuia, nevertheless keeps quite apart, main- 
taining a distinct family exclusion. I saw them in the 
greatest numbers on the lofty despoblado, or uninhabited 
plains of the Cordillera, between Ayacucho and the sea. 
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The huanacos are {reputed as untamable, and the only 
ones I ever saw in captivity retained their wild nature 
unchanged. 

The alpaca, like the llama, is only found in the domes- 
ticated state, and, like the latter, is of various colors, 
white and black predominating, and often mixed, so that 
fleeces from the same animal require to be assorted be- 
fore being baled for market. The legs of the alpaca are 
covered down, or nearly down, to its feet by wool, or 
fleece, while the legs of all its relations, like those of the 
deer, are clean, covered with short hair, giving them a 
lighter and fleeter appearance. 

The llama, as I have said, is the largest of all its class 
of animals in the Andes, standing four feet and a half, 
and sometimes more, from the ground to the centre of 
its back. It is a bright-eyed, furtive-looking creature, 
not to be forced or driven, but amenable to kindness, It 
carries a load of from eighty to one hundred pounds for 
a distance of from six to fourteen miles a day. Over- 
loaded, like the camel, it lies down and obstinately re- 
fuses to stir. In an atajo, or drove, there is usually an 
old and experienced llama, who is leader, and designated 
by a little, tinkling silver bell. The Indian attendants 
(they can scarcely be called drivers) have sometimes a 
bamboo whistle, of plaintive note, with which they coax 
and lead their llamas ; sometimes taking off their hats 
before them, and supplicating them, in such musical 
phrases as the Quichuas and Amayras are capable of, to 
p:oceed. 

The llama is equally suspicious and irritable. If aught 
goes wrong, his ears are down in an instant, and his 
mouth puckered for that acrid expectoration which is as 
sure in aim as it is blistering 
in result when it strikes the 
skin. The animal emits a 
strong and, to the foreign 
sense, a most offensive odor, 
which, when one is obliged to 
pass through a large drove, 
becomes almost unendurable. 
The females are not much 
used for burden, being re- 
served in isolated localities, 
under watchful care, for the 
propagation of the species. 
The wool, or fleece, is much 
coarser than that of the alpaca 
and vicuna, but is, neverthe- 
less, largely used for making 
coarse cloths, ropes, ete., in 
which the natural colors are 
contrasted with skill and 
effect. Tho flesh is eaten, 
and may suited to the 
tastes, in no wise epicurean, 
of the dwellers in the Sierra. 

But by far the most numer- 
ous and graceful of all this 
diversified family, the small- 
est, and perhaps the least use- 
ful, is the lightsome vicuia, 
the dominating inhabitant of 
the despoblado, and which 
gives something of animation \ 
to its cold and sullen soli- 
tudes. Singly or in groups, 
often in a hundred scattered 
groups, he is to be found 
where naught else of life is 


be 
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seen, and where his note of alarm curves a hundred 
necks, lifts a hundred graceful heads, and points twice 
a hundred inquiring ears toward the weary traveler 
among the frosty mountain- wastes. On many of the 
roads, if we may so call the narrow, faintly beaten paths 
of the Cordillera, where travel is least frequent, the 
vicuha is not only to be found in great numbers, but as 
tame, if not tamer, than-the sheep of our remoter dis- 
tricts. With his group or family of females and young, 
numbering a dozen or more (for he is a Mormon), he will 
gaze with big eyes, as full and liquid as those of the 
gazelle, at the passer-by; and on the report of a pistol, 
which in the rarefied air is low, dull and echoless, he 
will retreat only a few feet, even though one of his 
family lie bleeding where he stood. 

The vicufia may be tamed, but has never been domes- 
ticated—a result often sought, as his fleece is remarkably 
fine and silky, in these respects surpassing that of the 
alpaca. Attempts have been made to cross the vicuna 
with the alpaca, and a certain padre of the Sierra suc- 
ceeded in producing several hybrids said to have been 
fertile. His portrait, in the act of caressing one of his 
hydrid pets, is hung in the Museum of Lima, in com- 
memoration of his success. 

Many of the vicufas are killed annually for their 
fleece, of which hats and ponchos of great softness and 
beauty are manufactured and sold, at high prices, to the 
traveler and haciendero. The royal robes of the Inca 


were made of the fleece of the vicuia, but the ancients 
were wiser than their successors. They instituted grand 
hunts of the vicufa, caught and sheared them, and let 
precious coat. 
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On the treeless slopes and plain cf the Sierra the 
traveler sees numberless black patches or heaps of drop- 
pings of the llama, huanaco and vicuiia. These consti- 
tute almost the sole supply of fuel for the inhabitants, 
and for reducing the ores from the mines. By a singular 
instinet, conferred with evident Providential design, all 
these animals resort to these heaps to deposit their pel- 


lets, which resemble those of the sheep and goat, and | 


they are thus found gathered to the hands of man, who 
would never be able to collect them if scattered like 
those of the sheep. 

Our engravings represent a llama, an alpaca and a 
vicuie, which were brought to this city from California. 
They had previously made the voyage from Peru to 
Australia, and thence to San Francisco, and were among 
the scattered remains of a considerable flock of each, 
taken to Australia some years ago, with a view to their 
acclimatization there. The undertaking proved a failure 
in every sense ; but there seems to be no good reason why 
these animals might not be brought to populate the 
Central or Rocky Mountain plateau of our country. 


ARROYO 


CHESTNUTWOOD., 


A TALE OF THE SECO. 


By Su 


A Grove of Mexican women stood about a camp-fire | 


one evening early in April. Their tents were pitched on 
a narrow bench of land, which was bounded on one side 
by the gray heights of the Sierra Madres, on the other 


by the bright waters of the Arroyo Seco, usually a swift 


though narrow stream, but now swollen and treacherous | 


from the late floods. 


The scene was wonderfully picturesque. There was a 


fair young moon in the sky, and beyond the river | 


stretched the cultivated San Gabriel Valley. 


Some of the women were engaged cooking the evening | 


meal ; uthers had been attracted there by the angry alter- 
cation which was taking place between two of their num- 
ber—one, a very aged woman ; 
handsome girl of some twenty years. 

‘I shall speak to Pacheco,” the old seiiora was saying. 
“Tt is high time he had his eyes open. He'll get his just 
due yet for giving up holy orders for the sake of a pretty 


” 


the other, a singularly 


face 

“You are welcome to speak to him, Sefora Ardalla. 
You can tell him nothing that is true that he does not 
already know,” retorted the girl. ' 

The old woman laughed in a loud and hateful manner. 

‘‘He knows of the many times you have met the 
stranger in highway and byway ? Tell that to some fool 
like yourself. For your soul’s good, you had better go 
to San Gabriel and confess that lie.” 

The young seiiorita raised her hand in a fierce, undis- 
ciplinea way, as if to strike her assailant. 

“If you were not vain and heedless, you would not 
allow a stranger to talk to you and admire you. But you 
were a fool from the moment you were born.’ 

“Tf such is the fact, why do you make yourself any 
trouble about me ?” 

Again the sefora laughed. 

‘*Only to hear her! Trouble, forsooth! Pray, what 
are fools made for, if not for the diversion of those wiser 
than themselves ?” And she swayed back and forth in 
an excess of laughter that was cracked and had a mali- 
cious ring. 


’ 


At that moment the dispute, which had been held in a 


sort of mongrel, half Spanish, half English, was inter- 
rupted by the approach of about a score of men and half- 








| sorbed that it escaped him. 
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grown boys, who had returned from their occupation of 
cutting and hauling wood, and for some moments past 
had been engaged putting out their ill-fed horses. 
The most of them wore sombreros, and some of their 
faces would have been handsome had it not been for a 
sinister, vindictive expression, which marked them all in 


| a greater or less degree. 


As they approached, Sefora Ardalla shook her bony 
fist in the girl’s face, and it was easy to distinguish Pa- 
checo by the cunning glance which she gave him. 

The women who had been silent listeners exchanged 
some whispered words and looked startled, as if expect- 
ing that something violent might occur; but the up- 
roarious laughter of one of the men at that moment 
diverted Ardalla, and, if she had any purpose of imme- 
diate mischief, she abandoned it. 

‘**Sefora,” said the man, ‘‘if you and Isla are not at it 
again! It is as good as a cock-fight. If you would do it 
every Sunday, you would save us the trouble of going 
away from home.” Then he added, solta voce, for he, 
too, feared Ardalla’s tongue: ‘‘I like the girl’s pluck ; 
she is the only one who is not afraid of un alacran !” 
(this scorpion). 

Ardalla shook her fist at him. 

Pacheco went a little distance from the fire, and threw 
himself down upon the ground in a recumbent position, 
his elbow planted in the turf, his chin resting in the 
palm of his hand. 

Isla followed him, and sat beside him. 
if it was her right. He said a few words to her in an 
undertone. His manner was lover-like ; it was evident 
that she was his idol. 

**The lazy creature! It is for others to do her work !” 
said Ardalla, regarding her malevelently. 

The women were doing it cheerfully. Isla took care 
of their babies for them many hours each day, was a 
faithful nurse when any one was ill, and carried the 
water for them from the Arroyo Seco. There was always 
enough hands at the fire ; she was not needed. 

‘** Sefiora Ardalla, what have we for supper ? 


something, esta delicioso !” 


She did so as 


I scent 
said the former speaker, tak- 
ing a long sniff. 

** Jack-rabbits.” 

It was one of the other women who replied. The hag 
was intently watching Isla and her lover, and did not 
appear to hear him. 

* Jack-rabbits! Good luck to the man who shot 
them! Who did it ?” 

The old sefora turned toward him sharply. 

** El Ingles had been hunting, and brought them into 
camp to Isla.” 

She had intended Pacheco to hear, but he was so ab- 
The man whistled ; then, 
turning to one of the women, who was evidently his wife, 
he said, in an undertone : 

** There is trouble ahead. 

They sat down to the evening meal. 


Lo siento!” 


It was served on 
a rude wooden bench, which served the double purpose 
of table and settee. They sat around it upon the ground, 
Pacheco and Isla were the last to obey the summons, 

**See, even they cannot live upon love,” said one of 
the men; and the others all laughed. 

Pacheco immediately discovered the jack-rabbits. 

‘* El Ingles had been hunting, and brought them into 
camp,” explained Isla, in a frank, and unembarrassed 


Es lastima ! 


manner. 
Pacheco’s face darkened. He did not eat any of the 
rabbit. No one made any comment, but the old sefora 


had a triumphant expression. 


Isla did not even notice 
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the fact ; chere was a far-off look in her face, as if she was 
not present to the actual scene. She always seemed try- 
ing to escape its realism. 

The meal was hilarious. There was a great deal of 
joking, interspersed with oaths usually uttered in the 
soft Spanish tongue. Even the women indulged in 
them, and the little, brown, half-naked youngsters used 
them freely without receiving rebuke. They ate heartily, 
without any attention to table etiquette, only Isla had 
the dainty manner that characterized all her actions. 

When the supper was scarce half finished the girl 
arose and wandered down toward the river. 

** Quita alld! It is for others to clean up, not my 
lady !” screamed Ardalla after her, in an abusive tone. 

** Callesse V /”” retorted the girl, in the distance. 

She could hear Pacheco defending her, and knew 
angry words would be exchanged. 

An hour later her lover found her standing upon the 
banks of the stream, her face and attitude expressing 
dejection. 

‘* What makes you so unhappy, Isla ?” he inquired. 
‘‘ Where is there a more beautiful spot? You can sit 
all day by the sparkling river which sings to you always 
as it flows on over sand, pebble and stone, washed white 
by its pure waters. What shade more grateful than our 
grand live-oaks ? Where in all the world will you find 
skies more clear and blue ?—not even in far-famed Italy 
itself. Where do breezes blow which so soothe and invite 
to that condition of mind and body in which dreams of 
love are the pleasantest occupation of life—in which the 
senses all conspire to drive away care and ambition, 
with which most of the world are burdened? Here one 
may escape all the ills of life. This climate makes its 
joys all possible.” 





As he had spoken, his dark fece had become cloquent | 


with feeling. 

‘*Pacheco, what you say is simply to sleep—to dream. 
I am so alive, I cannot. ‘Oh, I wish I was dead !” said 
the girl, impetuously. 

‘You wish to be dead, when you are all that I live 
for ?” said Pacheco. 

‘You would join some brotherhood—you soon would 
be better off.” 

There were tears in his eyes, but she did not see them 
—she was gazing across the river. 

Suddenly she waved her hand with the passionate 
grace of an innate ¢rayedienne—first toward the squalid 
tents at the mountain’s base, and then across the valley, 
where the thrifty American homes stood in the midst of 
orange-groves. 

‘* What makes this difference, Pacheco? You need 
not tell me, as you always do, that it is money, the all- 
powerful. We have oranges in our tents—we do not 
raise them ! You know how they sneak across the valley, 
when there is no moon, and take them from the trees. 
Oh, I hate a thief !” 

And she ground her heel in the loose gravel. 

‘*Pacheco, why haven’t we possessions—fair lands and 
homes and orange-groves ? It is not in us—that is the 
hopeless part of it. We must live on one bench until 
the wood is cleared, and then move our tents to another. 
We are not capable of anything better.” 

And she covered her face with her hands, and made a 
sort of moan. 

Pacheco looked greatly troubled. He took off his 
sombrero, and, holding it under his arm, rubbed his 
head until his black hair stood up in a glossy, luxuriant 
mass. 

The night was so still that they could hear the ring of 


~s 


the dice where the man were playing at the camp-fire. 
After a little, Pacheco went beside the girl, and placed 
his hand tenderly on her bowed head. 

‘Poor Isla !—poor girl! Es lastima ! 
change it,” he said. 

She usually shrank from any caress, but to-night she 
not only permitted his hand to rest upon her head, but, 
uncovering her face, crossed her two hands upon his 
bosom. His face brightened. 

‘*Tsla, if it were not for that old senora you would not 
be so unhappy,” he said, eagerly. 

“She is a wicked old woman, and I wish Satan had 
her !” said the girl, daringly, then crossed herself. 
know it is wrong; but at night, when the coyotes howl 
and chatter aud laugh in the cafions, I wish they had 
her!’ she continued, in her impetuous, undisciplined 
way. 

Pacheco smiled. 

‘She would be but poor picking. They like a more 
toothsome morsel. Yet, wait long enough, and she will 
lie down and have her hands crossed upon her bosom.” 

** Nunca /” said the girl, in despair ; then added: ‘If 
I really thought that, life would be tolerable.” 

There was a superstition in the camp that Ardalla 
would never die—a superstition which the priests en- 
couraged, since the awe in which the old woman was 
held in consequence rendered her useful to them. 

‘What was the matter to-night when we came into 
“amp ?” he asked. 

She looked at him frankly. 

“It was about £7 Ingles. He stopped to talk when he 
brought the game. It takes nothing to anger Ardalla ; 
she waits but the chance. She will poison your mind 
with evil insinuations, if you allow her.” 

He took his hand from 


I wish I could 


“eT 


her head. His brow con- 


| tracted. 





| himself immediately in the camp. 


They stood in moody silence for a little space, then 
went back to camp. 

It was two months since the Englishman, ont on a 
hunting expedition, had first stumbled upon the Mexican 
camp. He had lost his way wandering among the cafons 
of the Sierra Madres, and so bewildered was he that he 
could not even remember where he had staked his horse. 
He had come suddenly from the mountains, and found 
He had a keen appre- 
ciation of the picturesque—was, in fact, one of nature's 
many undeveloped artists. 

He was charmed with the scene, and stood for a mo- 
ment watching the women idling in the sunlight, and the 
brown, half-naked babies rolling on the turf. 

Among them all, Isla had stood out a distinct figure. 
She had been down to the Arroyo Seco for water, and 
stood, arrested by his sudden appearance, with the pail 
upon her finely poised head, and one exquisitely molded, 
bare, brown arm held up to sustain its balance. 

She was the one whom he had addressed, lifting his 
cap respectfully, and she was the one who had volun. 
teered to guide him to his horse, which she had dis- 
covered and wondered about an hour ago. 

After that, it seemed the most natural thing in the 
world, in that wild, far-off spot, to look for this beautiful 
child of nature ; and if, in the course of his almost daily 
rambles, he failed to find her, he returned to his hotel 
with a consciousness of disappointment. 

Over in England the daughter of an earl watched for 
his return from this idle American tour, and wondered, 
with some degree of impatience, why he should linger 
so long in the San Gabriel Valley, notwithstanding the 
vivid word-picture he had drawn of its orange-groves, its 
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wonderful Juxuriance of flower-growth, where roses and 
callas and carnations grew in a tangle, as it were ; of its 
cactus, and its stately yucca and towering century-plant ; 
the wonderful melody of its golden-throated birds, and 
its Sierra Madres, new every time one looked at them 
through the varying effect of light and shade. 


‘*The senorita has wandered a long way from home,” 
he said. 

She raised her eyes like one coming out of a dream. 

‘*A long way from home,” she said, after him. 

“‘T came through the camp and missed you.” 

He was standing beside her. She made no comment. 





XUM 


It was not strange that she was surprised at his ‘‘in- 


fatuation,” as she 
called it, since he left 
out of the picture that 
which gave it life and 
soul. 

Sometimes he won- 
dered at himself for 
never mentioning the 
Mexican girl. 

‘She would not un- 
derstand it,” he ex- 
plained to himself. 

Yet, at that time, it 
would have puzzled 
him to have told what 
there was for her to 
understand. He had 
never been in the habit 
of analyzing his mo- 
tives. 
care-free life, and had 
done little or nothing 
to regret, for he was 
still young. 

Late one afternoon, 
a few days after he had 
carried the jack-rabbits 
to the camp, with his 
gun over his shoulder, 
he came out of one of 
the cafons just at the 
spot where the Arroyo 
Seco rushes down from 
the mountains, a tu- 
multuous torrent. 

It is always a wild, 
uncanny sp ot, called 
the Devil's Gate, but 
at this time was ren- 
dered especially sa by 
reason of the late un- 
precedented floods, 

The river had 
broken its bounds, and 
made for itself unac- 
customed channels. It 
was some three miles 
distant from the camp, 
so that the hunter 
started with surprised 
delight to see the Mex- 
ican girl standing 
upon the bank. 

She did not hear 


him, though he was within a few feet of her. 
looking down into the waters. 
fallen from her shoulders and was trailing the ground ; 
the undergarment, also black, clung to her finely molded 
She looked like a beautiful bronze statue. 

The Englishman watched her for some moments ; then 
he very reluctantly broke the spell of her silent and 


form. 


unconscious presence, 


He had lived a - 


‘*‘T asked the old sefiora where you were, but could get 











nothing out of 
her excepting, 
“No sabe.’ Does 
she not under- 
stand English ?” 
‘*She does, as 
well as I do.” 
‘* And can speak it ?” asked the Englishman. 
‘Yes, senor.” 

He was watching her. The statuesque repose 
was gone; her face was disturbed by an ex- 
pression of anger and resentment. 

‘She is a wicked old woman. She will tell 
a lie even when the truth will answer the same pur- 
pose,” she said. 

He smiled. He could not fail to see that she felt very 
bitterly toward the hag. 

‘‘ She is pretty old. Isn’t it about time for her to close 
accounts here, and go to purgatory ?” 

‘Tf she ever does, it will be some time before she gets 
out, if it depends upon the prayers of those who know her 
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** THERE WAS A FIERCE STRUGGLE, AND THE 
NAME OF THE VIRGIN WAS UTTERED IN 
A QUICK, APPEALING CRY.” 

She was 

Her black mantilla had 
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here,” she replied, with an angry flash of her dark eyes ; 
“but eso es muy desagradable ! She has lived more than 
one hundred years already, and it is said that she will 
never die.” 

**Do you really believe it ?” 
lenghing. 

“Tam afraid that I do, and it makes me miserable. 
Pacheco does not, but Pacheco is fearless. He only be- 
lieves what he wishes to.” 

She often quoted Pacheco—he seemed to be her oracle. 
He had never asked her who he was. He had an intui- 
tion that he was some one who had a claim upon her, 
and always felt uncomfortable when she mentioned him. 

“You see, the old sefora is different from every one 
She has lived so long that she can tell wonderful 
things, and no one can find out if they are true. Why, 
she lived sixty years in Mexico—-our land! The land of 
Montezuma !’ 

There was a ring of pride in her voice. 

‘Then she tells thrilling tales of having been out of 
the body, and having seen marvelous things which she 
dare not relate. We think her a witch. The women are 
all afraid of her ; so are the men, for that matter. I am, 
too, and I hate myself for it. She has the tongue of un 
alacran, it seems to me, to sting one’s soul.” 


asked the Englishman, 


else. 





follow her, but stopped with a slight, reluctant smile at 
himself, and went to where his horse was staked instead. 

As he rode slowly away in the twilight, he knew why 
he had never written of the Mexican girl. That evening 
Pacheco did not come to supper, and Isla, fearing no 
evil, since her heart was pure, went down to the river's 
edge to await his arrival. 

When, at length, he came, his brow was dark, and she 


| missed his accustomed smile of delight as he greeted 





| seen it. 


“You can speak excellent English ; the others can- | 


not,” he said. 

“Pacheco taught me. They educated him at San 
Gabriel, expecting him to make a priest.” 

**And he did not take his Orders ?” 

The blood rushed to her forehead under her soft, 
brown skin. 

“No; he wished to marry me.” 

The Anglo-Saxon looked at her quickly. 
sudden color in his own fair face. 

“IT do not wish to marry—our people are already too 
many,” said the girl, bitterly. After a moment, she con- 
tinued : ‘‘ Pacheco is different from the others.” 

She seemed anxious to say something in praise of her 
absent lover. He waited in attentive silence. 

‘ie does not do the things that they do. He does 
not go to the cock-fights. He never steals across the 
Arroyo when there is no moon to ¥ 

She stopped abruptly, the blood dying her cheeks a 
rich, dark red. 

She had been betrayed into saying more than she in- 
tended, and shame for her people overcame her. He 
acted as if he had not heard her last remark. ’ 

“The priests were doubtless displeased at Pacheco’s 
course ?” he said. 


There was a 





** Yes, they were very angry. He has never been to the 
mission since his decision. I do not go either, for he is 
my lover, and I will not hear him spoken ill of.” 

There had been pride and defiance in her voice ; it 
changed to regret. 

** Poor Pacheco! It would have been better for him 
had he never seen me.” Suddenly she looked up. The 
sut had passed behind the dark walls of the Sierra 
Madres. ‘It is later than I knew. 
said, and, gathering up her mantilla, she made a slight 
inclination of adieu and left him. 

There were some scenes in the beautiful San Gabriel 


Buenos tardes !’ she 


Valley whose memory the young Englishman was to 
earry with him the rest of his life. This was one: The 
siient mountains in the evening light; the bright, tu- 
multuous Arroyo Seco, and the retreating form of the 
young sefiorita. He saw it ever after, when the evening 
hour found him in silence and solitude. He watched 
her until lost to sight, and then started impetuously to 


her. 

He stood beside her with his sombrero drawn down 
over his eyes and his face disfigured with jealous anger. 

The Mexican girl trembled with sudden apprehension, 

‘‘Tsla,” he said, and his voice was strained and un. 
natural, ‘‘I saw you this afternoon.” 

‘*You mean at the Devil’s Gate? Were you there, 
Pacheco ?”’ 

She spoke timidly. 

‘*Tsla, El Ingles looked at you as only I have a right to. 
There was love in his face.” 

His lips were set and pale, and his eyes full of fire. 

**Oh, no, Pacheco! It could not be! I should hav« 
Besides, he could not look as you do.” 

Her voice was almost childlike and full of unspoken 
love. 

He did not hear her. He was carried away by the 
irresistible power of his jealous passion. 

‘*That is why you have been so discontented and 


wretched. It has made you despise your own people and 





” 


their manner of life. 

She tried to reason with him. 

**Pacheco, it is but two months since I first saw E/ 
Inales. Have I only been discontented that long ?” 

He did not look at her. 

**Oh, Pacheco, will you not listen to me ! 
Thee only! I never fully knew it until now. 
your wife whenever you wish.” 

Her voice trembled with love and entreaty. He did 
not seem to hear her, but afterward he found the words 
burnt in upon his heart and brain. 

‘Isla, El Ingles has taken you from me. 
for it this very night with his life !” 

She went toward him with arms outstretched, as if to 
hold him ; but he turned from her, and went away with 
long, sullen strides. He was immediately lost in the 
night-shadows. 

The girl stood a moment, paralyzed with terror; then 
wrung her hands and gave a little cry of despair. 

‘*Only to hear her !” laughed a scornful voice. 

Ardalla had stealthily followed Pacheco, and overheard 
all that had been said. 

And you expect Pacheco to believe 


Yo amo te! 


I will be 


He shall pay 


‘** Yo amo te! 
that ?” 

‘*Sefiora,” said the girl, in a low voice, ‘‘ whoever dies 
this night, the death is at your door.” 

‘*Whoever? Pray, who is to die, save E/ Ingles ?” 

al may.” 

There was the calm of a determined resolve in her 
voice. 

‘What are you going to do ?” 

The old woman had stopped laughing, and spoke 
sharply. 

‘IT am going to cross the Arroyo, and save Pacheco 
from a dastardly act.” 

‘You cannot. The lower ford is impassable, and 


Pacheco will have crossed the upper one long before you 
could overtake him.” 

**Sefiora,” said the girl, ‘‘if—if I fail, I charge you to 
tell Pacheco. that I loved him—him only.” 
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The next moment she was gone. **God knows !"’ said Ardalla. 

‘*If anybody can cross, she can. She knows every He turned to the women. Suddenly one of them step- 
pebble at the bottom. Fools can go where wiser folks | ped toward him. 
perish.” | Come; [show you. I not afraid sefiora to-day,” she 

Ardalla went back to the camp, her scorning for once | said, daringly, and took her way toward the Arroyo Seco. 
silenced. | He released the hag and joined her. Ardalla was so 


The Mexican girl ran with the speed of a deer for a | astonished at this open defiance that she stood perfectly 
quarter of a mile along the river’s edge ; then she stop- | still, watching them ; while some of the women, embold- 
ped and knelt down, with her hands crossed upon her | ened, called her hard names. 
bosom and her face lifted toward the quiet sky. A mo- The Englishman and his guide followed the river in 
ment’s prayer, and she stepped into the water. | silence for a short distance, then she led him up a slight 

There was a fierce struggle, the name of the Virgin | acclivity to where a group of eucalyptus-trees formed a 
uttered in a quick, appealing ery, and the unhappy de- | small grove. 
scendant of Montezuma would never more sit upon the There was a new-made grave in their shade. 
banks of the Arroyo Seco in sad discontent ! | _ ‘* Pacheco made it when they found her in the Arroyo . 

About midnight Pacheco came slowly back to the | then, the poor lad, he go beyond the mountains. God 
camp. His nature, though undisciplined, was full of | knows !” 
the finer elements, and he hated a cowardly act. | There were tears rolling down her dark cheeks. 

He had relinquished his purpose before he had reached | The Englishman lingered reverently, with uncovered 
the ford, and now, in calmer mood, had returned to tell | head, his blue eyes dimmed, his ruddy cheeks pale. 
Isla he had repented. | At that moment, from its nest in some far tree-top, a 

It was all quiet. It did not seem like her to have gone | mourning dove made its sad coo. 
to bed. 

He went down to the river’s bank to seek her, and 
ealled her several times in a low tone, to avoid waking LANGUAGE OF THE FEATURES. 
the sleepers ; then he went back and threw himself down Seah _ ; 
by the dying embers of the fire. A POINTED chin is said to be a sign of craftiness, wis- 

“The new moon shed its serene light over tho Sierra dom and discretion. A soft, fat, double chin shows sen- 
Madre, over the beautiful San Gabriel Valley, over the | SU0wSsness and an indolent temperament. A flat chin 
bright waters of the Arroyo Seco. It was a perfect night. | shows a cold, hard nature ; a small chin indicates weak- 

s . * a * * | hess, want of will-power, and cowardice. A retreating 

A week went by, and in all that time the Englishman chin is = sign of silliness, and, if the brow be shallow, of 
had never sought the young sefiorita. It had been a | imbecility. Where the space between the nose and the 
week of thoughtful struggle, and, at its end, one day, | = part of the lip is short and very sharply cut, it in- 
he took his way throngh the familiar passes to bid her dicates refinement and delicacy of perception, but not 
good-by. | much power. There is no force of intellect where this 

He had hoped to find her ere he reached the camp, | space is unusually short. A rather long but not flat up- 
and searched in all the plaées where they had ever met. | per lip—especially where the serpentine line of the mid- 

| 


They seemed desolate. dle of the mouth is much defined, and the middle of the 
A strange feeling of superstition took possession of lip droops to the lower lip and is very flexible—denotes 
him, and he urged his horse toward the camp. } an eloquent: person, A very long upper lip, which is 
At his approach the women huddled togteher, talking | flat, and which belongs to a straight, or formless, or too 


in whispers, and the old sefiora stood regarding him de- thick-lipped mouth, is a sign of a low and vicious type 
fiantly. The feeling of superstition changed to terror. of character. Almost all the faces of great criminals 
‘s Where is the young senorita _ he asked. have this type, combined with massive jaws and high 
Ardalla pointed with one long, withered finger to the cheek-bones, which last defeet is (both Lavater and Per- 
Arrovo. neti, great French writers on the subject of physiognomy, 
‘What do you mean ?” he demanded, turning pale. | tell us) a sign of rapacity. A square and massive chin 
She shrugged her bony shoulders. shows strong and determined will. An old Italian writer 





“The ford was swept away in the last flood, and she | S4Y8 that ‘‘ women with brown, hairy moles on the chin, 
tried to cross it in the night. The Holy Mother forgive | especially if these excrescences are on the under part of 


her!” And she made the sign of the cross. | the chin, are industrious, active, and are good house- 
. . . . + . | raw . . > " + — = ¥ 

‘Tried to ford it in the night ? What for? Did no | W'Ves; they are very sanguine, and are given to love-fol- 

one hear her 2” lies. They talk much ; and whilst they are easily excited 


“No sabe,” said the old woman. And he knew from | to return a love which is offered them, they are not so 
the expression on her wrinkled face that further question | readily prevailed upon to become indifferent.” 
would be useless. 
He turned to the women, who were listening eagerly. | 
‘‘Tell me what this means ?” | No man can find the key of life by hunting for it ; but 
His lips were colorless, and one of the women said he who goes steadily about life’s true affairs — neither 
afterward that Pacheco had not looked more unhappy. | pausing to ask why, nor refusing to work because he i: 





There was a moment’s silence ; then one or two said, | not told why—he already holds the key, and, without 
**No sabe.” They were afraid of Ardalla. knowing it, unlocks, one by one, the secrets whose true 

“Where is Pacheco? I must see him!” again de- | solution is not in asking and hearing, but being and 
manded the Englishman. doing. To such it is given to know the mysteries of the 

The old woman laughed. kingdom of the soul. 2 

‘Gone !”’ she said. TuereE’s no little groove or molding, or fitting or 

He caught hold of her shoulder almost roughly. finish, but is a bit of somebody’s living, and life grows, 

“Where ?” going on. We’ve all got our pieces to do. 





A PLEASANT GREETING. 


4 PLEASANT GBRESTING.— FROM THE PAINTING BY K, BAU. . 
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* LYOLA PUT HER FINGER UPON THE SPOT OF GREEN MAP-SURFACE THAT DESIGNATED THE QUARTER-SECTION WHERE 
THEIR HUMBLE HOME STOOD.’ 
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“ Crickety—click! clickety—click !” went the type- 
writer in Blandy & Co.’s land-office. It was the only 
typewriter in Sunda, and the country people who came 
into the office to mortgage their claims, or to make pay- 
ments, looked at it somewhat askance, as if it might be a 
contrivance of the Evil One. It would scarcely seem that 
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a land-office on the very frontier of Kansas would need a 
typewriter. It didn’t. But Blandy was ambitious, and 
wished to impress Eastern visitors and customers with 
a show of doing a large amount of business. So he fur- 
nished his office luxuriously, and hired Lyola Murrey, 
at miserably small wages, to click the typewriter. 
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‘Click, clickety—click !” The sound was a cheery one, 
but not more cheery than the round, pink-tinted face 
that bent over the instrument through the dreary Octo- 
ber afternoon. 

Voices came from the inner office as she wrote, and as 
the door stood a little ajar, she could not help hearing 
something of the conversation. 

‘You can do it like a book, Joe,” said Blandy, in his 
peculiarly sharp treble. ‘‘ Nobody has ‘ caught on’ but 
Blandy was inclined to be somewhat slangy at 
times ; but real-estate dealing does not call for Boston 
culture, nor does it foster elegant diction. ‘‘ You see, it 
lies just at the edge of town, and everbody thinks it’s 
taken up. It was once, but I hear that the claim lapsed, 
long ago, and has been forgotten. "I'was only by accident 
I learned that it wasn’t taken.” 

“You are sure of it, are you ?” asked a round, soft 
tenor voice. 

** Sure ? 


me.” 


go on to Denver, as you wanted to. You must remem- 
ber to lie low and not give this thing away, for there’s 
enough to jump at it if you let it go.” 

“What can they be talking of ?” thought the pretty 
head, bent over the typewriter. 

Then an accusation of eavesdropping flashed upon the 
mind, and the nimble fingers pounded away so vigor- 
ously that the clicking of the keys drowned all other 
sounds. But soon, above the rattle of the keys and the 
tinkle of the bell, came the voices again. The ears did 
not mean to listen, but how could they help hearing, and 
transmitting] their impressions to the brain in that same 
pretty head ? 

**If any one should get a-hold of it, Joe, they could 
make a fortune—that is, if the town goes on, and it will. 
Of course, just now there’s not much in it ; but I’d take 
the claim in a minute, if I wasn't loaded down with all 
such material the Government will allow one man to 
carry.” 

‘** Well, what’s the exact state of affairs, anyhow ? You 
haven't told me yet.” 

‘“Why, you see, there’s this quarter-section lying right 
up within twenty rods of the Post - office, that’s Gov- 
ernment land. There’s a house or two on it’’— the voice 
lowered, and, strangely, the typewriter clicked more softly 
in sympathy —‘“‘ and every one thinks a claim is entered 
on it, but there isn't. Anybody over twenty-one can go 
to Wasturna and take it up, either as a tree-claim, or 
homestead it—and it’s going to be worth money one 
of these days.” 

‘The town has pretty good prospects, has it ?” 

**Prospects ? Well, I guess it has. The best in the 
West. Wouldn’t wonder if the State capital was put 
here some day. You see, we're right in the centre of the 
State, and are going to lave two new railroads in the 
Spring. We have none now, you know, so we’re bound 
to boom.” 

** Where can be that land ?” thought the head control- 
ling the typewriter. ‘“‘I wish they'd tell.” 

It was coming. 

** And when the boom does arrive, the town is bound 
to grow southward, and it'll take in this quarter-section 
in no time.” 

‘‘Southward ? Why, that’s where we live. Is it pos- 
sible the miserable house we live in stands upon it ?” 
sighed Lyola. 

‘Well, Blandy, I'll try it,” came that soft tenor voice 
again. ‘* Though, to be honest about it, I don’t half be- 
lieve there’s so very much in it.” 


Of course I’m sure, else I wouldn’t have | 
telegraphed you to stop off here, instead of letting you | 





A rustle told tiat the gentlemen were rising. 

They came into the outer office. How the typewriter 
was clicking as they entered ! 

‘* You can go home, Miss Murrey, when you finish that 
letter,” said Blandy, as he lighted a cigar. ‘‘ You need 
not come to-morrow. There’s not much to do. Come 
on, Joe !” 

Lyola stole a glance at the gentlemen as they left the 
room. So that handsome stranger was Joseph Haston, 
the bustling young New Yorker. How many letters slie 
had written him, regarding loans and mortgages for which 
he had agencies! She had somehow become interested in 
him, for she knew he was a great friend of Blandy’s, and, 
what was more to the point, unmarried. 

She soon finished the letter. It was to a spinster 
schoolteacher in New Hampshire, urging her to invest 
her hard-earned savings in Blandy’s Utopian addition te 
the City of Sunda. She looked it over hastily, prepared 
it for the mail, and, with a bundle of similar epistles in 
her hand, left the office. She posted the missives at the 
store which did duty as Post-office, City-hall and Market, 
and then turned homeward. 

It was not far, for Sunda only comprised about a hun- 
dred buildings. Most of these were dwellings—small, 
unpainted, unattractive. The whole city, new as it was, 
with the unbroken prairie-sod still in its avenues and 


| boulevards, seemed like a flock of mammoth birds, that 





for a while were resting their weary pinions as they 
perched upon the billowy stretch of earth. Off to the 
east and north were settlers’ cabins, like stragglers from 
the little flock, dotting the various claims. Southward, 
whither she was walking, the cabins were fewer; but 
far away a magnificent line of cottonwoods told where a 
tiny river’s flood crept on its slow way across the plain. 

‘*Yes, this must be the section,” she thought, as she 
crossed an east-and-west road that led far away in either 
direction till its chocolate-colored track seemed to reach 
the very clouds. ‘It is the only one he could have 
meant. And any one over twenty-one can claim it ! 
Oh, if I only had a brother old enough to ” $Sud- 
denly she stopped and tapped the ground restlessly 
with her taper toe. ‘‘Why not?” she cried, aloud. ‘‘I 
am over twenty-one now, and have as good aright to it 
as anybody.” She flew rather than walked after that. 
Into the little home she burst. ‘‘ Oh, mother, get me a 
good supper, quick !” 

‘“Why, child,” gasped the quiet, sad - faced woman ; 
** what’s the matter ?”’ 

**Nothing’s the matter. 
dled, when he comes in. 
going to Wasturna.” 

** Are you crazy, girl, to think of going to Wasturna— 
sixty miles—to-night ?” 

“No, I’m not crazy; but I’ve found out something, 
and if it proves true we will be better off, some day, than 
we ever were before. You won’t have to work, and 
Charlie can go to school instead of herding those hcrrid 
cattle.” 

Then in a few rapid words she outlined her plan. 

‘But Charlie must go with you,” her mother urged. 

‘*No, no; he is too well known, and people would find 
out who made the entry. Then Mr. Blandy would not 





Tell Charlie I want Uno sad- 
He must feed her_well. I’m 


give me work to do, and you know we must have that.” 
So the mother acquiesced, as she usually did to any 
plans of her self-willed daughter, and by ten o'clock a 
snug figure was seated on horseback, rising and falling 
in regular rhythm over the golden-tinged prairie. 
She was half frightened at the task she had under- 
bnt then, if she should be right ! 


taken ; 
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Onward and onward she floated. The perfect dome 
above, the perfect circle of plain around, a gentle night- 
breeze sighing past, and a long gleam of prairie - fire 
glimmering at the far horizon—these were her com- 
panions. Then the flush of dawn in the East, the grow- 
ing of the day, the first burst of sunlight, and soon the 
smoke of Wasturna away to the north. 

“The stage from Sunda will not arrive till noon. I 
shall have plenty of time,” she thought. 

Wasturna was inferior to Sunda, except in having a 
railroad and the United States Land-oftice. This morn- 
ing Lyola thanked fortune that Sunda had neither. 

The Land-office was open at nine o’clock, and the first 
head that appeared at the opening at the wire gauze was 
that of a very frightened young lady. 

‘‘T wish to see about taking up some land, please,” 
she said. 

‘* Other window, miss,” replied the pert clerk. 

She moved to the other opening, and saw the same 
self-important individual before her. 

‘* What is it, miss ?” 

‘‘T wish to look at—no, to take up, some land.” 

‘* Where ?” 

**T don’t know exactly ; but near Sunda.’ 

‘* Don’t believe there’s any land very near Sunda open 
to settlement.” 

‘*Oh, but I’m sure—that is, I wish you’d look.” 

The clerk with ill-grace pulled down a bulky volume 
and a map. 

Lyola put her finger—a finger so pretty that even the 
pert clerk forgot his importance and gazed abstractedly 
at it—upon the spot of green map-surface that desig- 
nated the quarter - section where their humble home 
stood. 

‘*That piece—is it taken ?” 

‘Marked so on the map, miss.” Then, seeing the 
painful expression that swept over the anxious face, he 
udded : ‘But I'll look in the records and see.” 

A moment’s fumbling of leaves, and the clerk looked 
up suddenly. 

‘‘No, by George (beg pardon, miss), it doesn’t seem 
to be! No, it isn’t, either ’—after another reference to 
the book. ‘‘ Claim lapsed, but not taken off the map.”’ 

Then he turned to the applicant. 

‘*Name, please ?” 

“LL. T. Murrey.” 

** Age ?” 

‘* Twenty-one last month.” 


’ 


The other necessary questions and answers were re- | 


corded, the fee paid—it nearly emptied the applicant’s 
purse—and, with receipts clutched firmly in the smoothly 





molded fingers, the dainty figure left the office bearing | 


as light a heart as beat in all that Western country that 
day. 

There was an extra rush of business at Blandy & Co.’s 
the next week. The result was that Lyola was on duty. 

Blandy seemed uneasy, and sorted the mail anxiously 
whenever the office-boy brought it in. On Thursday the 
expected missive came. The watcher at the typewriter 
knew the handwriting. It was from Haston. 

‘*Hang it !” Blandy ejaculated as he read ; ‘‘ I was sure 
I was right.” 

Then he flung down the open sheet on the desk, and 
went to a private map to verify his claim. 

Could the pretty clerk be blamed if sho read the letter 
lying so temptingly before her eyes? It read : 

“ DenvER, Col., Oclober 16th. 

“Dear Bianpy: You were mistaken about the claim. It was 

already taken, but not long before. Don’t know who has it. 





| and they will save your home. 


Don’t worry about it. I was glad to stop off and see you, any 
way. Am going home by the Southern Pacific. Will be out in 
March. Yours, always, Jor Haston.” 


The reader felt her heart give a quick little throb ; but 
she did not display her emotion to her employer, who 
raved around the office in a quarrelsome mood; but, 
finally concluding that his friend’s excellent business 
judgment must have found the truth of the matter, he 
dismissed the annoyance, and in a few days the pressure 
of business had wiped out all recollection of the event, as 
well as of the possibilities that he once considered lay in 
the wished-for claim. 

March came, and with it came Joseph Haston. His 
stay this time was not so brief as the former one, and he 
found plenty of time fo talk to the pretty typewriter 
manipulator. He even went so far as often to ‘accom- 
pany her home from the office ; and upon those occasions 
ingratiated himself firmly with the mother, by listening 
patiently to her garrulous tale of ‘‘ how nice we used to 
have things back East.” 

It was while he was in Sunda that there came up one 
of those windstorms that no State east of the Father of 
Waters can duplicate. Day after day the fierce wind 
came rolling up from the southwest, bearing upon its 
back the dust and light débris of hundreds of dooryards 
and weedy fields. Dust-clouds swept through the streets 
until every crevice in wall or window-casing was marked 
by a little ridge of dark, finely pulverized sand, till the 
faces of those you met were more like those of dwell- 
ers under tropic suns than like inhabitants of Western 
Kansas. 

The third day of the storm a darker cloud than usual 
came rolling over Sunda. 

It was smoke ! 

Fire was out to westward, and was sweepi.g its way 
over the plain. In a few moments every man in the vil- 
lage was ready for work. Wet blankets, barrels of water, 
plows, horses, men and women made up the motley pro- 
cession wending to the west side of the hamlet. Long 
furrows were cut through the tough sod, and ready 
hands dampened the wiry grasses along the edges. 

Nove too soon! The thickening smoke told that the 
enemy was at hand; then over the crest of a bluff came 
a dull red glow, and amid a semi-darkness men stood 
ready to fight the destroyer. 

There was no danger here; but south of town, along 
the ‘‘ river-bottoms,” the long slough-grass would make 
a very furnace of the acres that stretched away. Men 
were talking of this, when suddenly the stranger, who 
had loitered that way, startled them by crying : 

‘*Have you protected the Murrey place ?”’ 

‘“No,” replied a rough-looking man ; ‘‘ there was no 
time.” 

‘*Come on, then, some of you!” and the stranger led 
the way with giant strides, almost leaps. 

At the cottage a strange sight met their view. A 
queerly bundled-up figure was trying to hold a plow, 
while a half-grown boy was driving a frightened team of 
horses attached to and fro. Their efforts were vain, for 
only the top of the sod was scratched, and the little 
fresh earth upturned would offer no resistance to the 
sweeping flame. 

“You can’t do this, Lyola,” said the stranger, ap- 
proaching. 

‘¢Oh, Mr. Haston, I must ; it’s all we have.” 

‘*No, no, my girl; here are plenty of willing hands, 
Come into the house !” 
and he carried rather than led the hysterical girl into the 
house. 
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He promised too well, however. 
In a moment a rough head pro- 
truded through the open door. 

** You had better git out er here, 
mister; I’m afraid we can’t stop 
her,” he shouted. 

The frantic mother ran shrieking 
to the air, crying that everything was lost. The son was 
busy with his horses. Two pairs of hands were left to 
save the little store of household goods. A few valu- 
ables and keepsakes were snatched, and with one arm 
around Lyola’s shoulders, Joseph Haston led her through 
the dense smoke from the already blazing house. 

‘*So everything is gone, Mr. Haston ?” asked Lyola, 
the next morning, when he called at the neighbor’s 
where the despoiled family had found refuge. 

‘*Yes, everything except what we carried,” was the 
reply. 

“The land is there, I suppose,’ 
smiling. 

“* Yes, to bless somebody else,” sneered Blandy, who 
had accompanied his friend. ‘‘ Well, we'll get some 
place for you, don’t worry,” the land-agent hurried on. 
‘Tl have to go back to the office now. Can’t you come 
up this afternoon, Miss Murrey ?” 

**Tll see,” was the answer, and he had gone. 

“Yes, we'll find a place for you, Lyola,” repeated 
Haston, as they walked along the street together. The 
wind had died away, and an almost ethereal clearness 
flooded the greening earth. ‘ And, Lyola, I want you 
to let me find a place for you by my side. Be my wife, 
darling ?” 

There was a soft-tinted haze at yonder rim of horizon, 
but it was not softer than the hue that dyed the list- 
ener’s cheek. There was a joyous meadow-larl: hurl- 


’ 


said the girl, half 
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its beginning upon his first visit, and had deepened until 
it had brought him West again, and had kept him here 
determined to win the jewel he had admired, if possible. 
Then the answer welled up, strong and clear, and it was, 
77. 

So there were the usual ‘‘I told you so’s.” There was 
a short waiting, a quiet wedding, and one afternoon in 
May a newly mated pair were gazing alternately into each 
other’s eyes and upon the fading landscape through 
which an eastward-bound Pullman was rollin;*. 

‘*T want to tell you something, Joe,” said the lady, as 
she edged closer to her husband. 

“Tell me anything ; it will be welcome,” was the lover- 
like answer. 

“You thought I was poor, Joe, when you married 
me, did you not ?” 

Joe didn’t answer, and she went on. 

**Well, I am not quite a beggar. You know that 
quarter-section south of town ?” 

re,” 

** Well, it’s mine—that is, I’ve claimed it.” 

‘**Is it possible ?” exclaimed the gentleman, ‘ Aren’t 
you going to keep it ?” 





| 


‘Why, of course ; it’s worth lots of money. I hear 
Mr. Blandy say he’d give the owner five thousand dollars 
for it.” 

‘Why don’t he, then ?” 


‘He doesn’t know who owns it. He has not been to 


ing forth floods of melody near by, but his song was not | Wasturna to look at the records.” 

**You should have some breaking done.” 

*“T am going to, when we get home. There aro two 
months yet. Aren’t you glad, Joc ?” 


sweeter than was the answer that came from that same 
listener. But the answer did not come yet. It did not 
come until the speaker had told how his interest had had 
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Of course Joe was glad. He would have been glad if 
she had been talking of the conjugation of a Greek verb, 
and he told her so, very emphatically. 

It was several years ago that the events took place 
which made Joseph Haston a married man and a West- 
ern landowner at one blow. I visited him at Sunda last 
Summer. His elegant residence stands in the midst of 
his mammoth “addition” to the city. The prophecies 
of Blandy have been fulfilled, and solid blocks stand 
where once the prairie-fire swept at will. The old 
claim is the most valuable part of the city. 

After dinner, as we sat in the library, Lyola asleep on 
a lounge in the corner, Joe told me the story of the fire 
and of the Pullman, that I havo told you. Then he 
added : 

“You see, when I went up to Wasturna to take that 
claim, I found the name ‘‘ Murrey,” and as I had admired 
Blandy’s pretty clerk, I made a pretty shrewd guess as 
to who it was that was ahead of me. A few inquiries let 
me into the scheme, but I laid low and kept Blandy off 
the scent. I thought I’d tell when I went back ; but 
then, I thought she’d enjoy it, and so I kept still about 
the matter. ButI could scarcely refrain from laughing 
outright when she confided the whole thing to me, that 
day in the Pull——” 

Whiz! came a heavy album from the direction of the 
lounge. So true was the aim that Joe was sent headlong 
to the floor. 

‘“*You horrid man, to deceive me so!” cried Lyola, 
rushing forward. Then, as she saw a few drops of blood 
upon Joe’s forehead, she sobbed, with a woman’s vacilla- 
tion : ‘Oh, Joc, I didn’t mean to. It’s all right.” 

It was all right whether she meant to or not, as Joe 
assured her when the slight flesh-wound was bandaged. 

It was then that Lyola told her side of the story, and 
completed this tale of the Forgotten Claim. 








TANGIER. 
By L. E. C, 


We round the “ Point de l'Europe,” the great, barren, 
fortified rock of England, and glide past the beautiful, 
calm Bay of Algeciras, with the snow-capped Sierras 
rising behind. To our left, on the African coast, is Ceuta, 
the Septem-frates of the Romans, to-day a presidio of 
Spain, which supplies much of the European population 
of the towns in the interior of Morocco; and here those 
renegades, embracing Mohammedanism, live under the 
protection of tho Sultan. On we steam through the 
Straits, and, although the month of January, the cool 
breeze is welcome that comes to us from the ocean ; the 
seagulls wheel and soar, and dip their gray-white wings 
in the hlue, tideless depths. 

The first shades of night show the lights of Tangier, 
but only those of the lighthouse, for the town remains 
wrapped in darkness. We anchor about half a mile from 
the shore ; for sand accumulating round the ruined mole 
forms a dangerous reef, and the shore shelves gradually. 
A boat, with dusky, white -turbaned oarsmen, comes to 
meet us; we descend, and with a steady motion are 
pulled to the little landing. Nota single light to guide 
us up the narrow, ill-paved alley—for it cannot be called 
a street—nothing but the lantern carried by one of the 
agency who had come out to meet the ship. 

It was after eight o’clock ; therefore the gates of the 
town were closed, watched by an ‘‘incorruptible guard- 
ian,” who, for the consideration of a franc, opens the por- 
tals and lets us pass. Inside, the same darkness reigns, 
and a stillness that is only broken by our voices and foot- 
falls. To all appearances bundles of dirty rags lie on 
the ground, or on the stone seats built against the 
houses; but on close inspection they prove to be human 
beings, who, when it is fine, pass the night thus, if it 
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rains, why, they huddle under some archway, and bless | 
Allah five time a day for the good things which they | 


enjoy. Our feet strike against rough, protruding stones, 


or sink into holes ; while one moment we are going up a | 


hill, the next we are descending a steep incline. In this 
way we make our way across the town, which is more like 
a necropolis than a city, for not a light or sound betrays 
the presence of an inhabitant in those low, white houses. 

We reach the Southern Gate, through which the little 
silver coin takes us without difficulty. Now we are in 
the large outside market ; weird forms of animals pierce 
the darkness, and an occasional cry of the camel startles 
one. But, arriving at the hotel-ground —‘“ Villa de France 
Hotel "— we find a well-paved puthway, which mounts 
from terrace to terrace; on either side roses and other 
flowers send up a delicious perfume, 
transformation presents the bright, cheerful vestibule of 
the hotel, with its low, comfortable chairs and skin rugs ! 
A fire burns in the cozy sitting-room, and on the table are 
illustrated papers and periodicals of England and France. 
The remainder of the house is in keeping with the lower 
part ; even electric bells have found their way to queer 
old Tangier. 

The next morning breaks warm and sunny, with a pro- 
mise of a Summer heat at noon, not over-welcome to us 
from the North. Our windows overlook the Soc-de-Barra, 


or exterior market, through which we had passed the | 


night before. Now all is animation, for it is market-day. 
We hasten to go down. 

It is a vast, irregular plain, bordered on one side by 
the walls of the town and the beautiful gardens belong- 
ing to the residence of the Swedish Consul, and then 
stretching away to the open country. On the higher 
ground are pitched numerous tents, where live the Moors 
while waiting to set out for Fez, Morocco or Mecca ; 
for this is the place of departure for all caravans and 
missions. Every variety of animal covers the ground: 
Camels, that have come from the interior, laden with 
grain, dates and oranges ; others awaiting their burden 
to start on a long, fatiguing journey, and gleaning, in the 
meantime, the meagre herbage that grows in this sandy 
ground ; donkeys with cov/sins (grass baskets made by the 
Arabs) hanging on either side, filled with charcoal, wood, 
chickens, frnit or provisions for sale. And what a con- 
fusing mass of human beings! Groups of Arabs, Moors, 
Jews, Berbers, Rifans and negroes—and a few in European 
dress—standing or sitting, some all in white, others in 
brown, blue, gray oy scarlet burnoose; some with, the 
pointed hood drawn over the head, looking like so many 
Dominican friars ; others, again, with but a single gar- 
ment, the kamis, or chemise, which reaches to the knees, 

ith short, loose sleeves, and fastened round the waist 
with a cord. And what a Babel of tongues! What a 
running hither and thither! Servants doing their mas- 

‘rs’ errands; Arabs hunting for a strayed donkey or 
mule, or driving them through the crowd, guiding them 
with a stick, as one does a team of oxen, for here no 
bridle is used on a mule or burrico. What vociferating, 
and gesticulating, and bargaining !—for nothing is bought 
or sold in this country without the owner calling on 
Allah to witness that he is letting you have the article 
for almost nothing ; while the buyer, particularly if he 
be an European, declares that it is robbery to ask such, 
a price, and that the article is not worth the quarter, 
etc. And as time is not of the least consequence here, 
the trading for a horse, or a donkey, or even a chicken, 
will go on until sundown. 
pair to the tent for coffee, smoke, play a game of chance, 


and then return to the charge once more. Lower down, 
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What a complete | 
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Two bargainers will even re- | 








near the walls of the town, are the Arabs, squatted on 
large, round grass mats, surrounded with their wares— 
fruits, bread, vegetables, baskets, cotton goods, and 
hens and chickens, which are making vain struggles to 
regain their liberty, or, at least, to stand upon their 
legs, which are securely fastened with a piece of dirty 


rag. Here, also, come the women from the country, with 
the coarse earthen pottery, the only cooking - utensils 


used by the Arabs. To-day the scene is incomplete ; one 
feature of other days has disappeared. Civilized Tan- 
gier no longer holds the slave-market. 

We pass through the city gate, or, rather, door, and, 
keeping to our left, ascend the hill which leads to the 
Casba. We arrive at an open place, which is deserted 
except for a few beggars, who are sleeping in the sun 
regardless of the flies, and the sentinels, who smoke, or 
tell their beads at the palace-door. Here are, also, 
situated the prison and tribunal of justice ; but in this 
land, where money is the prime mover of and for all, 
there is very little hope for the prisoner confined in 
those noisome holes if he is not rich and willing to pay 
the well. Justice is so notoriously venal that 
many of the native population place themselves under 
the protection of the different European consuls. The 
form of naturalization is curious enough. The poor 
oppressed Arab comes with a sheep, whose throat he 
cuts at the entrance of the consulate. To this form of 
| request no refusal is possible, and he is thenceforward 
as well defended and protected as the most loyal Furo- 
pean subject. But this protection extended by the con- 
suls is now objected to by the Sultan, who has appealed 
to the different Powers to prevent its further continu- 
Meanwhile, the dread of arbitrary exactions at 
the hands of officials makes Moor and Jew throughout 
Morocco conceal wealth as men would a crime, and 
affect the very depths of poverty. All the buildings 
are so gloomy that one may mistake the palace for the 
prison. We turn from those dreary habitations to the 
magnificent view of sea, hill and bay, and the entire 
town, dazzling by its whiteness in the strong sunshine, 
relieved only by a fig-tree, or palm, that rears its head 
above the wall. We can see, across the flat roofs of the 
houses, those terraces where the Moorish beauties take 
their airings unprofaned by the gaze of man ; we see the 
flags of the different legations drooping in the still air, 
but more powerful in their protection than a band of 
armed men ; and the minarets of the mosques, so clean- 
cut against the sky; then the thickly wooded hills that 
line the coast, and down below the strip of deserted 
shore. In the bay lie some Spanish feluccas and the 
whole Moorish fleet, which consists of a single vessel, 
the Massanieh, which has nothing of beauty in her out- 
lines; and as a contrast to her is the little French 
steamer which brought us, trim and yacht -like in her 
proportions, 

Tangier stands on the western side of a shallow bay, 
on rocky ground that rises steeply from the shore. West- 
ward the hills gradually rise in swelling undulations to- 
ward the Djebel Kebir, that ends in the promontory of 
Cape Spartel. The shore of the bay on the east is low 
and sandy, backed by the rugged Angera Mountains. 

We descend the hill, which resembles much the dried 
bed of a torrent, and are careful of our steps, so as not to 
make our entry into the town head foremost. The in- 
side of the town is certainly curious. Narrow, winding 
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| passages take the place of streets—in some places so nar- 
row that the houses join, forming an arch. Then we 
Sometimes we are obliged to flat- 
! ten ourselves against the wall, so as to allow a donkey 


| have to go single file. 
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er mule laden with merchandise to pass. Again, it is 
some Moors, who glide one after the other, like so many 
phantoms, silent and noiseless ; or we meet women with 
their haiks drawn closely around them, leavivg but one 
eye visible, with sometimes a small bit of yellowish fore- 
head, and the henna-tinted fingers which tightly clasp 
this shroud-like garment. Their toes are usually tinted 
like their fingers, and thrust into yellow slippers ; the 
poorer ones going barefooted. Some are timid and 
shrinking, and creep close to the walls if they should 
meet a European. Others will throw a saucy, provok- 
ing glance from the one uncovered eye, as they disap- 
pear through the dark doorway of one of the sepulchral- 
looking houses. But generally they have a sad, weary 
air of patient beasts of burden. The little girls who are 
young enough to enjoy unvailed liberty are pretty, with 
full faces, good, black intelligent eyes and rosy lips ; but 
at thirty they will be old and withered. The houses are 
nearly all without windows, many but one story high ; 
here and there a door in form of Moorish ogive, an arab- 
esque window, a strip of red low down on the wall, or a 
figure of a hand painted in black close to the door—a 
talisman, found all through the Kast, to avert evil from 
the house. But the smells—good heavens! the smells !— 
that of dark savage and kif predominating. 

We wandered thus for over an hour, unable to ex- 
tricate ourselves from this labyrinth of passages. There 
are no landmarks to guide us; but every turn so much 
resembled the other that we could not tell if we were not 
all the time going over the same ground, which we found, 
on better acquaintance with the town, was precisely what 
we had been dving, and we met no Arab who could speak 
either French or English. However, just when it seemed 
as if a spell had come over us, and that we should have 
to pass the rest of our lives like the Wandering Jew, we 
reached the end of a street where a piece of wall pro- 
jected that almost barred the way. Beyond was a dark 
eorner, for the houses jained over our heads, We con- 
tinued on, and another turn brought us into a small, 
epen place where were fruit and provision stalls, and a 
pleasant voice wished us, in good French, a ‘‘ Bonjour !” 
It came from an atlaché of the French Legation, who 
had come on board the ship on our arrival. He kindly 
joffered to conduct us to the Square, the civilized part of 
ithe town. Again we dive down alleyways, and follow 
evooked lanes and twists and turns. Our guide pointed 
out to us the residences of the rich Moors of Tangier. 
We almost dislocated our necks in trying to get a view 
ef the second stories, so narrow was the space between 
the houses. 

For a very few minutes we are in the only Square that 
Tangier can boast of. It is a small, rectangular place, 
which divides the main street in two, surrounded by 
shops and stalls; for this is the city market, as well as 
the lounging or gathering place for all Tangier. Here 
ene meets the atéachés from the different legations ; the 
Arab interpreters, who speak fluently English, French 
and Spanish ; the poor, foot-worn courier, with letters 
from Fez and Morocco ; the traveler, although one sel- 
dom comes ; in fact, all those whose business or pleas- 
ure does not detain them elsewhere, for here one hears 
all the news: the latest movement of the Sultan, and the 
last scandal from Paris ; the project of a boar-hunt, or 
the rising of some tribe of the mountains. And what a 
grouping of forms and faces! What a blending of colors! 
No harsh tints, nothing that can offend the most artistic 
eye: the rich Moor, in voluminous robes of the finest 
texture, and scarlet or blue burnoose, with the most 
fleecy of caiques, that almost indescribable article of the 





Moorish dress, which he winds around his turban and 
then folds loosely round his neck and shoulders. Some 
have stockings coming to the ankle, and yellow or red 
slippers. There are Jews, with the unmistakable features 
which characterize the Beni Israel under no matter what 
sky. They wear a garment very much like a dressing- 
gown, generally of a dark color, and fastened round the 
waist with a red girdle ; a black cap, wide, white trousers 
that reach almost to the ankles, and yellow slippers, 
The Jewish quarter, the Mellah (accursed ground), pre- 
sents a marked contrast with the rest of the town, for the 
Hebrew women wear dresses of the most glaring colors— 
blue, violet, bright green, yellow and scarlet. 

We make the tour of the shops and stalls. The Moor- 
ish shops are most curious. They are but alcoves raised 
above the street, the buyer standing at a window while he 
makes his purchases. The Moor is always seated cross- 
legged, his goods on shelves, or piled up on the floor. 
Unless actively engaged, they resemble wax figures more 
than human beings, their eyes alone betraying that they 
are alive. Sometimes it is a money-changer’s we look in. 
A small heap of money is piled on the carpet, and he is 
lying down dreaming with his eyes open, or smoking 
his long pipe, or, if it is one of the canonical hours of 
prayer, with all their greed of money and love of a bar- 
gain, particularly where they can fleece a Christian, no- 
thing will sway them from their devotions. 

Around the Square are circled the different houses of 
the legations. They seem like palaces in comparison 
with the miserable dwellings of the Moors. 

Cries of ‘‘ Balak! balak!” (Take care!) and we step 
aside to let some camels pass as they come down the 
street, swinging their long necks from side to side, and 
pushing their way through the crowd regardless of any 
havoc they may create. And mules and donkeys, sturdy 
little chaps that trot briskly along with their loads of 
wood or charcoal, or sacks of fodder, for those are the 
only means of transport, there being no wagons or vehicle 
of conveyance in the town. Nor has Tangier ever seen 
but one vehicle, which was in 1839, when Prince Fred- 
erick of Hesse-Darmstadt made a visit to this African 
city. He was prohibited by the authorities from going 
out in a carriage. He then wrote to the Sultan, offering 
to pave the principal street at his own expense if he 
would grant him permission to use his carriage within 
the precincts of the town. 

‘‘T permit it,” answered the Sultan, “and willingly ; 
but on one condition—that the carriage shall be without 
wheels ; because, being protector of the faithful, I cannot 
expose my subjects to be crushed by a Christian.” 

The Prince availed himself of the permission with the 
conditions ; and there are many still in Tangier who re- 
member having seen him going about in a carriage sus- 
pended between two mules. 

The religion of Morocco does not permit a Christian to 
enter a mosque, but we could glance through the open 
door. Sometimes there would come to us the odor of 
sweet incense and the chant of the Moorish hymns, 
which recalled to me the intoning of a high mass in our 
large European cathedrals. 

And this is Tangier, the Tandga, ‘“‘city protected by 
the Lord,” the Tingis which gave its name to Tingistan- 
ian Mauritania, and which, after its foundation by the 
Pheenicians, has passed successively from the hands of 
the Romans into those of the Vandals, Greeks, Visigoths, 
Arabs, Portuguese, and to the English as the dower of 
the Queen of Charles II. To-day it is a town of 20,000 
inhabitants, considered by its sister cities as prostituted 
to the Christians ; although there is but one chapel in 
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the entire town, there on your left, as you go up the main | but can hear his monotonous tones as he chants a verse 


street, close to the residence of the Moorish minister. 
Outside the walls of the town are the residences of the 
different ministers and consuls. They are pretty houses, 
surrounded by gardens, which are a complete wilderness 
of green—palms, the Barbary fig, with its leaves an inch 
thick, the tree laden with red fruit; the common fig, 


oaks, acacia, oleanders, and geraniums feet high, with | 


leaves as large as a Japanese fan, and clusters of blos- 


soms which are small bouquets; and vines that climb | 


and twine themselves from branch to branch and from 
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tree to tree. They are girdled in by hedges of spear- 
like aloes, the points of which, attached to the fibres, are 
used by the Arabs to sew up their wounds. Beyond 
those gardens are patches of young green, or fields of 
stubble, or fallow earth, which stretch away to the hills. 

The most pleasant excursion we made was to the Caves 
of Hercules. They are situated on the water’s edge, but, 
owing to the strong surf and steep rock, are inaccessible 
from the sea. The ride from Tangier takes us through 
green valleys, watered by sunny streams; and fertile 
plains, wheze herds of cattle pasture. A white speck 
indicates the herdsman. Sometimes we do not see him, 









from the Koran. Hills where grows the gum-cistus, and 
patches of beans by the roadside, their white blossoms 
filling the air with a rare, delicious perfume ; past Cubes 
(Arab shrines) shaded by palms or carob-trees. We 
meet Arabs on foot, who greet us with a friendly Aly- 
cume Salaam ; and Moors on horseback, with a mounted 
escort—rich sheiks, no doubt ; others, again, riding two 
on a poor burrico, like the ancient Numidians; and 
women who muffle their faces more closely as we ap- 
proach. Then the road descends through the village of 
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Meduna—small houses composed of mud, and 

hedges of aloes and Barbary fig. And beyond all 

the great, broad ocean, lying blue and tranquil 

beneath a bluer sky, intense with the heat of an 
African noontide sun. 

The entrance to the caves commences some dis- 
tance inland ; and after groping our way through a wind- 
ing passage, we find ourselves in a magnificent cave, 
well worthy of its dedication to the son of Jupiter. A 
number of Moors are at work hewing millstones from 
out of the solid walls of the cave. Those white-robed 
figures look weird in the dim light, calling up old bib- 
lical pictures. Out on a ledge of rock one sees the sea 


rolling itself into waves, and then, dashing through the 
narrow opening, break into white foam against the un- 
yielding rock, sending a volley of spray high in the air. 
And so, day after day and year after year, in sunny 
weather and in foul, three thousand miles of ocean las! 
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themselves against those rocks. It falls back as if with 
a great sob, and a thousand echoes give back the moan. 
But one day the sea will gain in the great battle it is 
fighting, and will sweep far inland—but we will not live 
to see it. 

I turn from the war between sea and rock to other 
more joyous sounds. The lunch-cloth is spread, and in 
a corner a gray curl of smoke ascends, telling where 
some delicions Arab coffee is preparing for our use. 

Our road home lay past Cape Spartel, the Ampelu- 
sium of the ancients. We stopped to visit the famous 
lighthouse, which is built on the summit of the mount- 
ain. We were courageous enough to climb up to the 
great lantern, which sends its rays a distance of twenty- 
five miles. From here we can look at two seas and two 
continents —the Atlantic, called by the Arabs Bar-el- 
Dolma, the Sea of Darkness ; and to our right the last 
waters of the blue inland sea ; the Spanish coast from 
Cape Trafalgar to Cape Algeciras, and the African coast 
xs far as Ceuta. We continue our route along the edge 
of the cliffs and over the mountains, now turning purple 
ia the growing twilight. Soon we see Tangier, bathed 
in the gold and crimson tints of the dying day. And 
how peaceful it was all around us! Not the faintest 
cloud nor vapory smoke of city to dull the outline, nor 
shriek of railroad-whistle nor buzz of machinery to come 
to us across the stillness. All is peace. And when we 
enter the Soc the animals are asleep, and figures of 
Moors in white and brown burnooses are stretched on 
the ground. 

There is one custom in vogue in Morocco which might 
be adopted with much benefit into the most refined 
circles of civilized society. It is this: Every woman 
found guilty of talking scandal is condemned to have 
her lips rubbed with red pepper. Some pious old ladies 
will, I think, fold their hands and say with the Moors: 
“It is for some wise and good purpose that Allah has 
rpread the sea between thy land and mine. May Allah 
be praised!” 


he may be wrong himself, yet he clears the way for 
others, and may chance to make even his errors sub- 
servient to the cause of truth. 


KNOWLEDGE is valuable as a lever to lift men and | 


women to a higher plane of being; but it is not in it- 
self the be-all and the end-all of existence. The passion 
for knowing is superior to the knowledge itself, but both 
together are not sufficient to insure the welfare of a na- 
tion. There must, also, be the desire, the effort, and the 
wisdom so to use the knowledge as to improve and exalt 
the character, and so to cultivate the whole nature of 
those we teach as to make them not only better scholars, 
but better and nobler men and women. 


Anoruzn little anecdote, told sometimes of other trage- 
dians, but which really happened to Macready, may be 
worth repeating. He depended very much in “ Virgin- 
ius”’—one of his finest parts—upon a very subordinate 
actor’s emphasis and delivery of a certain line. At re- 
hearsal, on one occasion, he was very patient, and re- 
peated the words, as he wished them spoken, over and 
ever again to the young actor, who in vain tried to catch 
his instructor’s tone. At last Macready said, ‘‘ Surely, 
man, it’s easy enough—can’t you speak the words as 
do?” ‘*No, sir, I can’t,” was the actor’s reply, ‘‘or I 
I might be in your position, instead of earning only thirty 
shillings a week.” 
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AUTUMN. 


By SUSANNA J, 





BRIGHT-HAIRED Autumn, drawing near, 
Greets us with a kingly grace; 
Welcome are his plenteous cheor 
And his smiling face; 
For to rich and poor he brings 
Goodly gifts in either hand. 
Ilark, how blithely Labor sings 
Where the corn-sheaves stand! 


See the happy children go 
Nutting down the meadow-side, 
Where the round-leaved hazels grow 
And bright clusters hide! 
Round the elm-tree’s twisted root 
Giitt’ring webs the spider weaves 
Trails the bramble’s glossy fruit 
Set with golden leaves. 


Spring, thou hast a promise sweet; 
Summer, thou art ever dear; 
Autumn with glad hearts we greet 

King of all the Year. 

When his pleasant reign is done, 
Chill December's hoary face 
Lightens up with Christmas fun— 

This is Winter's grace. 


liv'ry changing season brings 
Freshness to our world so fair; 
Swect are Summer wanderings 
In the balmy air. 
Welcome Autumn’s harvest-store, 
Welcome Yuletide’s mirth and glow; 
Welcome, too, when storms are o’er, 
Spring’s soft breezes blow! 


| | 
| 
| 


| 
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3y ALEXANDER HI. Japp, LL.D., F.R.S.E, 


In one of the finest passages in the ‘‘ Paradise Los!” 
Milton painted the throne on which Satan sat, ‘‘ by merit 
raised to that bad eminence,” as outshining the “ wealth 


| of Ormuz and of Ind,” and described the gorgeous East 
A man who works beyond the surface of things, though | 


as with richest hand showering on her kings ‘“ barbaric 
pearl and gold.” 

What might seem at the first glance somewhat out of 
keeping, on a more close examination only attests the 
exactitude of Milton’s knowledge. For it might be asked 
why pearls are here alone associated with gold? Are 
there not rubies and emeralds, opals and diamonds and 
sapphires, and the topaz, the beryl and the chalcedony, 
and the turquoise and the onyx, and the jasper and the 
carbuncle ? These are all more gorgeous than the pear! ; 
and if the marks of barbaric taste are, as is usually 
assumed, flash of color, and variety, and radiance, then 
surely is the pearl the very last of gems to be so chosen 
out and celebrated. 

Barbaric pearl and gold! 

At first sight the words seem to be contradictory ; in 
the subdued color and modest purity of the pearl there is 
nothing of ‘‘ barbaric gorgeousness.’’ In most regions of 
the East, however, and particularly in Persia, in ancient 
times the pearl was ranked the first of all gems ; and no 
end of legend and myth was associated with it. Even in 


India, which furnishes a partial exception, as putting 
first the diamond, the Hindoos endowed Vishnu with the 
special honor of having created pearls; and all their 
gods are so richly decorated with pearls as to have awak- 
ened in the minds of many travelers no little surprise 
and admiration, 

The Egyptians, Babylonians and Assyrians, as well as 
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Persians, held them in highest esteem, and the ancient 


Mexicans were in no whit behind in their appreciation | 


and reverence. ‘The Palace of Montezuma, we read, was 
s‘udded with pearls and emeralds, and the Az ee kings 
possessed specimens of pearls of the utmost value, got, 
as is believed, from the pearl-fisheries of Panama. 

In the barbaric East, therefore (for India was even in 
those days scarcely barbaric), the pearl took precedence 
of all other precions stones ; and Milton was quite right 
wher he spoke of the gorgeous East, with richest hand 
showering on her kings ‘‘ barbaric pearl and gold.” 

The ancients do not seem to have had any clear con- 
eoption of the natural process by which pearls are pro- 
daced, and it is possible enough that they would have 
rejected it, even had it been made known to them. 
Greeks and Romans, so far as we can ascertain, were in 
this no whit in advance of Egyptians, Persians and Baby- 
lonians. 
vague enough on this subject, as on many others which 
science has made plain. One can scarcely restrain a 
smile as one reads these words of Pliny, whom, more- 
over, one could scarcely wish to have been deceived, 
such a pretty poem has he made of it. 

‘* Pearls,” says he, ‘‘ are great or small, better or worse, 
according to the quantity and quality of the dew they 
received. For if the dew were pure and clear that went 
into them, then were the pearls fair and orient ; if thick 
and troubled, then the pearls likewise were demure, foul 
and dullish ; whereby, no doubt, it is apparent and pla‘n 
that they participate more of the air and dew than of the 
water and sea, for according as the morning is fair so are 
they clear ; otherwise, if it be misty and cloudy, they will 
be misty and thick in color. Cloudy weather spoiled 
their color, lightning stopped their growth, and thunder 
made the shell-fish miscarry altogether and eject hollow 
husks, called Physemata, or bubbles.” 

To turn from the fancy and romance of the ancients 


to the sober facts of nature is only to find a truer ro- 
mance. 
The pearl is simply the secretion of the common sub- 


atance, carbonate of lime, which is drawn in by the oyster 
from the water, and employed, mixed with some fluid 
proper to itself, and along with some extremely thin, 
almost transparent membrane, in forming the lining of 
its shell. 

What is called the mantle of the bivalve is the medium 
of this secretion. The peculiar nacreous lustre, the soft, 
shimmering, subdued gleam, is caused by these being 
laid on alternately, in exceedingly thin layers, in slow 
succession ; these layers not being absolutely smooth, 
but having a gentle, almost unnoticeable, series of waves 
er undulations, which ure easily detected by scientific 
instruments and are invariably present. This is so cer- 
tain, says a good authority, Mr. Hugh Owen, that ‘‘a 
similar nacreous lustre has been produced on buttons 
by engraving a steel die with a diamond point in a regu- 
lar series of undulating lines, and then striking the but- 
ton as a coin would be struck.” 

The gem is due either to some wound, which throws 
off osseous particles, or to some irritating substance— 
such as a grain of sand finding its way within the shell, 
against which the oyster fortifies itself by wrapping it 
round in layer after layer of the same substance as that 
with which it lines its shell. In the centre of every 
pearl, it is said by scientific men, there will be found in 
eu'ting it some such particle as this. 

The creature thus translates the cause of its pain or 
discomfort into a beautiful object, which has given rise 
to many fine thoughts and images ; and none, perhaps, 


Even in the days of Pliny, men’s ideas were | do not equally produce pearls in all localities. 


is finer than that of Jean Paul Richter, the great German 
romance-writer, when he says: ‘ Afflictions and disap- 
pointments to the true character are only means to its 
beautifying and perfecting, as the oyster, when it is in- 
jured, closes the wound with a pearl.” 

The knowledge of this fact has led to no end of in- 
genuity in introducing particles of various kinds within 
the shell of the bivalve» The Chinese, perhaps, have 
outstripped all others in this clever device. They intro- 
duce minute images of their gods, and grotesque figures 
of animals, into the open shell of the Chinese mussel, 


| which, after a certain time, are found coated over with 


| the secretion we call mother-of-pearl. 


They are then 
withdrawn, and find ready sale ; some of them being of 
considerable value. But though much has been made 


clear regarding the circumstances of production, there 














are points still unsettled. The bivalves abound ; but they 
The most 
probable explanation is that the chemical constituents of 
the water have much to do with it, and, of course, they 
vary indefinitely —not only in different waters, but in 
the same waters at different times. 

There are several species of bivalves which produce 
pearls.. From that named Unio margaritiferus is derived 
the supply in Britain ; while the pearl mussel—Melea- 
grina margaritifera—is the source of the Oriental supply. 
Those derived from others are of little or no value, and 
vary in color from pinky purple to rose-color, some being 
almost b'ack. The British pearl-producing bivalve is 
fornlin some of the mountain streams of England and 
Wales, and more abundantly in- some of the mountain 
streams of Scotland ; but, seeing that out of every hun- 
dred bivalves opened there may be found only one pearl, 
and even that of little value, it may be guessed that 
pearl-fishing in Great Britain can scarcely be a very pro- 
fitable calling—though it must be said that, owing to a 
passion for rose-colored pearls which set in among the 
ladies of Paris a few years ago, some good has been done 
to the Scotch pearl-fisheries ; for pearls of a rose-color 
are more frequently found there than elsewhere. 

Many and varied, too, are the methods which have 
been adopted for the securing of these precious gems. 

One of the earliest Arab geographers, in the ninth cen- 
tury, describes the habits of the pearl-divers with which 
he was acquainted. They filled their ears with cotton 
and oil, and compressed theiy nostrils with tortoise-shell 
before they dived. This practice, we believe, continues 
among the pearl-divers of the Persian Gulf even to the 
present day. 

Sir J. Emerson Tennant, in his interesting description of 
the pearl-fisheries of Ceylon, gives some very instructive 
details. The diver inserts his foot in a sinking-stone, and 
inhales a full breath. He presses his nostrils with his 
left hand, raises his body as high as he can above the 
water, to gain impetus in the descent, and, the stone 
being at that moment liberated, he sinks rapidly to the 
bottom. As soon as this is reached, the stone is drawn 
up; and the diver, having thrown himself on his face, 
with all alacrity fills his basket. Ata given signal this 
is drawn up by the cord which is attached to it, and held 
above by the men in the boat ; and the diver assists his 
ascent by springing on the rope as the basket rises. 

The divers remain about fifty - five seconds under 
water; and accidents are rare. The noise and constant 
excitement of the water, during the fishing season, is 
found to be quite sufficient to protect the men from the 
sharks ; and it may be that additional confidence is 
given to the men by the fact of a shark-charmer being 
present in each boat ! 
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The shells are taken out and thrown upon the shore, 
and as soon as the animals are dead the pearls are easily 
extracted. 
selected from the mass, and are destined to be worked 
out for mother-of-pearl. The more worthless are left, 
and groups of the poorer people may be seen turning 
and turning them over in the hope of finding some 
stray pearl that may have been overlooked. 

Pearls have had their own share in determining the 
history of the world. 

There is no doubt that Julius Cesar found his main in- 
ducement to visit Britain in the reports of great pearls 
to be found there. He is mentioned to have been seen 
weighing British pearls in his hand, and comparing them 
with others from the East, but a short time before his 


The thickest and finest shells are carefully | 
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Scotland to London to the value of £10,000, and these 
were mainly taken from the Tay and Isla. And year by 
year the trade languished, until an Edinburgh jeweler of 
enterprise made the generous offer to purchase all that 
were brought to him. The highest price given for a 
single pearl has not, so far as we know, exceeded £60. 

Endeavors have been made to imitate pearls, just as 
endeavors have been made to manufacture diamonds, 
but not with much success. Nor is this anything new. 
The Romans and the other early nations of Europe en- 
deavored to unite and file pieces of shell into the form 
| of spherical pearls ; but no one of the least skill or judg- 
ment was likely to be deceived by them, though as orna- 
ments they no doubt had their claims. 

In 1680, Jacquin, a rosary-maker of Paris, filled hollow 
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THE PRISON, TANGIER.—SEE PAGE 485. 


expedition to Britain was undertaken. We know that | glass beads with the scales of a small river - fish (the 
he shared to the full the Roman love of pearls. On his | bleak), putting them through some process of condens- 


return to Rome from Britain the breast-plate which he | 


dedicated to the Venus Genetrix was formed from pearls 
taken from British waters. 

We have thus conclusive proof of two things : (1) That 
Cresar’s main aim was not forgotten in the midst of the 
warlike and imperial ambitions which in the Romans | 
always mixed with and modified any personal or nar- | 
rower preference ; and (2) that the ancient Britons knew 
the value of pearls and worked their waters for them, 
that they traded in them, and that they found their way 
to distant regions of the earth even at that early period. 
But pearl-fishing was for a long course of centuries iti 
abeyance in Britain. 

The revival of the pearl-fishing in Scotland is of com- 
paratively recent date. In 1761, pearls were sent from | 


ation ; and since then the world has been at no loss to 
procure what superficially passes for beads and pearl 
necklaces. 

No city in the world, we read, was ever richer in pre- 
cious pearls than Rome in the time of the Cwsars. 
Special mention is made of Lollia Pollena, the wife of 
Caius Caligula. ‘I have seen her,” says Pliny, ‘so 
bedecked with emeralds and pearls disposed in rows, 
ranks and courses, one by another, round about the 
attire of her head, her cowl, her peruke of hair, her 
bandgrace and chaplet, hanging at her ears, round her 
neck as an ornament in a carcanet, upon her wrists as 
bracelets, and on her fingers in rings, that she glittered 
and shone like the sun as she went.” The habit was 
so common, of uciag pearls as 2 base to throw up the 
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brilliance of other gems, that we may, perhaps, believe | 
even in Caligula’s slippers of pearls, with rubies and em- 
eralds set upon them like flowers. 

The Roman ladies had a special favor for pearls as ear- | 
rings, and it was one of their consuming ambitions to 
possess exceptionally fine specimens for this purpose. 
They preferred the pear-shaped pearls, and often wore 
two or three of them strung together. They jingled 
gently as they moved about—fitting accompaniment, it 
may be said, to their graceful movements—and from 
this jingling they got their name, which was crotalia, or 
**rattlers.” 

And the taste of the Roman ladies for pearls has per- 
petuated itself, though other of the ancient luxurious | 
habits which, in their case, accompanied it have long 
died out. The women of Florence even now are not 
contented if they do not possess a necklet of pearls, and | 
this generally forms the marriage portion of the middle- 
class women. It is thought, just as it was in ancient 
Rome, that this gives an air of respectability, and forms | 
a& sure protection from insults in the streets or else- 
where. 

Pearls are only twice mentioned in the authorized 
version of the Old Testament, and both times it is used 
as a symbol of wisdom. 

“Some critics have held that the Hebrew word did not 
exactly mean pearl; but since there can be no doubt that 
our Saviour referred to the true pearl when He spoke of 
the ‘‘ pearl of great price,” we may the more implicitly 
accept it, and gather, from the use of the pearl as a figure 
by the Jewish writers, that a perfect pearl has been rare 
in all ages, and considered of the greatest value. 

As may be presumed, from what we have just said, 
the Romans classed first among pearls those which were 
pear-shaped, and gave to them the name of unio, or 
unique, @ name now in our scientific terminology at- 
tached with fitness, as we have seen, to the species of 
mollusk from which some of the most perfect pearls are 
obtained. 

“To be perfect,” says Mr. Emmanuel, in his valuable 
work on gems, ‘a pearl must be of perfectly pure white 
color ; it must be perfectly round or drop -shaped ; it 
must be slightly transparent ; it must be free from spots 
or blemish ; and it must possess the lustre characteristic 
of the gem.” 

At the breaking up of the crown treasury of France, in 
1791, a magnificent large spherical pearl, unbored, was 
sold for $40,000 ; and two pear-shaped ones, whigh each 
weighed 214 grains, were valued at $60,000. Another | 
famous pearl of history was that sold to Philip IV. of | 
Spain in 1625. It is said that the Shah of Persia is the | 

| 
| 


happy possessor of a pearl valued at $300,000—a goodly 
estate in small compass, light and portable—and the 
Imam of Muscat one for which he has been offered 
$150,000. : 

The second division in the Roman classification of 
pearls was ‘“‘ Margarites,” which included pearls of any 
shape for color, large and misshapen often ; but often, 
too, of exceptional purity and beauty. The jewelers of 
the Cinque-Cento period, with the fertile ingenuity that 
distinguished them, gave a new value to these eccentric 
specimens by mounting them in styles as eccentric. 
Mermaids and sea-monsters were favorite designs ; and 
some illustrations of this treatment are to be seen in 
collections in Great Britain, notably in the Devonshire 
Cabinet. 

Unlike most gems, the pearl comes to us fresh, pure, 
lustrous, direct from the hand of Nature. Other precious 
stones undergo much careful labor at the hands of the | 


| colored pearls among the ladies of Paris. 


lapidary, and sometimes owe much to his art. Diamond- 
cutting is indeed a branch of art, and cameo-carving is a 
yet higher one. But the pearl owes nothing to man. 

This, perhaps, has a good deal to do with the senti- 
ments we cherish toward it. It touches us with the 
same sense of simplicity and truth as the mountain daisy 
or the wild rose. It is absolutely a gift of Nature’s own. 
When we turn from the brilliant, dazzling coronet of 
diamonds or emeralds to a necklace of pearls, there is a 
sense of relief, of soft refreshment. The eye rests on it 
with quiet, satisfied repose. It seems so truly to typify 
steady and abiding affection, which needs no accessory or 
adornment to make it more attractive. 

sut pearls, despite all this, are not free from the fluct 
uations of fashion and caprice which assail all such com- 
modities. 

We have seen how, for so many years, the Scotti») 
fisheries have been affected by the craving for rose- 
And different 
people in this, as in so many other things, display vary- 
ing tastes and tendencies. The Chinese prefer those of 
a yellow tint—a dark gold -color, as one describes it. 
This tint is peculiar to certain classes of Oriental pearls. 
Those found in Panama, California and the South Pacific 
are more or less dark-looking. 

Pearls are pre-eminently children of the light. Not 
only do they reflect it, but, like flowers, they lose their 
purity and delicacy of color if light is for any lengthene« 
period withdrawn from them. So say they who have 
had most experience of pearls ; and the fact adds a new 
association and poetic suggestiveness, as it were, afford 


| ing another very beautiful hint of distinction between 


them and other gems of purely mineral origin. Those 
who possess fine pearls had better not forget this, and 
keep them too long immured in dark and secret corners, 
however safe. Pearls, we may say, were created to dif- 
fuse gentle pleasure, to delight the eye, as they shine 
simple and translucent. 

We have all heard of that draught in which it was said 
that Cleopatra dissolved her famous pearl, and which she 
drank at that memorable supper. But science gives the 
lie to the possibility. No acid the human stomach could 
receive would be sufficient to dissolve a pearl ; and even 
with the acids of the greatest strength the outer coating: 
are alone discolored or destroyed, and this only after a 
considerable lapse of time. As has been suggested bya 
very good authority on gems—Mr. King—it is likely that 
Cleopatra swallowed the solid gem, or found some other 
means of eluding the vigilance of Antony and those whe 
were with him. Some cynics would say that woman's 
wiles were quite equal to that enterprise or deception. 

References to pearls by great writers, aucient and mod- 
ern, are very plentiful, as the beauty and purity of the 
gem would lead one to expect. 

We have referred to some of the expressions of Script 
ure ; and we have seen how Pliny viewed the matter, giv 
ing in compact version the very unfounded theory of the 
Romans as to the origin and growth of the pearl. Now 
that science has taught us better, literature has only 
found in it, as is invariably the case, a wider field of 
illustration and imagery. ‘lhe very associations insepa- 
rably linked with the name Margaret, which is only an 
adaptation of the Greek for pearl, might themselves be 


cited here. We think of one named Margaret as pure, 


guileless, untouched with the finesse of society, as un- 
spotted by its vices. Something of this Goethe may have 
had in his mind when he named the heroine of ‘‘ Faust” 
Gretchen, or Margaret. 

Wordsworth, too, makes one of the most touching 
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episodes in the ‘‘ Excursion ”’ to cirele round an ill-fated, 
but noble, Margaret. Tennyson, in what is, perhaps, 
the very finest of his elaborate cabinet of female por- 
traits, painted when he was still a young man, has given 
us ‘‘Rare, pale Margaret,” and this is, perhaps, the finest 
of them all. Othello, in his last touching speech, speaks 
of himself as 
**One whose hand, 
Like the base Indian, threw a pearl away 
Richer than all his tribe.” 


To him Desdemona was Margaret—a pearl. He could 
not otherwise have so truly and concisely expressed him- 
self. 

Herrick is not to be outdone by any in bis own line. 
In the midst of his quaint conceits about Julia, he has 
this verse : 

**Some asked how Pearls did grow and where ? 
Then spoke I to my Girl 
To part her lips, and showed them there 
The quarrelets of Peart.” 


The old fable of pearls being generated by contact with 
rice, and actually revived not long ago, is only a mon- 
strous imposture. Mr. Hugh Owen has thus disposed 
of it: ‘‘ The sd-called rice is a marine shell of the genus 
Cyprea, the end or apex of each example carefully filed 
or ground off, to represent the effect of having been fed 
upon by the pearls. The whole is a deliberate and bare- 
faced imposture, and it is to be hoped that when, some 
generations hence, this miserable myth again crops up in 
the repetitive operations of history, some more powerful 
pen than mize may find employment in denouncing the 
shameless attempt to impose upon the credulity of the 
scientific world.” 

Hypocrisy was said by the witty Frenchman to be the 
tribute vice pays to virtue. Such imitations and impost- 
ures are the respect which fraud pays to nature’s un- 
sullied beauty. ° 


HENRY IV. AT CANOSSA. 


Ir was January 21st, 1077, when Henry arrived at Ca- 
nossa. The cold was severe, and the snow lay deep. He 
was lodged at the foot of the castle-steep, and had an 
interview with the Countess Matilda, Hugh, Abbot of 
Clugny, and others, in the chapel of St. Nicolas, of which 
no traces now remain. Three days were spent in debat- 
ing terms of reconciliation; Matilda and Hugb inter- 
ceded with the Pope on the King’s behalf, but Gregory 
was inexorable ; unless Henry surrendered the crown 
into the Pope’s hands the ban should not be taken off. 
Henry could not stoop so low as this, but he made up 
his mind to play the part of a penitent suppliant. Early 
on the morning of January 25th he mounted the winding, 
rocky path, until he reachel the uppermost of the three 
walls—the one which inclosed the castle-yard ; and here, 
before the gateway which still exists, and perpetuates in 


its name, ‘‘Porta di Penitenza,” the memory of this strange | 


event, the King, barefoot, and clad in a coarse woolen 
shirt, stood knocking for admittance. But he knocked 
in vain ; from morning till evening the heir of the Ro- 
man Empire stood shivering outside the fast-closed door. 
Two more days he climbed the rugged path, and stood 
weeping and imploring to be admitted, but still the heart 
of Gregory remained cold and hard as the snow and rocks 
on which his barefoot suppliant was standing. At last, 
when he was satisfied that the cup of humiliation had 
been drained to the dregs, or convinced that further de- 


may be, by some feelings of compassion, and by the en- 
treaties of Matilda and the Abbot of Clugny, he consent: d 
that terms of reconciliation should be drawn up by 
chosen representatives. 





THE QUEEN AND THE JACOBITE. 

A CORRESPONDENT of the Glasgow Herald states that 
when visiting lately one of the historical castles in Perth- 
shire, its custodian, a fine old stalwart Highlander, told 
him the following interesting story: ‘‘Some years ago 
the Queen went to Loch Shiel, to see the various seciies 
there associated with Prince Charlie. At one spot a 
monument marks the place where the standard of ie- 
bellion wus planted. This she examined. 

‘* Wishing to learn as much as she could of the locat 
traditions and legends about the Prince and the rising, 
and none of her suite being conversant with them, she 
dispatched a messenger to an old Highland laird, whe 
dwelt in the neighborhood, and who was known to be 
well versed in such things, requesting him to come and 
speak with her. The laird seemed to have had his 
scruples in the matter, and the messenger had some 
difficulty in persuading him to obey the Queen’s sum- 
mons, although he succeeded at last. 

‘*Her Majesty very graciously received him, thanked 
him for coming, and then explained why she wished ¢:: 
see him. ‘I shonld like to know,’ she said, ‘the exact 
spot where the pretender landed, and P 

‘She was allowed to proceed no further. Instantly 
the old chief laid his hand upon her shoulder, saying : 
‘He was no pretender, madam ; he was our King.’ 

“**T beg your pardon,’ said the Queen, kindly ; ‘I 
ought not to have used that word. I should have said 
Prince Charles Edward.’ Then, by way of humoring 
the gruff old Jacobite, she added: ‘You know that 1, 
too, have Stuart blood in my veins.’ 

*** Yes ; I know it,’ was the reply ; ‘and were it not 
for that you would not be where you are.’ 

‘‘Phis plain speaking, which rather startled her reti- 
nue, did not displease the Queen ; on the contrary, she 
was amused at it, seemed to like it, and it roused her 
interest in her uncourtly-mannered subject ; while her 
way of taking it went to his heart, and unbent and 
softened his stern spirit. 

‘They talked long together,‘and parted like old friends. 
On the Queen’s return to the castle where she was staying, 
she said to her host: ‘I have just met one of the most 
honest men in my realm.’” 





. a 


WIVES IN ANCIENT ROME. 


In the early stages of Roman history there is reason te 
believe that the Roman wife was completely under the 
control of her husband. The Roman idea of a family 
made the father a despot, with power of life and death 
over his children, who could do nothing without his con- 
sent. This was the case in regard to male children, even 
after they had reached a considerable age. Women, ac- 
cording to the opinion of the early Romans, were always 
children. They required protection and guidance during 
their whole life, and could never be freed from despotic 
control. Accordingly, when a Roman girl married, she 
had to choose whether she would remain under the con- 
trol of her father or pass into control, or, as it was called, 
into the hands of her husband. 

It is likely that in the early ages of the city she always 





gradation of the King would be impolitie, touched also, it 


passed from the power of her father into the hands of 
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her husband, and the position she occupied was that of | 


daughter to her husband. 
entirely subject to him, and was at his mercy. 


husbands exercised over their wives. 











She at the same time became | the severest penalties. 


Roman | praised, who, surprising his wife in the act of sipping 
history supplies many instances of the despotism which 


Even the slightest | ness appears in the reasons which induced some of the 





Wives were prohibited from tasting wine at the risk of 
The conduct of Ignatius was 


the forbidden liquor, beat her to death. The same stern- 














OUR GUESTS.—(On the way down to dinner.) 


Old Soldier —‘ You’vE DINED HERE BEFORE, OF COURSE, MY DEAR Mrs. MACAMPAIGNER. Now, WHAT 


OUGHT ONE TO AVOID ? 


Mrs. Mac —“‘ ALL THE ENTREES—BUT CHUT! OUR HOSTESS IS CLOSE BEHIND US. MoRE ANON.” 


indiscretion was sometimes punished by death, while men 
might do what they liked without let or hindrance. ‘If 
you were to catch your wife,” was the law laid down by 
Cato the Censor, ‘“‘in an act of infidelity, you would kill 
her with impunity without a trial; but if she were to 
eatch you she would not venture to touch you with her 
finger, and, indeed, she has no right.” 





Romans to dismiss their wives, Suspicious Gallus dis- 
missed his because she appeared in the streets without a 
vail ; Antistius Vetus dismissed his because he saw her 
speaking secretly to a freed woman in public, and P. 
Sempronins Sophus sent his away because she had ven- 
tured to go to the public games without informing him 
of her movements, 
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DAISY’S DILEMMAS.—‘' THEN THE CHILDREN MADE THEMSELVES COMFORTABLE,” 


DAISY’S DILEMMAS: 
HOW THEY BEGAN AND HOW THEY ENDED, 


Cuarrer II.—(Conttnvep). 


Ix a moment Daisy, as light as a feather, swung upand, ‘‘I do, rightly. Are you his little girl, all these miles 


seated herself in front of her friend. from home, and at this time of night ?” 

‘Tt is a fairy tale,” thought sho ; ‘and this big fellow | ‘Did not I tell you I was Lost ?” Miss Daisy replied, 
will turn into a most lovely little fairy girl the minute | sharply, for with her spirits her temper was returning. 
we're off.” ‘* Well, I’ve got a pack of gals just about your size, 

‘** Please do you know where Mr. Dean, of the Manor | under and over, and it’s rightly I'd give it their mother if 
House, lives ?” she asked, softly. ‘she lost any of them.” 


Vol. XXVI., No. 4—32. 
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“Mother didn’t lose me—I lost myself. Was not I | 
glad when I heard you coming? Your horse is a nice 
big fellow, and he is called Ned. What is your name, 
please, mister ?” 

‘** My name’s Joe Hayle, at your sarvice, Miss Dean.” 

‘‘ Well, Joe Hayle, I like you and I like Ned, and I 
should like to see your pack of little girls all my size, 
over and under. 
days. Will you give me some strawberries and cream in 
an arbor near a haystack, smelling of hay ?” 

“’Deed I will, my little lady, and dearly welcome, 
too’ replied Joe. 

The pair rode on together till they reached a side door 
into the park, not far from the house. 

‘‘Now, if you put me down here, Joe Hayle,” said 
Daisy, ‘‘I can run into the house, and good-night, and 


I shall pay you a visit one of these 


I’m very much obliged to you.” 

And when he had placed her on the ground, she put 
ap her little hand and shook his great big one. 

He gave his jolly laugh as he looked down at her. 

““Well, an’ if you’re not the prettiest, sweetest, most 
innocent-looking lady my two eyes ever did see, I'd like 
to know who is.” 

‘*And if old Ned is not the nicest horse that ever my 
two eyes did see, I'd like to know who is,” cried Daisy, 
and she patted the shining black neck of the big horse, 
and kissed it affectionately. 

The sensible creature glanced at her benignantly out 
of his large, bright eyes, and rubbed his nose against her 
shoulder as a return for her salute, at which Daisy cried 
out for joy, aud, gathering some long grass from the side 
of the lane, fed him, quite delighted. 

Then the farmer gathered up the reins, and, turning 
round, trotted off home in the leisurely way that seemed 
old Ned’s favorite pace. 

Then Daisy went up to t 
raised the latch and pushed. 
her efforts. It was locked ! 


door in the wall to open it, 
But the door resisted all 


CHAPTER III. 
HERBERT AND SOPHY, 

Wuen it had been discovered that Daisy was lost, all 
was sorrow and confusion. Father, mother, children 
and servants had been hunting ever since. When Mrs. 
Dean returned from her search all over the grounds, she 
ran up to see what jacket she had on, and there, in her 
little white bed, lay the truant herself, slightly flushed, 
with a happy smile on her lips, fast asleep. 

Her mother started, and, with eyes overflowing with 
tears, could not resist dropping aJight kiss on the fair, 
childish face. 

The next morning the maid let Daisy have her sleep | 
out, after so much fatigue, and did not call her. 

“It’s all very well,” her father said. ‘‘ We were so 
frightened at her loss last night that we felt nothing but 
joy when we found her. She has been very naughty, 
and she must be punished.” 

“Yes,” replied her mother, sorrowfully; 
be punished.” 

“I think,” said Mr. Dean, ‘‘ we will not let her come 
down-stairs to-day. She might be kept up in her room 
and have some lessons to learn.” 

“‘Kept up all day !” cried Herbert ; ‘‘ what peace for 
us! Hurrah !” 

**Oh, Herbert, how unkind !” urged Daisy’s mother. 

“‘No, indeed, I don’t mean it unkindly,” said Herbert, 
a little taken aback ; ‘‘ but it will be so nice for us. She 
is such a bother !” 


‘she must 





selves in the grounds, free 





‘* Well, Iam sure, Sophy, you are not glad,” said Mrs. 
Dean. 

“I’m not glad that Daisy has been naughty, and I'm 
sure I’m very sorry indeed that she is to be punished ;” 
and then she added: ‘* But 1 

Here she paused, stammered, and the color that was 
fading away rushed back into her face. 

** But what ?” Mrs, Dean asked, kindly. 

** Since she das been naughty, and is to be punished,” 
Sophy answered, reluctantly, ‘‘I am not sorry that it 
will keep her away from us.” 

‘Does she worry you so much ?” said Mr. Dean, ‘! 
not she kind to you ?” 

‘I’m afraid of her,’ Sophy said, erying. 

‘She is horrid and unkind to Sophy !’ Herbert ex- 
claimed, very loud, ‘‘and I can’t bear her.” 

**Oh, Herbert, don’t talk so! Children should love 
one another ;” and Mrs. Dean left the room as she spoke, 
to look after Daisy. 

Herbert and Sophy began planning in low tones what 
they would do with their day, and make the most of the 
comfort that Daisy's absence gave them. 

Mrs. Dean was surprised to find Daisy had not yet 
risen. She saw the little figure in bed, the face turned 
toward the wall. 

“Daisy !” 





she cried—then repeated the name louder 

‘* Daisy! get up this minute; it is nearly ten o'clock ! 
How tired she must have been to sleep so soundly!” she 
thought ; then she put her hand down on what she sup- 
posed to be the child’s shoulder, and started back affright- 
edly. Her hand had sunk into something soft, and when 


| she pulled down the bedclothes she found she had not 


been calling Daisy at all, but only her pillow, which she 
had made to represent her, 

The fact was, when Daisy woke that morning she had 
jumped out of bed not a bit tired, and, half remembering 
her mother’s visit, said : 

‘She found me when she didn’t expect it, and new 
she sha’n’t find me when she does.”’ 

But Mrs. Dean was so startled that, being, as I have 


_ 


told you, in bad health, she sat down on a chair and felt 


| quite helpless. 


Of course she had to ask all the servants if they had 
seen Miss Daisy; and when they all of them declared that 
they had not, she went sadly down - stairs to tell her 
husband. 

Herbert and Sophy had already run out to enjoy them- 
from that torment, Miss 
Daisy. 

‘She does pull my hair so! Sophy murmured. 

‘Never mind her, or your hair ; come into the shady 
walk, and let’s sit there and amuse ourselves. I wish 
Daisy was always a prisoner, and then I could be as quiet 
and idle as I liked, without her hanging about me to put 
me in a rage. It tires so, being in a rage,” he added, 
giving a great yawn. ‘‘And I’m sure it's bad for me to 


be tired, because I am not strong. Now, Daisy’s as 


| strong as a mountain pony.” 


‘Oh, yes, she’s strong,” Sophy said, sighing. ‘‘ She 
an bend my wrists down, and push me right away on to 
the floor in a heap, if I’m standing as upright and fixing 
myself as much as ever I can ; yet she’s so fair and slight, 
people think she looks delicate.” 

‘* Delicate !” cried Herbert. ‘‘But J won't push you 


down, you poor little thing! Tell mea story; and after 
that, won’t we have a game of tennis without Daisy !” 

Then the children made themselves comfortable, twist- 
ing nests in the iong grass that grew on the side of the 
bank, 
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“Sing me a song, Herbert, and then I'll tell you a 
story,” Sophy said. . 

Herbert had a sweet, bright boy's voice, and without 
any hesitation he at once sang this : 


“Swallows fly athwart the sky; 
They are happier than I! 
Larks can sing on rising wing, 
Sweeter far than any king. 
CHORUS: 
O that I were a bird, my dear, 
O that I were a bird. 


“Skies are blue where swallows flew, 
Happier than I or you. 
Lark’s sweet song is loud and strony 
Though he’s out of sight so long. 


CHoRUSs: 
O that I were a bird, my dear, 
O that I were a bird. 


“Life so fair, free from care, 
Only flutters in the air; 
Life so free for you and me, 
That can never, never be, 
CHORUS: 
O that I were a bird, my dear, 
O that I were a bird.” 


The melody of the little song was at once fresh and 
melancholy, and Herbert’s clear voice sang it with ex- 
pression. 

They congratulated each other on the pleasure they 
enjoyed, now that Miss Mischief was away, but Sophy’s | 
kind little heart made her add : 

‘‘T do wish she was not being punished, though; I 
wish she was spending the day somewhere pleasant.” 

‘*T should be very sorry for somewhere pleasant if she 
was,” quoth Herbert, grimly. ‘‘ Nobody deserves to be 
punished better than she does ; and there’s such a lot 
she’s done scot-free—she’s uncommonly fortunate in gen- 
eral—that a real good punishment is. her best reward, 
and destroys the—what d’ye call it ?—making the balance 
equal,” 

‘‘ What nonsense you are talking !” laughed Sopliy. 

‘Of course I am, when I’m just done up with singing, 
and you won't tell me a story.” 

“Yes, but I will !” cried good-natured Sophy. “I'll tell | 
you one I read when I was quite small, and that fright- 
ened me out of my wits.” 

‘*No, you need not tell me that,” and he moved rather 
uneasily. He was nervous and easily alarmed, and he was 
ashamed, and yet he did not try to conquer himself. 

“Tt won't frighten you ; it does not me now, only when 
I was a little girl I thought Julian’s white hand such an 
almost impossibly dreadful thing. It is a 'rench story,” 
she said, ‘‘and the name of the hero is Julian. There 
was a great big children’s party—lots of children from 
different houses—and they had dancing and everything 
delightful. But there was to be one amusement quite 
new. I'll tell you what it was like: some of those lec- 
tures we went to, where there were experiments and 
glass globes and chimneys and instruments, and all sorts 
of things I did not understand when I read the story. 

sut the children were all ordered not to go into the room 
where these things were put till eight o’clock ; and when 
at eight o’clock the gentleman who ‘vas to show off the 
experiments went in, he found there had been some one 
there before him, who had been tempted by curiosity to 
meddle with the apparatus—had pulled some parts out 
of their proper places, and smashed the glass, so that no- 











thing could be done! 
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‘** Well, they were in a terrible taking, and the children 
were summoned and asked all of a heap if any of them 
had done this, and whoever had was told to step bravely 
forward and confess. But ‘No, no, no,’ rose up from 
every mouth—it seemed as if every one denied it. Then 
they were divided into batches of six, and every six were 
asked, but with the same result. Up jumped the gentle- 
man, and said, ‘T have a black cock who will tell who 
did it ; I never knew him to fail.’ The children huddled 
together in small parties, whispering, ‘A black cock who 
tells ? Is the man a magician, or the cock a fairy ?’ 

‘**Neither one nor the other,’ said the gentleman; 
‘but I will go into the next room, which is dark, and I 
will have my black cock in a basket, and every child 
shall come in one by one and stroke the cock, and he 
shall tell which of these, if any, broke these things.’ 

“Oh, Herbert, that used to make my heart beat ; sup- 
pose when I stroked the cock he had crowed, and every- 
body had thought me guilty, and I could not prove my 
innocence! I think I should have died !”’ 

“Why can’t you tell me what happened, instead «! 
whining ? Such rubbish—as if the cock could tell ; it 
would be hard lines at school if they got hold of such a 
cock as that.” 

‘* What happened was that the gentleman held the 
cock in a basket in the dark room, and all the boys and 
girls stroked the cock and then stood there in the dark, 
and never a one did the cock tell—he never crowed at 
all. Then suddenly the gas was turned on, and the 
room was light. ‘Hold up your hands, children !’ cried 
the man, and a number of small hands were held up. 
They were all as black as the back of a chimney, except 
Julian’s, and that was its natural color. The cock had 
been covered with something black, that came off when 
it was stroked, and every child had stroked it except 
Julian, who was the culprit, and afraid! And now, did 
not the cock tell, if you please ?” 

“T think it was a mean sneak of a trick, and that tie 
cock and the man both ought to have been ashamed o: 
themselves. Why is a fellow to tell if he meets with an 
accident ? Why should we bear witness against our- 
selves ?” 

**Oh, Herbert !” 

“Yes, you may ‘Oh, Herbert!’ me, but I stick to my 
opinion. I’m not going to tell tales of myself, be the 
other who he may.” , 

‘*There’s the dinner-bell,” replied Sophy, jumping up. 
They went into the house, and found Mrs. Dean alone in 
the dining-room. Sophy inquired anxiously if she had a 
headache. 

“Yes,” she said, wearily ; ‘‘and have you not heard 
that Daisy is lost again ?” 

‘Lost again |” cried boy and girl in one breath, both 
aghast. 

‘*Yes; they are all looking about for her. Iam not 
much frightened, because from her returning and going 
to bed last night I don’t believe she wants to run away ; 
but still it makes me quite ill. Ifeel in such suspense, 
and so worried and uneasy.” 

‘“Why, a person might go on all her life hiding !” 
Herbert said, on the impulse of the moment. ‘‘ Why 
should she ever be found ?” 

‘*Because she would get hungry and thirsty and 
tired,” said Sophy, rationally. 

‘*Then she would hide in the larder one time and in 
the hayloft another, and never turn up.” 

**T’m sure Daisy will turn up,” said Sophy. 

After a silent dinner Herbert and Sophy were glad to 
escape again to the garden. 
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**Do let us go and look for her,” said Sophy. 











offender, a beautiful retriever, kissed his curly black 


“Oh, yes, we won't be inhuman,” replied he ; ‘only | head, and accepted with complaisance the licks his 


you know I don’t believe a bit of harm has happened to 
her ; she’s just dodging about, all right, and it is so nice 
without her.” 


When Daisy could not get in at the door in the wall 
she was very miserable, for she was too tired to go round 
to the other gate. However, she had to do it, and found 
herself inside the house, and nobody there but herself. 
She could not restrain a little chuckle of amusement as 
But she 
crept as gently up- stairs as if the house was full of 
people, undressed, and jumped into bcd, She slept all 
night, and woke full of spirits in the morning. She got 


she thought, ‘‘ Everybody is looking for me.” 


up very early, as soon as ever she awoke, and, dressing 
herself quickly, ran down-stairs and out of doors. 





kindly tongue gave her in return. 

Then she unlocked the door, the key being in it, 
threw it wide open, and laughing, cheering and clapping 
her hands, ran out at their head. 

This, however pleasant, could not last for ever. Grooms 
and dog-keepers would soon be commencing their daily 
tasks, the workmen’s bell would ring, even her father 
might take an early walk in that direction ; so Daisy 
took fright, and ran away. 


CHAPTER IV. 
“TLL PROMISE.” 
Wurte the children had gone out Mrs. Dean moved 
sadly about the house. She went slowly from one room 





“ALL ADOWN A DEVON YALLEY!”— FROM A PAINTING BY DAVID MURRAY, R. A. 


When Daisy had for a few moments enjoyed the mag- 
nificent sight, and thanked the birds for their songs, her 
fair face raised to the skies, and her short golden curls 
(ah, naughty Daisy !) thrown back from it—quite amazed 
and enchanted at finding what earth saw at five o’clock 
ona Summer morning—she ran gayly off to the kennels 
and the stables, where she never was allowed to go with- 
out her father. She went first to the stables, but she 
could not get in there; but at the kennels she easily 
scrambled over the low wall, and when she found herself 
surrounded by her canine favorites, it occurred to her 
that it would be a very good plan to let them loose and 
give them a good scamper, for Daisy was exceedingly 
fond of all four-footed animals, and dogs were her special 
delight ; so she unfastened one collar after another, and 
laughed ‘as the dogs sprang gayly and gratefully about 
her. 

{nu their rongh play, some of the biggest, leaping upon 
her, pushed her down ; but she jumped on to her feet 
again, and throwing her arms round the neck of the chief 


| to another. At last she went into Daisy’s own. The 
figure made of the bolster still lay there, in just the 
same position, it seemed to Mrs. Dean, as she had found 
itin the morning. She laid her hand upon it as she had 
done before, and, instead of it sinking into something 
soft, it rested on a hard substance. Was it a fresh trick ? 
Or was it a real little girl? Hurriedly she tore off the 
bedclothes, and there lay Miss Daisy, fully dressed, with 
her head pushed nearly under the bolster, and when her 
mother pulled her out, wide awake, looking as if she did 
not quite know whether she was going to laugh or to ery. 
cried Mrs. Dean, ‘TIT am quite 
tired of your being such a naughty gil!’ 
‘Well, I'm not,” replied Daisy, thoughtfully. ‘* When 
[ am, you may be sure I'll leave off.”’ 
**Your father is very angry ; and as we cannot trust 
you like other children, we are going to keep you a 
| prisoner in your room.”’ 
| “What! always 2?” inquired the culprit, and her mouth 
began to quiver. 


Oh, Daisy, Daisy !”’ 
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“I don’t know what your father will decide to do,” | bright eyes, ‘I’ve noticed that when people admire 
replied Mrs. Dean, gravely. ‘{But I never saw him so | papa’s horses he looks uncommonly pleased, and he 
thoroughly displeased.” laughs and seems delighted when any one refers to his 

“T might coax him round, mightn’t I ?” Daisy asked. | hands, they’re so well shaped, or something. Don’t you 

‘‘No; I don’t see the least chance of that. If you are! think if I make those remarks to him—not as if I meant 
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DAISY’S DILEMMAS.—‘‘ HERBERT MADE A STEP FORWARD ALMOST AS IF HE WAS READY TO STRIKE HER.” 


very sorry indeed for your naughty behavior, and tell | anything, you know—he'll be just as pleasedjas he can 
him so, I don’t know that it would make him punish you | be, and not mind ?” 


less ; but he would be glad to see you were not naughty, ‘‘Nonsense !” cried her mother, quickly. ‘‘ Your father 
now, and had repented of all the trouble and sorrow you | does not look delighted about his hands. He may laugh, 
have caused us.” but how can you notice such things, child ?” 


‘* Mother,” resumed Daisy, looking up suddenly with ‘‘Oh, I notice a great many things,” replied Daisy. 
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“< Of course, that is all nonsense about your father. 
But don’t you know that if you said flattering words on 
purpose to make people do what you like, it would be 
very mean ?”’ 

“Would it? I would not be mean on any account. 
Then I give it up, for I can’t think of anything else.” 

** You will stay in your room all to-day, Daisy—I shall 
lock the door.” 4 

Daisy’s face brightened up a little. 

*P’r’aps it will be fun to be locked in ?” she said, in- 
guiringly. 

‘*No, it will not be fun at all—quite the contrary; you 
will find it very disagreeable. Your meals will be brought 
up to you.” 

‘* May I choose what I'll have ?” 

“Certainly not— you will have only meat and bread 
ior dinner, and bread and milk for supper.” 

**No pudding ?” 

‘*None ; and no one will speak to you, and you'll have 
a hard lesson to learn and be put to bed early. I dare 
say father will think then that you have been punished 
enough, for, my poor little girl, you will find the day 
very hard to bear.” 

Daisy hung her head, and looked miserable and cross. 

“And, Daisy, when your punishment is over comes 
the great difficulty : what are we to do with you then ? 
How can we be sure you will not run away again, and 
hide and give us all this trouble ? We shall not be able 
to trust you—you must always have a servant with you.” 

“Anne would be too fat,” said Daisy, honestly inter- 
ested iu this new sort of future ; ‘‘] could skip off from 
her in a minute.” 

‘* Your father will see that you are properly taken care 
of, and can't skip off. But don’t you know what a sad 
life it will be for you, and yet what can we do? We 
must prevent your bemg so naughty again.” 

‘‘Oh, mother, I've thought of something. Wouldn't it 
do if I promised ?” 
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‘*Promised ? What do you mean ? If you promised | 


9” 


what 


‘** Not to run away or hide—you know I never break a | 


jromise, mother. T'll promise.” 

“Yes, I know you never break a promise, Daisy,” said 
her mother, thoughtfully and slowly. 

‘Then I'll promise, mother ; so you need not have any 
more trouble about it.” 

‘* Well, Daisy, Iam glad to say you never do break a 
promise ; so I am sure that after your punishment is over 
we may trust you again and let you go about as usual.” 

** You see, I didn’t like it much—it is not very pleasaut 
to be lost ; there’s something nice in it, but it’s not all 
pleasure. I suppose I may play at hide-and-seek ?” she 
added, just ready to burst out crying. 

‘* Of course you may, only you must never go outside 
the grounds unless somebody is with you—you know you 
are not allowed to do that—and you must not hide so as 
to give us trouble or frighten us. You are reasonable 
enough, I hope, and I am sure you are old enough to un- 
derstand what you may and what you may not do. Do 
you promise ?” 

** Yes, I promise,” said Daisy, with great decision. 

‘“*Then I know I may trust you,” her mother replied, 
quite relieved. ‘‘ And kissed her as she 
spoke —‘‘I must go away and leave you to your punish- 
ment.” 

Daisy kept control over herself till her mother had 
walked slowly out of the room and closed the door 
after her ; then she opened her mouth wide and burst 
into a great roar, much more like the waya baby twelve 


now ”— she 








months old cries than a girl of her age, but this was the 
way in which Daisy always cried. 

Then she threw herself down on the bed and buried 
her face in the pillow. 

Herbert and Sophy, returning to the house, heard the 
sounds through her open window, and looked at one an- 
other half glad, half disappointed. 

**She’s found !” Sophy said. ‘‘1 wonder whether [ 
shall have to goto her. Oh, how she will pull my hair 
and my ears, and tread on my toes, and then say I have 
the gout !” 

“‘T’'d do almost anything this minute not to be bothered 
with ler any more,” replied Herbert, stretching and 
yawning. ‘‘ But she is to be a prisoner in solitary con- 
finement, and we shall be safe from her.” 

‘**A prisoner in solitary confinement ! Oh, poor Daisy!” 
said Sophy; ‘‘it sounds like criminals in newspapers.” 

“‘T hope it will do her a lot of good,” philosophically 
remarked the less tender-hearted boy. 

When they went into the house they found that Mr. 
Singleton was in the drawing-room. Sophy and Herbert 
both thought he looked like a kind, pleasant man ; but 
Herbert greatly shrank from the idea of reading and 
learning with a stranger. But he liked the looks of Mr. 
Singleton, and thought it might not be so bad after all. 

Mr. Singleton was talking of an entertainment for the 
schoolchildren in the field opposite his cottage. 

‘And it would be a pity to put it off later, because 
there are such a profusion of strawberries ripe just now,” 
he said ; and then he invited Mr. and Mrs. Dean and all 
their young people—there would be tea and cake, and 
strawberries and cream, for everybody, rich or poor. 

Herbert and Sophy thought this sounded extremely 
well, and they heard the invitation accepted with great 
pleasure. 

And then Mr. Singleton [turned to them and chatted 
very pleasantly with them for a few minutes. 

“This is Tuesday,” he said. ‘‘Come on Thursday at 
four o’clock ; we shall have tea and sports.” 

When Anne brought Daisy her supper she found her 
sitting disconsolately on the floor, with all her sashes 
tied together, one end fastened round her waist and the 
other to the handle of a drawer. 

‘*‘I’m a prisoner—chained, don’t you see? I believe I 
could summon father for that. I heard him say, the 
other day, that they must not tie up a lunatic ; so cer- 
tainly a person who isn’t mad ought not to be chained.” 

Anne spoke never a word, but put the tray on the 
table and a chair in front of it. 

‘*Oh, you are dumb, are you ?” cried Daisy. ‘I knew 
you were almost too fat to live, but being dumb is worse 
still.” 

And teaing her sashes off, in one moment Daisy had 
sprung upon Anne’s stout shoulders, as she prepared to 
leave the room, and, throwing one arm round her neck, 
inflicted the severest of pinches on the folds of her 
double chin. 

** And if ever there was a thoroughly bad child, miss,” 
cried Anne, ‘that’s you !” 

But Daisy only laughed and jumped, and got between 
Anne and the door. 

**You’ve spoken — you’ve spoken ! 
who ordered you not. 


I'll tell mother, 
You'll be turned away.”’ 

**You’re enough to make Magog speak, miss. 
come to no good end, you won’t.” 

**Ob, Anne!” said Daisy ; ‘‘ didn’t I see you on Sun- 
day with the smart bonnet and the pink roses, and didn't 
you look nice in them !” 

‘*Miss Daisy, I'm not to be taken in by them words. 


You'll 
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I know how deep ye are, and I don't want to hear of my | 
smart bonnet and pink roses, miss; no, I don’t.” | 
“*If we could only make you fatter, Anne, just a little 
bit; you’re too thin. It makes me anxious, it does in- 
deed—quite uneasy, Anne, indeed it does—to see you so 

thin.” 

Fanny, the housemaid, peeped in as she was passing. 

‘*Now, Miss Daisy, if you’d try to be a good child it | 
would be so nice for you and everybody,” she said, with | 
a smiling, rosy face. 

“So nice for me and everybody,” mfmicked Daisy. 

‘Just look at Miss Sophy, how good she is, Why | 
can't you try to be like her ?” 

‘*Me like Sophy indeed !” cried Daisy, tossing her dis- 
dainful head. ‘‘ Thank you for nothing, Fanny. I hope 
I know better than that. Keep your place, my young 
woman, if you please, and don’t talk to your betters.” 

**You’re the most aggravating child on earth,” said 
Fanny, ‘‘and I don’t wonder that nobody can bear you | 
—and nobody can, that’s the truth.” 

**Go to your work, Fanny,” said Anne, ‘‘and don’t be 
talking to her. She is not allowed to speak to any one— 
she’s in solitary confinement.” 

‘Very solitary with fat Anne in the room,” replied 
pert Daisy, making her a low courtesy. 
big enough for two.” 

‘‘Tf you are so saucy, miss, and behave so unlike a 
young lady, Pll just tell your mamma and get you 
punished all over again.” 

But Daisy only sang a verse of the old ditty: 


‘“Why, you are 


** Now, goody, please to moderate the raneor of your tongu.. 
Why flash those sparks of anger from your eyes ? 
Remember when the judgment’s weak the prejudice is strong. 
A stranger why should you despise ?” 


‘*A stranger ? I wish you was a stranger, Miss Daisy, 
I'm sure I do; for of all the troublesome, good-for-no- 
thing children in a house, T never knew your equal, and 
[ never shall.” 

And fat Anne bounced out of the room and went down- 
stairs muttering. 

Daisy ate her supper, and it occurred to her that she 
had not heard the key turn in the door, Anne having 
been too angry to remember that she ought to have 
locked her in. 

Daisy felt her heart beat fast. She stole softly to the 
door, as if afraid of her very footstep being heard in her 
own room, and opened it. There she stood balancing 
it in her hand. 

‘* What fun it would be to walk into the supper-room 
and quietly take my place at the table !” she said, chuck- 
ling at the idea; but she closed the door, and went | 
resolutely to the window. ‘‘It would be rather mean, I | 

” she said, ‘‘as the door got unlocked by acci- | 





suppose, 
dent, and mother and I were quite friendly—though she | 
said I was a prisoner. Would it be mean if I went down 
straight among them, just for all the world like any one 
else ? It is so very difficult to be sure what things are | 
and what they’re not. I am not on parole like the 
| 
! 
} 


prisoners in history-books. I must not run away or 
hide. I’m on parole about that ; but this would not be 
running away or hiding—it would be running in and 
showing. However, I won’t do it. I'll ask mother first ; 
she'll know.” 

You see, Daisy had a high sense of honor, and never 
said what was not true; and as truth and honor are the 
foundation of everything that is good, so there are hopes 
that she may improve yet. But obedience, which is one 


of the chief virtues of childhood, she can have had no 
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idea of, or she would not have argued with herself about 
whether it would be mean, or whether it would be break- 
ing her promise, to leave her room. 

When Daisy got sleepy she went to bed. She was not 
aware what o’clock it was; she thought that did not 
matter. 

**T can send myself to bed to-night,’ 
independent, at any rate.” 

After that she did not know what happened till all on 


: 


she said. ‘*T am 


| a sudden she opened her eyes and saw her mother stand- 
| ing by the side of her bed and looking at her. 


Her mother spoke gravely to her when she asked her 
how the door came unlocked. 

‘It was fat Anne left it so, in a rage. A nice jailer, 
wasn’t she? Mother, would it have been mean of me to 
go out and run in among you all? What would father 
have done ?” 

‘“My child, don’t talk so lightly of offending your 
father,” said Mrs. Dean. ‘‘ You were told to stay here as 
a prisoner, and obedience required that you should, even 
if the door was left open.” 

And her mother talked a little more to her, but in the 
middle of what she was saying she found that Daisy had 
fallen fast asleep ; but she did not blame her for that, 
for she knew that it had altogether been a day of excite- 
ment ; so in motherly fashion she shaded her candle with 
her hand and stole gently out of the room, closing the 
door, but not locking it, for she knew that, after what 
had been said, she could trust Daisy to remain a prisoner 
of her own accord. 

It was some time after Daisy woke in the morning 


| before she could quite recollect all that had happened 


to her, and it was a pleasure to her to find the door 
unlocked, and to feel that her mother had left it so on 
purpose, 

She bore her captivity till after dinner as well as she 
could ; but she soon got very tired of it, and began to 
find dim resolutions floating through her head that she 


| would try not to be naughty enough to subject herself to 


such a punishment again. It wasa great delight to her 


| when she was told she was free ; and yet the delight was 


mixed with pain, for Daisy had pride, and she felt it 
would be very disagreeable just at first to come among 
the others again. But she determined to laugh it off, 
and not to mind if Herbert teased her. = 

She went to the window dnd leaned out, looking at 
the lovely lawn and shrubbery, all access to which had 
been denied her for twenty-four hours. A jasmine and 
Virginia-creeper grew up to nearly the roof of the house 

‘* How strange, how very strange, I never thought of 
it !” said Daisy, speaking her thoughts out loud, after a 
fashion she had ; ‘‘ and the branches are quite strong, too. 
And I once saw a cat do it, and yet never thought of it ! 
I should hope I’m better than a cat! Yes ; I'll get back 
forward out of the window, and hang by my hands from 
the ledge and kick my legs on to something, and then 
lower hand by hand on to a branch, and then kick down 
my legs, and so on till I reach the ground. I think it is 
one of the best ideas that has come into my head yet.” 

She actually did creep out of the window back forward 
and drop herself down, and found a resting-place for 
her feet, and caught hold of a branch lower down hand 
by hand, as she had herself described it, and then flung 
down her feet ; when, lo and behold! she could find no- 
where to place them—nothing that they could lay hold 
on, so to speak, to get the very tiniest possible support. 
There she hung suspended, a yard below the window, but 
a great many more from the ground, and feeling, first, as 
if the branch she held was not strong enough to have her 
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weight hang from it without breaking, and next as if her 
own poor little hands would break, too, if they had to 
hold on for a minute more. 

““Oh!” she cried, in despair, realizing her position, 
“after all I’m not as good as a cat!” 


CHAPTER V. 
UPS AND DOWNS. 

Daisy did not fall and break her neck, though perhaps 
some of my readers have been thinking that she did. 

The branch broke, but she was a very clever climber, 
though, to her extreme mortification, ‘‘not so good as 
a cat,” and she still clung with feet and hands, till at 
last she found that her feet had once more found a 
standing-place, and that her hands again firmly grasped 
a branch. She had 
been frightened, but 
she had not lost her 
presence of. mind ; she 
had not allowed her 
fear to master her, but 
instead of that had 
mastered it; and she 
clung bravely on, and 
fixed herself in her new 
position, while she 
looked about her to 
see what she had best 
do next. 

The first thing she 
did was to give a little 
scream of delight. 
What do you think she 
saw quite close to her ? 
—a charming little 
nest, with half a dozen 
young robins in it, 
opening their beaks at 
her as if she was the 
parent bird coming 
home to feed them. 

She chirped and 
whistled to the birds, 
for Daisy shone in that 
unfeminine accomplish- 
ment, and whistled 
much better than Her- 
bert did. 

Suddenly she felt a 
strong arm thrown 
round her; then she 
was guided safely to the ground, becoming aware that 
aman had helped, and now stood beside her. 

‘*Father !” she said, looking up at him ; 
not her father—it was Mr. Singleton. 

‘* Well, young lady,” he said, good-humoredly, ‘ did 
you climb up there bird’s-nesting, or to teach the robins 
how to whistle ?” 

Daisy laughed at that. 

“*T should dearly love to teach them,” she said. 
you think I ever could ?” 

“Iam sure I don’t know; but how did you get up 
there? It required longer legs than yours to climb up 
the lower part of the wall.” 

“I didn't climb up,” cried Daisy, carelessly. ‘‘I 
came down from that window,” pointing to her bed- 
room window. 

It was Mr. Singleton’s turn to whistle now. 


but it was 


“Do 


or 
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‘*My dear child,” he said, gravely, ‘‘ you did a very 
| foolish or, I may say, wrong thing. You have had a 
narrow escape—you ought to be thankful that you have 
not had a bad accident.” 

‘**T don't feel thankful for it, though,” Daisy said ; **a 
narrow escape is very unpleasant.” 

‘*The unpleasantness was caused by your own folly; 
you should feel thankful for your safety.” 

‘“*Thankful for my folly ?” inquired Daisy, with a puz- 
zled face ; and Mr. Singleton let the matter drop. 

‘**T hope I shall see you at my school entertainment on 
Thursday,” he remarked, thinking that a more agree- 
able topic. 

‘**Most kind,” replied Daisy, with the air of a fashion- 
able lady. ‘‘Shall be very happy, I’m sure.” 
| Mr. Singleton laughed, nodded to her, and passed on. 

‘The most extraor- 
dinary child I ever saw 
in my life!” he mnur- 
mured to himself. 
‘*What can she grow 
up ? I never saw such 
a wild little thing.” 

Daisy kept away till 
it was time for supper, 
when she put in a 
quiet appearance at the 
table. The fact is, she 
was ashamed to show 
herself, but she had too 
much pride to say so. 
Nobody took much 
notice of her, and she 
liked that best. She 
was not made to feel 
that she was in dis- 
grace, and she hoped 
she had got through 
the worst, and made a 
great many good reso- 
lutions not to get into 
so Lad a scrape ayain. 

And as she thought 
of it her tongue was 
unloosened, and she 
G7 ~. said : 


7 jf 


I) 


TLL 
a Va 


‘There is a very nice 
farmer, Joe Hayle, with 
a capital horse, old Ned 

I rode on him— and 
he wants us to go and 
drink tea with his chil- 
dren, who are all little girls, just my size, over and un- 
der, in an arbor close to a haystack, smelling of hay.” 

‘*The horse wants you ?” asked Herbert, with an in 
nocent air. 


Daisy tossed her head disdainfully. 

‘*IT know Joe Hayle very well,” said her father ; ‘* but 
where could you come across him? And what do you 
mean by saying you rode his horse ?” 

Daisy colored crimson—she did not want to speak of 
her adventures. 

**When I was lost,” she said, ‘‘ Joe Hayle found me, 
and brought me home on old Ned.” 

‘* And very strange Joe Hayle must have thought it to 
meet my little girl, lost, late in the evening,” Mr. Dean 

| said, with displeasure. ‘‘ Pray, where might you be 
when Joe Hayle found you, and brought you home on 


| old Ned ?” 
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DAISY’S 

The mere repetition of her words sounded sarcastic 
enough ; but Daisy answered, courageously: 

**T was in a long, wind-about lane, father—‘ it’s a long 
lane that has no turning’— and this long lane turned 
everywhere ; but I do really believe it never ended, like 
a lane in a fairy tale. I'll tell you‘all I know about it. 
I crossed those fields near the park, and thought they 
would lead to the seashore, as they used to do; but I 
suppose I lost my way, or they lost theirs, for instead of | 
that I came right down into this lane, with hedges high 
up on each side, so that there was nothing beyond them ; 
and I suppose I might be going on there now for ever, or 
sit crying on a stone by the wayside, if Joe Hayle had 
not come and taken care 
of me. I think he’s a 
very good man, father,” 
she added, with great 
emphasis on the word 
** good.” 

When supper was over 
the three children ran 
out into the grounds, 
Daisy assuming a matter- 
of-fact air, as if nothing 
particular had happened, 
and proposing a game of 
tennis. 

**T don’t know that I'll 
ever play tennis with you 
again,” said Herbert, de- 
termined not to let her 
off quite so easily. ‘‘ What 
business had you to wear 
my coat and cap ?” 

**Playing tennis ?” an- 
swered Daisy, with an 
innocent air; ‘‘ but I did 
not—I never played tennis 
in your coat and cap.” 

**T did not say you did. 
I asked you what busi- 
ness you had to put on 
my cap and coat when 
you went to Mr. Single- 
ton’s.” 

‘*No at all, 
dear boy; it was all for 
pleasure.” 

“And do you know 
what you got by it ?” 

“Te,” : 

‘What ?” == — - 

“Fun!” cried Daisy, | SSS 
with great emphasis, and 
burst out laughing. 

‘*Fun, indeed! It was something J should not call 
fun. What you got for it was that you were taken for | 
half an idiot—ha! ha! ha!” 

And Herbert laughed heartily. 

‘*For only half of one ?” cried Daisy, instantly, al- 
ways quick at repartee. ‘‘Then he was really doubtful 
whether it was you?” 

Daisy’s laughter rang out bright and clear, and was of 
so inviting a nature, that Sophy could not keep from 
joining in it also. 

But Herbert turned sulky. He had expected to make 
Daisy feel small, and to have the laugh against her ; and 
here was Daisy turning the tables on him, and making 
him, he felt, look very foolish, He had not Daisy's | 
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quickness of repartee, from which he had often suf- 
fered, and he really thought he should have got the 
better of her this time. He felt sullen and very cross, 
and he was not at all inclined to give up the attempt to 
tease Daisy. 

**T had rather be an idiot than a runaway or prisoner,” 
he muttered at last. 

‘*No one but an idiot would say that,” replied Daisy, 
ealmly. ‘‘If you run ‘away you can run back, and if 
you're a prisoner you recover your freedom ; but once 
an idiot always an idiot, and you'll end your days in an 
asylum for idiots. Ha! ha! ha!” 

**T sha’n’t be shut up in my room because I am not 
good enough to speak to 
other people,”.4 growled 
Herbert. 

‘**No, but because you 
| nave not sense enough ; 





you are not responsible 
for it, poor boy. Nobody 
blames you— you're not 
a responsible being,” and 
as Daisy spoke the grand 
words she patted Her- 
bert’s head in a friendly, 
encouraging way. 


‘I am a _ responsibie 
being !” he cried. ‘* How 
dare you say that I am 
not ?” 

‘‘ Yes, yes, poor dear, 
so it is,so you are ; there, 
there !” Daisy said, sooth- 
ingly ; then to Sophy, in 
loud aside: ‘‘ That is 
what they always say to 
keep them quiet.” 

Herbert made a step 
forward almost as if he 
was ready to strike her, 
but Sophy interposed. 

“Oh, Herbert ! 
need you be a_respon- 


What does 


a 


why 


sible being ? 
it matter? Do let Daisy 
have her own way, or 
there will be no peace. 
And it is of so very little 
consequence.” 

‘“‘T am more of a re- 
sponsible being than she 
is, because I’m a_ boy, 
and I won’t have a girl 
say such things to me !” 

‘Only you can’t pre- 
vent it, sir,” she said, and then Daisy made him a low 
courtesy. 

*T don’t believe anybody is a responsible being till 
they are twenty-one years of age,” Sophy suggested, 
cheerfully. ‘Do let him alone, Daisy.” 

‘*No,” said Daisy, stoutly ; ‘‘I won’t let him alone, 
and you are wrong in your biology. It is true that we 
are all infants in the eye of the law till we're twenty- 


MONT BLANC.-—--SEE PAGE 507. 


| one; but the law hasn’t got any eye, so I don’t mind 


that. But, Herbert, you are an infant in the eye of the 
law — don’t forget that when you ‘are so grand about 
boys.” 

“T am not an infant in the eye of the law,” Herbert 
answered, doggedly. 
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**You ask father about the infant, and you'll find I’m 7 
right. I heard him say it the other day; 
ean be a responsible being.” 

‘“‘T don’t know what you mean, Daisy, by biology or 
by a responsible being either,” urged Sophy. ‘* I wish 
you would not talk of such things. It is very disagree- 
able ; and since neither Herbert nor I like it, why should 


and no idiot 


you ?” 

‘* Because J like it,” replied Daisy, drawing herself 
up; ‘‘and I’m Number One.” 

‘* Now, do let us talk of something else,” said Sophy. 
‘*Do you know that we are all going to a party Mr. Sin- 
gleton is to give to the schoolchildren on Thursday ? | 
There is to be tea, and lots of strawberries and cream, 
and sports.” 

**Yes ; he invited me, and I said I’d drop in.” 

‘‘He didn’t invite you, and you couldn’t say you'd 
drop in, for you were a prisoner when he gave the invi- 
tations to uncle and aunt. Prisoners are not usually in- 
vited to school entertainments, I believe,” Herbert cried. 
That sort of Mvitation might do 
well enough for father and mother ; but I required one 
by myself, and he gave it me when we were half-way up 


‘You are mistaken. 


to the roof of the house, between my window and the 
one below it.” | 
“Stuff!” cried Herbert ; ‘‘ you never were !” 


* Truly, and on my word we were.” 

* Stuff!” said Herbert again. ‘ He has nothing to do | 
with you; he is my tutor, not yours.” 

Oh, please, don’t go on bickering ; do let us play at 
something. Oh! there is the bell; now we must go to | 
bed, and we've done no good at all, just because you two 
will quarrel. I suppose you like it, but I’m sure I 
don’t,” said Sophy. 

** Of course you don’t,” said Daisy, ‘‘ because you can- 
not do it yourself.” 

*T suppose I can, but I am sure I won't.” 

“The grapes are sour—none but the free can bicker. 
It is no use for a slave-girl to think about it, for she can’t 
do it.” 

‘* You want to vex me, but you can’t,” replied poor | 
Sophy, getting very red. ‘‘T am not a slave-girl, and 


” 


your calling me so won’t make me one. 

*‘Only you are one. Iwas so kind as to explain it to 
you before, so why do you begin it all over again ? When 
your mother gave you away you became my slave,” sli | 
added, in a rather loud, slow, explanatory way, as if | 
speaking to a deaf person or a young child. ' 

Sophy only replied in a low voice : 

“Mother did not give me away.” 

‘**And slaves are always sold,” quoth Herbert, coming 
to the rescue. ‘‘ Ah, Miss Daisy, where is all your grect 
knowledge of history now ?” 

** Selling slaves is not history, my dear,” replied she, 
with calm superiority, ‘‘any more than selling beef or 
mutton, or dogs or horses, is. You don’t know the 
nanes of things.” 

“But Sophy was not sold!” 

*She was sold !” 

“Twas not,” said poor Sophy. 

“Then why are you always talking of her mother 
giving her away ?” said Herbert. 

“Tam not always talking of it. Do please be accu- 
rate. I have mentioned it twice, I believe—entirely out 
of consideration for Sophy’s feelings. I did not like to 
say she was sold; and it is very kind of you, Herbert, 
to make me.” 

“T was not sold,” the little sad voice chimed in. 

* Yes, you were.” 





' to all, believe me, your affectionate godfather, 





‘*And what was she sold for, pray ?” asked Herbert 
“Do you mean to say my aunt paid money for her ?” 

‘It is just the same as money. She lives here, and 
IT can advertise her in the paper and sell her to any one I 
choose.’ 

‘*You couldn’t !” cried Sophy, and burst out crying. 

If Daisy had not been selfishly thoughtless she would 


| have understood how sensitive Sophy was—how she was 


hurting her ; and that when she was quite grown up she 


\ ° . . 
would still remember the moments when Daisy said 


that her mother had sold her as some of the most pain- 


| ful of her life. 


And so the children separated to their rooms, 
gave Sophy a kiss—she had done teasing now. 
‘*Good-night, my dear slavey,” she said, loughing. 

Sophy tried to return the kiss, but it was a great effort 


Daisy 


” 


| of self-denial, and Herbert growled out: 


**T wish you were always a prisoner in disgrace, Daisy. 
There was some peace then.” 

**T was not in disgrace !” 
diately. 

“Oh, indeed! I wonder what you were in, then ? 
Locked up in your own room—and if that is not dis- 


cried she, firing up imme- 


grace, what is ?” 

**T was not locked up; mother let the door stay un- 
locked, because she knew she could trust me. Do you 
think she would have done the same by you ?” 

Herbert colored violently, for it occurred to him that 


perhaps she might not; but he was not going to con- 


| fess that to her, so he only said, ‘‘ Good - night, Miss 


Prisoner.”’ 

**Good-night, Mr. Break-your-word.”’ 
went off to their own rooms, 

The next day, while they were all sitting round tke 
table, there was a letter for Miss Daisy Dean. When she 
looked at the direction she said, ‘‘It is from my god- 
father ;” for her godfather, Sir Frederick Harding, now 
and then wrote to her, and when he did it was generally 
to say that he was sending her a present—a book, or a 
brooch, or something he thought she would like. 

So Daisy began reading the note to herself; but she 
had not gone far before she dropped it on the table, 
opened her eyes wide, clapped her hands, and burst out 
laughing. 

** What is it all about ?” asked her mother, interested 
and sympathetic. 

**Read the letter out,” added her father. 
it is something we shall all like to hear.” 

‘It is too delightful !” cried Daisy ; ‘‘it is too good to 
be true. Listen ! 


And they both 


‘*T am sure 


“* Dean Datsy: I know that ever since your poor donkey 
Greta’s death you have longed for something to ride, and you 
will have your longing satisfied on the same day you get this 
letter. But it is not another donkey I am sending you; it is a 
real live pony, and a very pretty one, too sins 


It was there that Daisy had stopped, unable to get 
further from delight and amazement; but she tried to 
read aloud as quietly as she could, though now and 
then a triumphant chuckle would break forth : 


“*Tt is not very small, about twelve hands high, which is the 
proper size for a little girl like you; it trots and canters very fast, 
and is jet-black, with a white star on its forehead. Its name is 
Felix, which means happy: an appropriate name, I flatter myself, 
as I hope it will give you many happy hours. It is spirited, but 
gentle, and though I dare say you wil! ride it with a curb, yet I 
don’t advise you to use it, as Felix has a soft mouth. With love 


*** FREDERICK HARDING.’ ” 


**Well done!” said Mr. Dean. ‘Sir Frederick is as 
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good a judge of horses as I know, and I have no doubt 
Felix will be a treasure.” 

Everybody was in a state of excitement; and Daisy, 
leaping from her chair, quite unable to eat any more 
breakfast, exclaimed, eagerly, ‘‘ Oh, father, may I not go 
to the stables and see if he has come ?” 


( To be continued. ) 
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* Bios is ‘life,’ and bathus stands for ‘ low,’ 
And low enough | rate; 
Ascribing lie to what you ought to know 
Is just ‘ precipitate.’ ” 
* * * * * * 
Then ceased the low-voiced murmur of the sea, 
Ceased the Mermaiden's song, 
And great Huxleius woke, and krew that he 
For once was in the wrong. 








| 
BALLAD OF BATHYBIUS. | 

[** Bathybius, a name given by Professor Huxley to a gelatinous | 
substance found at the b ttom of the Atlantic Ocean, and at first sup 
posed to be a formless mass of living protoplasm, but now regarded 
as an inorganic precipitate.’’—The Dictionary. 
Greek words meaning the ‘ deep’ 


| 


* Bathybius, from two 
and ‘the life.’ ’’— Rev, Joseph Cook.) 


But whether he’ll be wise in days to come, 
Or err another time, 

Ascribing life—’twere better to be dumb 
To inorganic slime, 


Is just the point on which we have a doubt! 
Fled from the Mermaid’s chasm, 
He seems cocksure and very pleased about 





z; 
**A Mermarp I,” she said, with modest mien, 
“In ocean's caves 1 stray.” 
Huxleius viewed her with a glance serene, 
And answered, “So you say. 


‘°Tis an opinion I can scarcely share ; 
Yet should you court renown, 

I'll have you labeled, This side up, wiih 
And send you off to town. 


eare, 


“For if a being does exist at all 
In earth, or air, or sea, 

It’s very certain to be natural, 
Whatever else it be.” 


* Observe,” she said, ‘* my tail with pearls bestrown, 
Green eyes, and locks of blue!” 
**T do observe,” he answered, “and Lown 


These objects meet my view. 


** But yet, without one thousand witnesses 
Pray, do not think me rude 

Science and I must doubt if you possess 
Relative certitude.” 


She smiled; a subtle influence seemed to flow 
About him from the sea. 

“As I’m an F.R.S.,” he murmured low, 
“She's hypnotizing me! 


“You must remember that I still retain 
My judgment in suspense; 

Subjective visions will appear in vain * 
Then clouded grew his sense. 


Il. 
Huxleius in a pallid light awoke 
On a dim cavern’s floor, 
And on his ear a murmur moaned and broke, 
Like the long ocean's roar. 


It was the voice of his Bathybius, 
Out of the gulf of Time— 

“T’m nol ‘the new Moner’— you named me thus— 
I’m just old Chevy Slyme. 


“If I submit to being overhauled, 
I'll know the reason why ; 

Sulphate of lime I am; that's what I'm called. 
I never told a lie!” 


CHORUS OF MERMAIDS: 
Sulphate of lime he is; that’s what he's called. 
He never told a lie! 


“You need not look for germ of life in me ; 
We all know what we are. 

I'm not organic, and don’t mean to be: 
You carried it too far! 


“T’m not the thing with which you make a fuss, 
No more than I’m a Guelph. 

Don’t think of calling me Bathybius 
Bathybius yourself!” 


Cuorvs oF MERMAIDS: 


Don’t think of calling him Bathybius— 
Bathybius yourself! 


His old friend, Protoplasm, 


And yet we cannot share his honest pride: 
A doctrine oft miscarries, 

His Protoplasm may be ranked beside 
Our old friend, Mrs. Harris. 


THREE DAYS ON THE SUMMIT 
OF MONT BLANC. 

Tue following notes relate to the experiences of Mr 
| Richard, who spent three days during the Summer of 1887 

on the summit of Mont Blane, with a view to making 2 
| Series of continuous meteorological and other observa- 
tions. There are many Alpine men who might, if they 
pleased, follow his example without much inconven- 
ience to themselves, and with considerable advantage to 
science. The following is ® summary of the record 
which Mr. Richard has contributed to La Nature: 

The summit of Mont Blanc is a station of the utmost 
importance to meteorology, since it rises to a great 
height (4,810 meters), and overtops the whole Alpine 
group. But it had not hitherto been considered possible 
to remain there for any length of time. De Saussure, 
whose statue is erected at Chamounix, passed some days, 
in 1788, on the Géant:-hill, at the height of 3,510 meters. 
In 1844, Martins, Bravais and Le Pileur pitched their 
tent at the Grand-Plateau, 4,000 meters high, and here 
they passed several days, and made numerous and im- 
portant observations. Hitherto no explorer had remained 
on the summit of the mountain itself for any length of 
time ; tourists making but a very short stay — usually 
only a few minutes. From these facts we can see the 
importance of the scientific expedition carried on in the 
Summer of 1887, with great success, by Mr. Joseph Val- 
lot, one of the most daring and able members of the 
Alpine Club. 

Having made, in 1886, a series of physiological obser- 
vations, during the ascent of some of the highest peaks 
of the Alps, he determined to establish on Mont Blane 
three temporary meteorological observatories—the first at 
Chamounix, 1,050 meters high ; the second on the rocks 
of the Grands-Mulets, 3,059 meters high ; and the third 
on the summit of Mont Blane. He constructed meteoro- 
logical sheds, and furnished each of them with register- 
ing instruments constructed by Messrs. Richard Brothers 
—a barometer, a thermometer ard a hygrometer. The 
instruments placed at Chamounix and the Grands-Mulets 
were inspected every week, but those at the summit 
could not be reached for fifteen days, on account of bad 
weather. To superintend the lower stations he procured 
the assistance of Mr. Hegri Vallot, a distinguished engi- 
neer, on whose competence and carefulness he could 
safely rely. At Chamounix, Mr, Joseph Vallot’s plan was 
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‘THEY NOW BEGAN TO PUT THEIR INSTRUMENTS INTO POSITION,” 


consilered impracticable. He executed it, however, in 
company with Mr. F M. Richard, one of the makers of the 
registers. No less than twenty-four guides were neces- 
sary, on account of the great weight of the baggage (250 
kilograms), At mid-day, July 27th, 1887, they began 
the ascent to the Grands-Mulets. On account of the 


late start, the party, overtaken by night, arrived at the | 


Girands-Mulets at ten oclock. Getting to bed at eleven 
o'clock, the travelers set out again the next morning at 
three, after a light meal. 

Mr. Richard then proceeds to tell the story of the jour- 
ney and of the time spent on the top of Mont Blane. 
The ascent from the Grands-Mulets is difficult, but not 
very dangerous when the snow is good. Crevasses have 
to be crossed by ladders, and very steep banks of snow 
must be struggled through. They arrived at the Grand- 
Plateau at seven o’clock, and stopped there for refresh- 
ment and repose. At the Tournette rock, one of the 
bearers was forced to stop from fatigue, and to give his 
joad to one of the more robust; and about three o’clock 
in the afternoon they arrived at the summit. All the 
guides but two deposited their burdens on the snow, and 
immediately took their departure. When ascending the 
last hill, Messrs. Vallot and Richard were attacked by 
mountain sickness, and for some hours did not recover. 
Mr. Richard compares the shape of the mountain-top to 
a pear cut in two and resting on a plate, the stalk of the 
fruit well representing the narrow ridge by which one 
ascends. Between this ridge and the dome, which meas- 
ures scarcely more than twenty meters in diameter, is a 
small indentation. in which they fixed their tent. Having 
driven the stakes into the snow, they secured the tent by 
along rope. None of them had at that time the strength 
or courage to arrange the baggage. They were compelled 
to take shelter from the wind; and having refreshed 
themselves with a little soup, made with melted snow 
and preserved bouillon, they stretched themselves on the 
yround, with their heads on the boxes of instrnments 
and the cooking-utensils. 


Overcome by his efforts in erecting the tent, Mr. Rich- 
ard fell asleep ; but during part of the night Mr. Vallot 
made gallant efforts to fix his instruments, but he was at 
length compelled by the snow to return. After some 
hours of sleep, the cold woke Mr. Richard, and, fearing 
the effects of the carbonic-acid gas, engendered by the 
breathing of four persons, with the consent of the others 
he allowed some air to enter, and, lighting a lantern, 
placed it on the ground, believing it would be extin- 
guished before there would be any danger of suffocation. 
However, the wind which raged outside kept the tent 
well ventilated, and froze them to the marrow. About 


| four o’clock they all went out of the tent and watched 
| the sun rise—a sight which, Mr. Richard says, was worth 


| all the pains and fatigues they had endured. 





The ther- 
mometer, when placed on the snow, stood at 19° C. below 
zero. The sun rose, and it was a marvelous sight. As 
the day-star shone out, rosy clouds enveloped the snow- 
clad tops of the surrounding mountains ; little by little, 
the shadows in which the rocky peaks emerging from 
the snow were clothed disappeared, leaving the peaks 
covered with the richest tints. The clouds below some- 
times appeared like a rough sea, with its waves dashing 
against a rocky shore, and sometimes like a thick vail 
thrown over valleys by the night. Then these clouds 
dissolved into air under the influence of the sun’s rays, 
seeming to disappear as if by magic, leaving no other 
trace of their existence than a light mist clinging to the 
sides of the mountains. 

They now began to put their instruments into position. 
The large actinometer, made by Mr. Violle, was placed 
on a small table ; and the others —the actinometers of 
Arago and Mr. Violle, the thermometers and the Fontin 
barometer — being fixed, Mr. Vallot immediately com- 
menced his observations. Then they made their tent 
more comfortable with a floor of a double-tarred cloth, 
and, above this, a mattress —hard, no doubt, but to 
them a very welcome addition. The tent was 4 meters 
square and 1.50 meters high. The health of the party 
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was not very good—Mr. Richard and one of the guides 


Toward ten o’clock the little colony received a second 


suffered from severe headache, with feverish symptoms. | visitor—an Englishman, who, on his departure, wished to 


The least effort, even ordinary movement, caused such 
fatigue that they were compelled to lie down during a 
great part of the day. 

They had a visitor the first day, in the person of Baron 
Munch, coming from Courmayeur, in Italy, into Cha- 


mounix, who was amazed to find sojourners on the top of | 


Mont Blane. The second night was not so trying as the 
first ; they had pillows, which were softer than the pots 
and pans, and they thus had a most refreshing sleep. 
The tent was very picturesque. Mr. Vallot had brought 
for the party gutta-percha snow-boots, which they put on 
over fur-lined boots. Thanks to this precaution, their 
feet were kept free from frost-bite. 
were of no use; they had been dried in the sun and 
hung on a string stretched aloft across the tent. 
string at night were also hung the glasses which are 
always necessary to protect the eyes from ophthalmia 
in those regions. Mr. Vallot had also brought coverings 
for the ears and neck, and linen masks to preserve the 
skin of the face. Equipped in this manner, the aspect 
of the travelers was curious, and even terrifying. The 
tent, with the various articles hung up, with the boxes of 
provisions, the blazing stove and the boiling soup, had a 
most picturesque appearance. 

The second day was spent in making observations. 
The provisions were almost neglected ; they never had 
an appetite during their stay. The different preserved 
meats, though very tempting, did not entice their be- 
numbed stomachs, and twice each day they took nothing 
but a little preserved bouillon, in which a small piece of 
cheese had been broken. Their drink was warm coffee ; 
on the first day tea had made them ill, and they never 
could take it again during their three days’ sojourn—-the 
guides, however, drank a little of it. 

On the 30th of Jnly the observations began at sunrise. 
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MASK TO PRESERVE THE SKIN OF THE FACE. 


thunder-storm. 


Their leather shoes | 


On this | 





take away with him some letters dated from the top of 
Mont Blane. A yellow-beaked crow settled herself time 
after time near the observers. The guides declared that 
her presence was a sign of good weather ; but it did not 
prove so. Toward two o’clock enormous clouds began to 
form on the side of Mont Pelvoux; then their color 
changed, the gloom turned to darkness, and while the 
weather remained fine over Chamounix, the Valley of 
Aosta and the Savoy Alps were soon hidden by a terrible 
A furious wind drove the observers into 
the tent. It was four o’clock, and they had almost made 
up their minds to descend ; but as there was not time to 
put all their instruments in safety, they decided to re- 
main and weather the storm. They held the ropes of the 
tent, and piled snow all around it to keep it steady. To, 
ward nine o’clock, Mr. Vallot, having gone out, found 
himself surrounded by electrical clouds, which played 
around his clothes and his head ; but he escaped any 
actual shock. During the hours that they thus anxiously 
passed in the tent they were compelled to close the last 
opening, to prevent the snow from getting in. But the 
time was not spent without profit. My. Vallot made 
some physiological diagrams. The beatings of the pulse, 
of the carotid, ete., were to have so much the more in- 
terest because they would differ from those which would 
be obtained when but a short stay is made, the travelers 
now having been two days at the summit. These obser- 
vations made them forget their troubles, At last, about 
two o'clock in the morning, the tempest passed away, 
and, although the wind continued to blow violently, they 
got a refreshing sleep. 

They decided, on the following day, July 31st, to con- 
tinue their observations till nine o’clock, then to bring 
everything into the tent, and to redescend to Chamounix. 
The enide Payot was suffering from a violent headael e 





‘“THE TENT, WITH THE VARIOUS ARTICLES HUNG UP, HAD A MOST 


PICTURESQUE APPEARANCE.” 
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with a high fever, and was compelled to keep his bed, 
but about eleven o'clock he bravely offered to descend at 
once, and even desired to carry his knapsack. Mr. Val- 
lot had not given orders for help to be sent to take their 
baggage away ; they therefore left the greater portion 
behind them in the tent. 
that could not be left. 
and, with a last glance at the magnificent view, they be- 
The guide Michel had warned them 
that this would be very difficult, since last night's storm 
would have obliterated all traces of the usual paths. 
And so it found to be. After the Grand-Plateau, 
the journey was most dangerous. At this height it had 
rained, and the snow had become so soft that they often 


Still there were many things 
These were divided into bundles, 


gan the descent. 


was 


sank to the waist in it. 
were forced to 
under their feet, but, after much 
Mulets. A 
air, and a milder temperature, soon restored them to 
their usual health. o'clock they 


In the rapid slopes, where they 
descend zigzag, the snow slipped from 
care and fatigue, they 


cood meal, a denser 


arrived at the Grands 
11 
i 
Toward 


seven came 


to Chamounix, where they received an enthusiastic wel- 
come. 

It had thus been proved that it was quite possible to 
live and make observations at those high altitudes. The 
greatest danger is in the violent storms that burst almost 
without notice, and which may become terrible tem- 


} 
wou d 


of the ob- 


pests, against which any temporary observatory 
Mr. Richard says that the result 
’ : 


servations will be publish d when the papers hay heen 


not stand. 


inspected and classified. 


RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 


In his letter resigning the position which he has so long held 
upon the New York State Fish Commission, Mr. Robert B, Roose- 
velt indulged in an instructive résume of what fish-culture has 


accom plished in this State during the twenty-five years of its pur- 


suit The first law on the sabject of fish preservation and propa- 
gation in New York was pussed so lately as 1863, at a time when 
the fish production of the waters ot the State had reached its lowest 


ebb. ‘‘ The shad-fisheries,” he reminds us,“ were nearly run out, 
the trout ponds and streams were greatly depleted, and many 
waters were wholly denuded of fish life. The end of our inland 
fisheries, even those of the great lakes, was at hand. Moreover, at 
that time, twenty years ago, the public mind was absolutely unin- 
structed as to the value of fish-culture, then scarcely more than an 
experiment, and not a little of the work of the commission wis 
educational. But this education has been so well done that there 
are now similar commissions in more than twenty of the States, as 
well as the national one. Our first efforts were directed to the 
restoration of the shad, which had so far fallen off in numbers 
that the fishermen were giving up fishing for them and allowing 
their nets to go to decay, while the size of those that were caught 
had so diminished that shad of over three pounds’ weight were 
rarely to be purchased in the New York market. At the same 
time a distribution was made of the black bass, one of the finest 
of American game and food dishes, to all waters suitable to them, 
and commoner sorts were introduced into inferior streams and 
ponds. 
of a trout-hatchery and the commencement of trout - culture.” 
Such were the beginnings. One large hatchery in the western 
part of the State was put into operation, and has grown to be 
a modei under the intelligent guidance of the venerable Mr. Seth 
Green. Other hatcheries have been added, prominently the one 
at Cold Spring, Long Island, managed by Mr. Frederick Mather, 
where the land and water needed were given by a public-spirited 
citizen. ** The results of these efforts,” writes Mr. Roosevelt, “ have 
been apparent everywhere. Lakes and streams have been re- 
stored; inland fishing is improving; fish are to be caught where 
they have not been found for years; shad of six pounds’ weight 
are so abundant in our markets that those of three are scarcely 
salable. The yield of the Hudson River has become greater than 
was ever known before in its recorded history, and fish-culture is 
established in nearly every State in the Union as a matter of public 
importance,” 


A FIELD party of the Bureau of Ethnology has but recently 
returnec to Washington, bringing much new and valuable ma- 
teria. This party was in charge of Mr. Victor Mindeleff, who 
has for some years made a specialty of the primitive architecture 
of the Southwestern part of the United States, and constructed the 
fine models o: aneient (and modern) pueblos which attract so 
much attention at the National Museum. Many prehistoric groups 
of cave-dwellings were visited in the naietibacheod of Flagstaff, 
Ariz., whose’ study has shed new light on the subject. In the 


A few years later the Legislature authorized the purchase | 


vicinity of Keam’s Cafion, Ariz., examination was made of the 
extensive group of ruins along the escarpment overlooking the 
Jeditoh Valley. The largest of these ruins, now called Awatobi, 
is identical with the “* Aguatobi” of Espejo’s narrative of Spanish 
reconnoitring there, about 1580; it was abandoned soon after. All 
of the ruins of this group are connected by tradition with the pre- 
sent Moki (or Moquis) towns, by whose direct ancestors they were 
built and occupied, Many other interesting and instructive ruins, 
sor less excavated in the rocky walls overlooking culti-able 

, were studied scientifically and searched for relics. Among 
est, the existing village of Moen-Kopi was visited. This is an 
outlying settlement of the primitive pueblo Oraibi, used only dur- 
ing the farming season, where some springs furnish water for irri- 
gating a valley. Large flelds of corn (maize), wheat and cotton 
were growing. “ Cotton was grown by these Indians prior to their 
discovery by the Spaniards, und oceupies a very important place 
in their mythology. It isa sacred plant, and garments or articles 
of apparel made from it are used only in the sacred ceremonials. 
At the present time Moen-Kopi is the only place where cotton is 
grown, but tradition mentions several other lovaiities, Seeds of 
North Carolina cotton and Maryland watermelons, sent out in 
1885, were found to have deteriorated but slightly, though they 
had passed through two plantings. The cotton is not allowed to 
ripen on the stalk; but the pods are broken off while yet green, 
nd Jaid in the sun, upon the roofs of the houses, until they burst 
” Opportunities for the study of modern Navajo architecture 
\ » improved. ** These Indians,” we are informed in a brief pre. 
liminary report, ** build a house of a rudely conical form, com- 
posed of brush and earth upon a supporting framework of tim- 
ber; and their ‘hogans’uare of considerable interest, and throw 
house-construction. While the party was 
at Keam’s Cafion a large number of these houses were examined, 
under the guidance and with the help of some of the best men in 
the tribe. No less than five distinct types of structures were 
found, although the details of construction are minutely described 
l The *‘hogans’ always front the east; and 
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and rigidly adhered to, 

t erection of One is an important and a sacred event to those 
( 1, being mpanied by many ceremonial observances 
lan claborate ritual.” 

construction of a double-barreled subway, consisting of 
) Is side by side, for the running of cars around London, 





- proaching completion, underneath that metropolis, These 
re laid ata great depth—far underneath all foundations, sewers 
1 pipes, and even under the bed of the Thames. At the city 


terminal station, opposite “The Monument,” two enormous ele- 
orked by hydraulic power, and each holding 500 persons 
, will take passengers up and down, some sixty feet, be- 
y » road and the surface. The trains will be hauled by end- 
“ubles at the rate of about tweive miles an hour, and each 
train will act as a piston, pushing out the bad air ahead of it, and 

f The work has been done with extraordinary 


sucking in fresh air. 


rapidity, after the following process, according to the correspond- 
ent of the Mechanicat News: * The centre of the tunnel is merely 
dug out. Itis then enlarged to the diameter of ten feet by forcivg 
forward a circular ‘shield’ having a cutting edge, this being 


driven along by hydraulic pressure and cutting out a perfectly 
cireular hole. Lron plates are then adjusted round this hole in six 
sections, and are tightly bolted together with tarred rope and 
cement, or strips of pine in their joints. They, consequently, form 
a ring, which is a trifle smaller than the circular hole in the clay. 
jetween the clay and the outside of the iron there is a space of 
about one inch, and by au ingenious and very simple contrivance 
a stream of cement in a perfectly fluid state is forced through a 
small plug-hole in the iron and made to fill up this intervening 
space allround, When this cement has set, the tunnel-walls may 
b> said practically to consist of aninch of hard stone imbedded 
closely in the London clay. A tunnel of this description can be 
made at the rate of ten feet in twenty-four hours; and, of course, 
this progress may be made in both directions from each interme- 
diate station, so that the work may be carried on in a very rapid 
manner, indeed, when two parties are engaged in boring.” 








Dr. A. 8. Packanp has contributed to Garden and Forest an 
interesting account of the havoe wrought ina bale of cloth bya 
timber-borer allied to the Monohanus of the white pine. The 
Jarva of Monohamus has been known in several instances to live 


|} aS much as fifteen or twenty years in timber before emergence 


from its tunnel, and one species (M, confusor) regularly passes 
two years in the larval state. In the case of the present unde- 
termined species several larvae dug their way out of the boards of 
the box inclosing a bale of cotton cloth, and then began to pene- 


| trate the bolts of cloth, gnawing through the folds so as to ruin 





it completely. The hole they made was an elongated oval, about 
the size of the grub’s, one of which was nearly three-quarters of 
an inch Jong. This grub differed from half- grown larvae of M. 
confusor as follows: The clypeus and labrum are wider; the edge 
of the prothoracic segment is more hairy; the body is wider be- 
hind the thoracic segments, and more rounded and wider at tho 
end. Dr. Fackard remarks: ‘It is probable that the cases of ex- 
traordinary longevity on reeord are due to the fact that through 
some cause the insect as a beetle has been prevented from leaving 
the tunnel made while a grub. Its larval state may not be pro- 
longed ; but when insects are prevented from mating and laying 
their eggs, they live on in single blessedness through an unusual 
number of seasons. There is thus, apparently, a premium awarded 
by Nature upon celibacy, the reward being length of years.” 


Tue finest collection of native woods in North America is tho 
Jesup Collection, in the American Museum of Natural History, in 
this city, Its latest accession has been a series of specimens from 
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Santa Cruz, a small island off the coast of Southern California, 
which has turnished material of great interest to the students of 
prehistoric man on that coast, and gave to Mr, Ridgway an oppor- 
tunity to write one of his most valuable ornithological papers. Its 
vegetation differs in some remarkable features from that of the 
adjacent coast, and the full account of Mr. T. 8. Brandegee’s re- 
eent wood-collecting expedition will be interesting to botanists. 
He believes he has added nearly 200 species to the Californian 
flora, Among the trees ure an vak, Quercus tomentella, not known 
within the limits of the United States, except on this island; 
Lyonothamnus asplenifolius, a very beautiful small tree attaining a 
height of forty feet, a representative of a small genus of the Saxi- 
frage family peculiar to this little group of islands, of which a 
second species, a tall shrub, is known. This plant is interesting as 
the only arborescent member in North America of a family which 
is very widely and generally represented in our flora by humbler 
plants. The silva of Santa Cruz Island contains aiso a very hand- 
some arborescent Ceanothus (C. arborescens), which has not been 
found elsewhere. Rhamnus inswaris, and a peculiar form of the 
mainland Prunus ilicifolia, are also interesting trees peculiar to 
this island. 


PHOTOGRAPH OF THE EYE By FLASH OF MaGNeEstumM.—The 
effect of complete obscurity on the normal pupil has hitherto 
been seen only by the light of electric discharges, which allowed 
of no measurements. Messrs. Miethe and Gaedicke, by their 
invention of the well-known explosive magnesium mixture, have 
furnished us with a simpler method. A _ photograph 
eye can be taken in a perfectly dark room, showing the pupil 
fully dilated, as its reaction does rot begin until after exposure. 
Mr. Miethe, astronomer at the Potsdam Observatory, himself 
undertook to execute the accompanying photograph of a normal 








eye, life-size, after a quarter of-an hour's rest in a carefully dark- 
ened room. The pupil was found to measure 10 mm. horizontally 
(the breadth of the cornea beihg 13 mm.). A reflection of the 
flash is seen on the cornea, This kind of photography may prove 
a new and valuable method for many other branches of scientifle 
research, but it is of especial utility to ophthalmology, as the eye, 
by its mobility and sensitiveness, has hitherto been a most diffi- 
cult subject for the camera. 


Tue last quarterly report of the Kansas State Board of Agri- 
culture contair. an essay and discussion upon the “ improved 
water-supply ” of that State, and of the plains in general, which is 
both wise and interesting. The fact of this improvement was sub- 
stantiated, but its cause was agreed not to be an increased rain- 
fall, as has so often been asserted. The writer (who is Secretary 
to the Board) denied that such an increase had taken place, and in 
the subsequent discussion nobody claimed 1. The true cause of 
improvement was “the loosening by tillage of the almost imper- 
vious crust of the prairie, and the consequent detention of the 
water which had formerly flowed off swiftly into the streams.” 
Thus there remained a store of water in the soil, feeding the roots 
of the plants, and making the raising of crops perfectly feasible in 
districts where the rainfall at the right season is wholly inade- 
quate. The general —— was that there was more dew in the 
well-settled regions of the plains than formerly, and that ones 
had appeared in places where none existed in earlier days. These 
facts would indicate the greater storage of moisture alluded to. 
The fact that the plains farmers have learned how to adapt their 
agriculture to the peculiar conditions of those high, dry lands 
must not be ecativebedl however, in comparing the success of the 
present with the failures of early times. 


A tonG botanical journey, in the interest of the Jesup Collee- 
tion, is now being made in Northern Mexico, by Mr. C. C. Pringle, 
who has had much experience as a collector in that region, and 
hopes to find much that is new. Starting from Lerdo, he will 
travel by wagon through the Lagoona country, practically over 
the route followed by Wislizinus, fifty years ago, to Saltillo, Monte- 
rey and Matamoras. Afterward he hopes to explore some parts of 
the Sierra Madre of Nuevo Leon, a region still very slightly known 
botanically, and then, later, return to Chihuahua and the region 
which he visited last year, in time to collect the flowers which only 
appear after the rains of midsummer. Mr. Pringle has always the 
interests of the gardener in view, as well as that of the botanist. 
He sent home, not long ago, seeds of a new and strange yellowish- 

reen larkspur; and he wrote a recent account of the native home 
n Chihuahua of the admirable Huechera sanguinea, which he 
thinks ought to be successfully cultivated. 
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STARTLING RESEMBLANCES.— Mareellus—‘* Lodemia, ean you tell 
me why your mother’s consent to our marriage is like otir mar- 
riage itself?” Lodemia—‘I am sure I can’t imagine why.” Mar- 
cellus—‘* Because we both thank her for it. See? Both thank her 
—hanker—for it.” Lodemia (stiffly)—“* Ah, that reminds me, Mar- 
cellus ; can you tell me why our marriage is like the color of your 
nose ?” Marcellus—‘* No, dearest; I give it up.” Lodemia—* Be- 
cause I have about come to the conclusion that it can’t come off. 
See ? Can’t come off. Come off!” 


Bos VAN Styck called on a Madison Avenue family, in which 
there are two old maiden sisters of about fifty years of age. Van 
Slyck is an old friend of the family, and one of them, being in a 
bantering mood, said: ‘* Mr. Van Slyek, whieh of us do you think 
is the elder ?” Van was inadilemma, He did not like to hurt the 
feelings of either. He looked from one to the other, and asked: 
** You want me to say which of you two girls I think is the older ?”* 
“Quite so.” “ Neither of you looks older than the other. Each 
one of you young ladies looks younger than the other.” 


He was addressing a lowly, but intelligent, audience, and 


| he had selected for the subject of his discourse an essay from 


“Rhymes and Rhyming,” so that he might illustrate to those 
rough and rugged minds how far the charms of poesy can 
the poor man’s hearth. And, touching upon the diffi- 
culties of rhyming, he said: “It is easy enough, my friends, to 
get a rhyme for so simple a word as ‘sea,’ but what can you get 


| for ‘burglary ’?” “* Well, gauv’nor,” exclaimed one of his hearers, 


| jilted you—the wretch ! 


“it all depends on the judge. My Bill got seven years!” 
ScenE—Drawing-room of suburban villa; dramatis perscnw— 
A couple of young ladies, bosom-friends. ‘‘ My dearest Nelly, I 
could not rest until I had come and made an effort to dispel the 
gloomy thoughts which, to judge from your letter of yesterday, 
threatened to develop into suicidal mania. “Tis true Alfred has 
still, try to act like a sensible girl, and 


| look out for another to take his place.” ‘ Your advice comes too 





” 


late, darling.” ‘Good gracious, Nelly, you surely haven’t taken 
poison!” “ Well, n-n-no; but the fact is, I—I became engaged 
again yesterday !” 

An old American captain of the Captain Cuttle type, though he 
was born in New York and has never been far from that city, says 
it brings bad luck to name vessels after women. ‘ They are always 
getting their owners into diffieulty,” he claims. “If they dont 
meet with accidents, they are doing poor business or getting into 
lawsuits or financial embarrassments. Boats that are named after 
men are a great deal luckier, You may not believe it, but fifteen 
of the recent claims for damages were against boats bearing the 
names of women, and another was against one that was named 
after a female river called Missis-Sippi.” 


ORIGIN OF THE MiscHIEF.—One day, when Archbishop Whately 
was conversing with a friend, something was said on the subject 
of religious persecution, on which Whately remarked, “It is no 
wonder that some English people have a taste for persecution on 
account of religion, since it is the first lesson that most are taught 
in their nurseries.” His friend expressed his incredulity, and denied 
that he, at least, had been taught it. ‘* Are you sure ?” replied Dr. 
Whately. “ What think you of this—‘ Old Daddy Longlegs won't 
say his prayers; Take him by the left leg, and throw him down- 
stairs’? If that is not religious persecution, what is ?” 


A Lapy went into one of the fashionable shops recently to buy 
a wrap, and, in course of her search for the right thing, picked up 
from the counter a cloth jacket, thegolor of which great pleased 
her. It was dark red, but heavily braided, and, to her taste, it 
would have looked better without the elaborate trimming. Hold- 
ing it up to inspect its peculiar cut, she said to the attendant: “I 
should like this one, It is very handsome, except for all that eom- 
mon passementerie on the front.” ‘‘ Excuse me, madam,” said a 
voice behind her, in haughty tones—‘“ excuse me, that is my jacket, 
which I’ve just laid off to try on another!” The lady, who is heanty 
alive to situations, got out of the way as quickly as possible. 


Joun Ranpoupx of Roanoke once had occasion to spend the 
night at a country inn, The landlord tried several times to ascer- 
tuin the destination of his distinguished guest, without success. 
Mr. Randolph turned upon him, and, in a very decided tone, said, 
‘* Landlord, do I owe you anything?” ‘* Nothing, sir,” was the 
reply. ‘ Well, then, I am going where I please.” The road forked 
not far from the tavern, and it so happened that Mr. Randolph was 
at a loss which road to take, and sent a servant back to inquire 
which of the roads led to the village of . The landlord, stand- 
ing in front of the tavern, cried at the top of his voice: ‘‘ Mr. Ran- 
dolph, you dgn’t owe me a cent; take which road you please!” 





One or A Practica Natton.-—In a first-class carriage in Ger- 
mary an Englishman was observed to be constantly putting his 
head out of the window. The train was going fast, cad a sudden 
gust of wind blew off his hat. With a frightful exclamation, he 
took down his hatbox and hurled it after th» hat. Then he sat 
down and smiled on his fellow-passengers, but, of course, did not 
speak, The Germans roared with laughter, and one of them, 
indulging in an expletive, exclaimed, ‘* You don’t expect your hat- 
box to bring your hat back to you, do you?” “I do,” said the 
Englishman. ‘‘ No name on the hat—full name and hotel address 
on the box, They’ll be found together, and I shall get both. D'you 
see now ?” Then those Germans subsided, and said they always 
had considered the English a great and practical nation. 
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CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


A vital principle from the brain of the ox and the em- 


bryo of the wheat and oat. 


Formula on every label. 


or 15 years has been a standard remedy with all Physi- 


cians treating mntal or nervous disorders. 


It aids in the bodily and wonderfully in the mental 


growth of children, 


It restores the energy lost by nervousness, debility, or 


over-exertion ; 


rejuvenates weakened vital powers. 


It is used by Bismarck, Gladstone, Emily Faithfull, and 


For sale 


thonsands of brain-workers. 
F. Bony ved CO., 56 West uence St., N. ¥. 


by druggists or mail, $ 
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